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Introduction 

It is indisputable that the Holy Bible forms the basis and 
foundation of faith for all Christian Churches and confes¬ 
sions. At the same time we cannot overlook the fact that with 
the passing of the centuries this foundation has continually 
suffered from various alterations, misinterpretations and 
distortions. This has direct and significant consequences in 
the interpretation and understanding of biblical texts. On the 
basis that these factors are closely related to each other, it is 
unavoidable that false interpretations of the holy texts cre¬ 
ate corresponding complications and further abnormalities 
in the dogmatic presence, the liturgical life, and generally in 
the behavior of some Christian Churches, confessions, com¬ 
munities, and sects. 

Of course the whole subject is enormous and presents too 
many significant issues to be exhaustively analyzed in this 
paper. However, I would like to present some specific as¬ 
pects of the problematic biblical issues of our time related to 
hermeneutical methods and results in East and West. 

I will first look at the position held by the Holy Bible, fo¬ 
cusing especially on the New Testament and how it is inter¬ 
preted respectively by the Orthodox East and non-Orthodox 
West. I will then look at examples of inept interpretations and 
falsifications of the New Testament by selected theologians 
of the two official Christian Churches in Germany. I am ex- 
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amining here misinterpretations of content, which result as a 
natural consequence of the European Enlightenment and the 
arid rationalistic view of the books of the New Testament in 
the West. 

The New Testament in Orthodoxy and in the West 

It is well known that from the very first apostolic years, 
the Orthodox East embraced and further preserved the deliv¬ 
ered interpretation of the Fathers, who always respected the 
revelatory and holy character of the Scriptures, what we can 
call theocentric interpretation. On the other hand, prevailing 
since the Middle Ages in Western Christianity, there has been 
an interpretative spirit of rationalistic research of the texts 
which gives priority to historical facts' and banishes forever 
from the interpretative procedure the supernatural and reve¬ 
latory intervention of the divine. This results in what we can 
call anthropocentric interpretation. 

Whereas Orthodox theology and interpretation of the 
New Testament remains to this day faithful to the interpreta¬ 
tive principles of the Fathers of the first centuries, without of 
course ignoring the historical research of modem times, the 
West has experienced in the last centuries huge fluctuations 
in its perspective on the holy texts. The West has been swept 
by various intellectual streams, such as the Renaissance, 
Humanism, the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, the 
Enlightenment, and Rationalism , 2 which have resulted in the 
hegemony of the “historical-critical method” of interpreta¬ 
tion of the Holy Bible . 3 

Orthodox Interpretative Principles 

I would like here to sum up briefly the interpretative prin¬ 
ciples and the general perspective on the New Testament 1 in 
the Orthodox East. In this way, newer and radically modem 
divergences in interpretation by Western Churches will be- 
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come clearer. 

The New Testament is not viewed by Orthodoxy as an 
assortment of texts which includes explicit philological, lit¬ 
erary, and historical works, but rather as a God-given writ¬ 
ten expression of the revelation of God’s plan for salvation. 
Scientific research in the East is based not only on logic, but 
also allows for the presence of the supernatural and miracu¬ 
lous in daily life. This fact is based on Orthodox theology’s 
confidence that the revelatory intervention of the divine in 
earthly and human history has the character of singularity 5 
and is not repeatable. 

The interpretation of the Fathers, which is still valid and 
binding for Orthodoxy, emphasizes the ecclesiastical char¬ 
acter of biblical interpretation, which is regarded as a gift, a 
service, a function which takes place among the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal flock . 6 The interpreter in this paradigm is not cut off from 
the ecclesiastical tradition, and is thus rescued from an arid, 
individualist interpretation which runs the risk of arbitrari¬ 
ness. The interpreter must understand himself to be part of 
the receptive process of the divine revelation which leads 
to salvation . 7 In the New Testament we are warned of the 
uselessness of autonomous interpretation outside the eccle- 
sial framework. The passage in the second Epistle of Peter 
is clear: “No prophecy of Scripture is a matter of one‘s own 
interpretation .” 8 

Because the texts of the New Testament, as the Apostle 
Paul emphasizes, expose “the hidden wisdom which God 
ordained before the ages for our glory ,” 9 their understanding 
demands communication, and, if possible, identification with 
the “mind” (vou<;) of Christ, which exists within the texts 
and animates them. In other words, understanding demands 
the willing participation of the interpreter in the tradition 
and the ethos of the Church. We must especially emphasize 
the liturgical character of Orthodox interpretation, where 
the interpreter has been initiated into the mystical life of the 
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Church, in whose frame of commensal worship the revela¬ 
tion of the divine truths 10 is celebrated and interpreted. 

The decisive factor for the interpretation of the Fathers, 
who are rightfully regarded as “living witnesses of the apos¬ 
tolic tradition ,” 11 is defending and emphasizing the authentic 
and unadulterated faith of the one, holy, catholic and apos¬ 
tolic Church. For this reason, to this day the interpretation of 
the Fathers enjoys great prominence. In this respect I must 
emphasize that by ‘prominence’ I do not mean a superficial 
and arid copying or a hasty repetition of the interpreted texts 
of the Fathers. It is not vitally necessary for the modem in¬ 
terpreter to align his personal opinion with the view of one 
or another of the Fathers or ecclesiastical authors regarding 
grammatical, philological, or historical matters arising in 
the New Testament. The issue is about something more: the 
Fathers, who enjoy the grace of God, do not want to sup¬ 
plant our autonomous thought and judgment, but they act as 
signposts, so that we move in the spirit of the Church during 
the interpretation of the holy texts . 12 The interpretative texts 
of the Fathers must not be slavishly copied in the Orthodox 
interpretation, but rather operate as guiding patterns for sub¬ 
sequent interpreters. 

In closing this presentation of the principles of Orthodox 
interpretation I think it is important to mention briefly its 
method and limits. The interpretative understanding of the 
New Testament for Orthodoxy is not just a matter of using 
human logical capabilities . 13 The interpretation presupposes 
first and foremost the correct understanding of the Church, 
which is the ecclesiological base upon which we build the 
interpretation of the texts, fulfilled with an ecclesiastical 
ethos and infused by the liturgical grace of the sacraments. 
In the Orthodox interpretation it is not the method which is 
most important, but rather the faithful life of the interpreter 
in the Church . 14 

Certainly, the Orthodox approach, based on spiritual cri- 
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teria, does not exclude scientific academic research, and in 
fact presupposes it. We cannot reject scientific knowledge 
that contributes to the intellectual elaboration of biblical texts 
and their historical and ecclesiastical contexts in philologi¬ 
cal, historical, sociological, archaeological, philosophical, 
and psychological terms. The Orthodox interpreter does not 
merely sink thoughtlessly into a mystical atmosphere, where 
the real and the historical cease to exist. We must not forget 
that the incarnation of the Logos took place in concrete his¬ 
torical terms and is therefore subject to historical research 
methods. I could assert that intellectual research comes first, 
and after this purely scientific work is exhausted, the spiri¬ 
tual values and strengths of the Christian interpretation come 
into force . 15 Living in a state of spiritual grace, and acquiring 
the ecclesiastical experience which has the sweet fragrance 
of incense, the interpreter has at all times the awareness that 
he is continuing the interpretative work in the flowing river 
named Church Tradition. In this way he has the guarantee of 
interpretative clarity, and can avoid subjective arbitrariness 
and falsifications in the interpretation of the sacred texts. 

Historical-Critical Interpretation in the West 

Whereas the interpretative paradigm of the Middle Ages 
presented a domain without individualized interpretation of 
texts or commentaries due to the dearth of biblical aware¬ 
ness among the faithful, interest in the Bible and its inter¬ 
pretation reawakens 1 * with the outbreak of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century. In Protestant circles, the subject of 
interpretation became the topic of autonomy to such an ex¬ 
aggerated degree that at the principle of self-sufficiency of 
the Bible ( sola scriptura ) was shaped. This was, in part, a 
radical reaction to the Roman Catholic position on the Holy 
Tradition and the perceived interpretive arbitrariness of the 
Pope and his long-standing claim to the right to teach the 
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whole Church. 

In the framework of the Lutheran Reformation, and in 
combination with other rationalistic streams of European 
thinking at that time, (such as the Enlightenment, Deism, 
Encyclopedism, and so forth), biblical interpretation obtained 
a clearly historical focus, which, over time, rejected and re¬ 
moved the divine and revelatory character of the holy texts. 
While Roman Catholicism in the Middle Ages, based on pla¬ 
tonic and neoplatonic philosophical principles, emphasized 
to an extreme the mystic-spiritual character of the Bible , 17 
Protestant interpretation came to proclaim as absolute the 
philological and historical character of the texts, eliminating 
every thought of supernatural and spiritual dimensions. 

As a result, Protestant interpretation since the end of the 
eighteenth century has presented an obsessive analysis of 
the New Testament as a clearly historical book, which sup¬ 
posedly requires exclusively scientific research with pure 
theoretical and empirical methods, which were significantly 
developed during the nineteenth century. In this way, the so- 
called “historical-critical method” of interpretation of the 
New Testament was made official in Protestant denomina¬ 
tions. In addition, after earlier fierce resistance, during the 
twentieth century the Roman Catholic Church also largely 
adopted the methods and principles of historical-critical in¬ 
terpretation. This approach analyzes the sacred texts with 
clearly intellectual scientific methods, and its highest goal is 
the research regarding and, if possible, the “uncovering” of 
the “historical Jesus,” who for Western biblical science has 
very little in common with the “risen Christ ” 18 as described 
in the New Testament. 

The historical-critical method, which includes many sub¬ 
methods (religious-historical, form-historical, history of syn¬ 
tax, and demystification, to name a few), certainly offered 
and continues to offer positive services to the science of 
New Testament interpretation. However, it cannot be charac- 
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terized as a particularly ideal method of New Testament re¬ 
search, as much of the results are disputed - even in eminent 
Western circles. 19 

With the systematic and nearly exclusive implementation 
of the historical-critical method in Western Christianity, cer¬ 
tain basic principles have been established. While on the one 
hand these obtained an indisputable “holiness” and became 
unchallengeable “taboos” for Protestant and Roman Catholic 
scientific scholars, they nevertheless created an unbridge¬ 
able distance from Orthodox interpretation, which could not 
accept extreme conclusions that deviate from Orthodox faith 
and life. The following interpretative principles dominate in 
the West and are presented by Western scholars as self-evi¬ 
dent New Testament interpretations: 

a) In the interpretation of the Gospels an austere sepa¬ 
ration takes place between, on the one hand, the so-called 
“pre-resurrection” traditions, the texts which are supposedly 
close to the historical Jesus, and, on the other hand, those 
“post-resurrection” texts, which are supposed to be testimo¬ 
nies of faith included in the Gospels by later Christians. The 
form-historical method ( Formgeschichte ) and the history 
of composition (Redaktionsgeschichte), which primarily 
use literary (narrative) and historical approaches, have led 
to fragmentation, particularly of the synoptic Gospels. The 
Orthodox interpretation avoids using such arbitrary separa¬ 
tions basically for theological reasons, especially in cases 
where it is extremely difficult to come to solid conclusions. I 
will give a brief example of this Western interpretative prin¬ 
ciple. The reduction of the original words of the historical 
Jesus to 12-15% of all his words as reported by the evange¬ 
lists and their separation from the rest of the “pietist” texts 
of the Gospels leads Western interpretation to the conclusion 
that Jesus never spoke of himself as the “Son of God.” It 
follows for Western interpreters that Jesus never had con¬ 
sciousness of his divinity and never intended to convince his 
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contemporaries of this truth. I think that the danger of adul¬ 
terated, I would say, heretical teaching about the person of 
Christ becomes immediately obvious. This teaching touches 
the realms of docetism and even of atheism. 

b) A second principle of interpretation, developed by 
Protestants and adopted afterwards by Roman Catholics, 
concerns the authenticity of the Letters of Paul. It is some¬ 
what obvious for them to speak of “authentic texts” of the 
Apostle, meaning only the Epistle to the Romans, the First 
and Second Epistles to the Corinthians, the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the Epistle to the Philippians, the FirstEpistle to the 
Thessalonians, and the Epistle to Philemon. 20 As Westerners 
ascribe great interpretative importance and theological sig¬ 
nificance to the authenticity of these letters of Paul, one can 
imagine their indignant reaction if they heard in an Orthodox 
service the phrase: “A Reading from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Colossians” ("flpdc; KoAoaaaelq £7iicn:oAfjg riauAou 
to avayvcoa|aa"). 

c) Finally, a third principle which is taken seriously in the 
Western mind is the division of the sacred text into different 
strata of meaning. The differentiation between the initial in¬ 
tention and original purpose of the New Testament author on 
the one hand, and the subsequent acceptance, understanding 
and elaboration by the Ancient Church on the other hand, 
seems to be very important. It is an interpretive principle 
which claims that the New Testament includes very little 
original, and therefore authentic, information, 21 which in any 
case was supposedly altered in subsequent elaboration in the 
post-apostolic years. 

Examples of the Consequences 
of Western Interpretation 

I have already mentioned that we cannot close our eyes 
totally to the really remarkable conclusions and results of 
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the historical-critical method, which Orthodox interpreters 
take seriously in philological and historical research. Its use 
in the West without exception and with no spiritual prerequi¬ 
sites has unfortunately led also to “theological” views which, 
from my point of view, can only be characterized as theolog¬ 
ical abortions. The more the science of Western theologians, 
based on the historical-critical method, is being made abso¬ 
lute, the more “new findings” of alleged scientifically sub¬ 
stantiated deductions are uncovered. They comprise rather 
dangerous experimentation using newer sciences (psychol¬ 
ogy, for example) to analyze fundamental matters which are 
too serious to be subjected to such irresponsible treatment. I 
am speaking essentially about the alteration of the traditional 
faith, centuries old, which demonstrates its established au¬ 
thority through tremendous literary production and which 
has left its indelible stamp on the whole of human history, 
secular and ecclesiastical. 

In order to form a picture of the newer deductions of the 
historical-critical method in the West, one should bear in 
mind that they also dispute primary issues of faith, such as 
the Trinity, the conception and birth from the Virgin Mary 
and the rising from the dead of Jesus Christ. Unfortunately 
such deductions are emanating not only from Protestant cir¬ 
cles, but also from Roman Catholic academic theologians. 22 
I will selectively mention the personal views in matters of 
interpretation and faith of two well-known German theolo¬ 
gians, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic. 

My first example concerns the Protestant former profes¬ 
sor of the New Testament at the University of Gottingen, 
Gerd Liidemann, who, with his views on the most essential 
matters of Christian faith, has managed to place in dispute 
the whole Christian symbol of the faith (credo) and to of¬ 
fend not only academic theology but also the wider eccle¬ 
siastical flock. He was finally forbidden by the local bish¬ 
op in 1996 from taking part in the examination of future 
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Protestant priests, and subsequently the academic chair of 
the New Testament was taken from him. He has distanced 
himself officially since the beginning of 1998 from Christian 
dogma and today teaches “History and Philosophy of Early 
Christianity” at the University of Gottingen. 23 

I would also mention here the results of his so-called 
“historical” research regarding the birth of Jesus Christ from 
the Virgin Mary, who is vulgarly humiliated in one of his 
books. 24 Ludemann maintains that he can find no histori¬ 
cal fact which proves and justifies the conception of Jesus 
by the Holy Spirit and his virgin birth by the Virgin Mary. 25 
According to his historical-philological views, the charac¬ 
terization of Jesus in the Gospel according to Mark as “the 
son of Mary” 26 relates to other expressions and customs of 
the Old Testament, 27 according to which only illegitimate 
children are mentioned in relation to their mother’s name. 
For Ludemann, therefore, this characterization in the Gospel 
of Mark intended to express a taunt from the perspective of 
the mob, “branding” the alleged extramarital conception and 
infamous birth of Jesus. 28 Certainly the “scientific” fantasy 
of this German academic has no limits, and so, in his will¬ 
ingness to justify the “unjustifiable,” he adds the extreme 
possibility, in his opinion, of the rape of Mary, 29 who there¬ 
after does not dare to name a father for the newborn. I think 
that such teachings are worth neither lengthy discussion nor 
refutation. 

The rationalistic methods of the newer science dominate 
also the effusive mind of a most prolific Roman Catholic 
writer and theologian, Eugen Drewermann, who succeed¬ 
ed, with his scientific “doings,” in causing turmoil in his 
Church. He is a typical example of Western theology, and is 
responsible for the creation of the so-called “Drewermann 
phenomenon,” which has been criticized by other serious 
Western scholars and theologians. 30 We are dealing here with 
an academic theologian who wanted to overturn every dog- 
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ma of the undivided Church (and also subsequent dogmatic 
innovations in his own Church), 31 but who was finally barred 
from educating seminarians and other theologians, and from 
preaching in churches in his archdiocese. This academic from 
the German University of Paderbom, who insists on the ap¬ 
plication of the principles of psychology and deep psychol¬ 
ogy, substantially and systematically critiqued the symbol of 
faith (credo), which forms the foundation of Christianity. A 
key element of Drewermann’s theological viewpoint is the 
denial of the concept of the birth of Jesus Christ from the 
Virgin, and he characteristically emphasizes the physical im¬ 
possibility of Mary’s virginity. 32 This part in his teaching was 
only the very unpleasant beginning of a series of delusions 
that were to follow. 

The blind use of the historical-critical method and also 
the resolute implementation of the “demythologization” of 
a collection of supposedly purely philological texts, as the 
New Testament is often characterized in Western science, 
had unfortunate and destructive consequences for one of the 
most central dogmas of Christianity: the resurrection of the 
Logos of God. Another text written by Gerd Liidemann on the 
resurrection 33 has precipitated another storm of reaction and 
protest, which, even in Western circles, has not yet abated. 
In this book, rationalism attains new heights and “tangible 
logical” results are presented. I quote a translation of a key 
sentence from the text: “We cannot any more comprehend 
the resurrection from the dead of Jesus in the strict sense 
... Because from the historical perspective we don’t know 
anything about the empty grave (Was it empty? Are we sure 
it was an individual grave?), and also nothing about the pres¬ 
ervation of the body of Jesus: Did it decompose? Anyway, 
I consider this result as inevitable.” 34 In another study he 
writes: “In any case Jesus was not raised, he disintegrated, 
even if all early Christian testimonies report differently.” 35 

Liidemann’s way of reasoning is obvious: limited and 
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substantially isolated and imprisoned in the rationalist mind, 
he cannot and does not show even the normative inclina¬ 
tion of a Christian theologian to accept the imminence of the 
divine factor in this created life. It seems that he has forgot¬ 
ten the founding truth of the “divine emptying” (ksvcocjk;) 
of Jesus Christ. For this reason, he is led unavoidably to an 
acceptance of what I would call psychological fantasy. He 
mentions, characteristically, that, “The resurrection of Jesus 
did not take place at the grave in Jerusalem, but in the hearts 
of the disciples.” In reply to a question put to him in an inter¬ 
view, whether Jesus is among us in the same way as Goethe 
or Gandhi, Ludemann answered: “Yes, only in this way. The 
meeting with Jesus takes place only in the texts, or it does 
not take place at all.” 36 So according to the “new” facts, we 
must conclude, based on Ludemann’s intellectual techniques, 
that the two disciples, who, according to the narratives of the 
Gospels 37 met the risen Christ on the way to Emmaus, in 
reality did not meet him. Why then did both of them narrate 
the same details? According to Ltidemann, either because 
they had planned and agreed among themselves what to say, 
or because they had experienced exactly the same dream! 

Drewermann also moves in the same rationalist historical- 
critical way. The controversy of Jesus’ resurrection, which he 
tries to demythologize, 38 is included in the framework of his 
novel teachings. According to him, one of the most efficient 
interpretative methods is psychology, which is able, through 
its use of archetypes, to help the New Testament reader to 
understand in a useful way the mythically formulated reali¬ 
ties of the religious image of the world at that time. 

Conclusion 

From the theological perspective and liturgical experi¬ 
ence of the Orthodox Church, the viewpoints of Ludemann 
and Drewermann are unacceptable and unfounded, because 
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they are shortsighted and contrary to the received teaching 
of tradition. They do not have the ability to integrate the log¬ 
ical-physical with the superlogical-metaphysical element of 
the divine revelation; they cannot bridge the obvious human 
factor with the imminent divine presence in the world. But 
it is precisely there and in those terms that we can speak of 
the “mystery of economy.” The same theological thesis was 
manifest in early Christian worship, which is widely regard¬ 
ed as a valuable and valid historical source for the study of 
the origins and evolution of Christianity. An example from 
Orthodox worship is the hymn in which we find the striking 
expression that “the laws of nature have been overcome” 39 in 
the virginal conception of Mary. 

The approaches of the German intellectuals discussed 
above, and their interpretations of the texts of the New 
Testament, isolate them from the broader context of divine 
revelation, as does their reliance upon rationalist methods 
of interpretation. As a result, they both conclude that the re¬ 
ported appearances of the risen Jesus do not have any his¬ 
torical reality, which calls into question die theological and 
ecclesial meaning of these appearances. The disciples and 
the other apostles and followers (the twelve, the seventy or 
the five hundred, whom the Apostle Paul mentions 40 ) did not 
see their Messiah but rather fantasized his appearance, or so 
Ltidemann maintains. This happens, he continues, to all who 
are emotionally distressed and sorely grieved upon losing a 
loved one. Certainly, what remains unanswered is the ques¬ 
tion of the simultaneous common influence of this experi¬ 
ence on scores or even hundreds of people. 

It is not possible to subject faith events to the arid judg¬ 
ment of postmodern scientific research and experimentation. 
Orthodoxy, as a system of beliefs of faith and principally as 
a way of life, does not need the faux analyses and research 
of types of psychology which give the appearance of being 
scientifically legitimate. The essence of Christianity is the 
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final salvation of every human person, and this, according to 
Orthodox interpretive tradition, is completely historical, tan¬ 
gible, and meaningful. Correspondingly, facts that guarantee 
our salvation must also be real and tangible. The Apostle 
Paul underlines this truth, when he characteristically writes: 
“And if Christ is not risen, your faith is futile and you are 
still in your sins. Then also those who have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished.” 41 

For Orthodox soteriology, the eschatological salvation of 
humanity cannot be ensured if a stable foundation does not 
exist, namely the guarantee of the resurrection of the Son 
of God. Orthodox thought does not tolerate compromises. 
Not only the subjective but also the objective fact of Jesus’ 
resurrection provides security and guarantee for the salva¬ 
tion of human beings. Just as during Christ’s incarnation he 
fully assumed human nature as a real guarantee for the pos¬ 
sibility of its theosis through divine grace, so also during 
his historical resurrection the complete human nature was 
raised as a tangible verification of the triumph over death. In 
order to be consistent in the rationalist logic of Ludemann 
and Drewermann, then in addition to the resurrection, the 
incarnation of Christ must be questioned and doubted. In this 
case, however, Christianity is substantially dissolved. This 
approach automatically sets aside the “Christian,” or faith- 
based, reference, for a more rationalist approach, as hap¬ 
pened with both Ludemann and Drewermann. Ludemann’s 
assessment as it relates to Christianity is stated clearly in one 
of his later studies: “The reconstruction of that which Jesus 
really said and did allows us indeed to develop a portrait of 
a great man of antiquity. But that which remains is too little 
upon which to build a Christianity.” 42 
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Beyond Theologia Crucis: Jesus of Nazareth 
from Q to John via Paul (or John as a Radical 
Reinterpretation of Jesus of Nazareth) 

Petros Vassiliadis 


The Diversity of Christian Origins 

One of the major issues that will no doubt occupy our 
theological scholarship during the third millennium is the 
nature and the essence of Christianity. If I may put it quite 
directly, the issue at stake will be the choice between either 
its soteriological or ecclesiological character; either its per¬ 
sonal and salvation-by-faith dimension or its communal one. 
In other words, the solution will depend on the emphasis one 
gives either to the Pauline version of the Christian kerygma, 
as well as his interpretation of Jesus of Nazareth with its cli¬ 
max in the famous theologia crucis, or the Johannine under¬ 
standing of the mystery of incarnate Word and its eucharistic 
conception of reality. 

This presentation is my first attempt to examine the theo¬ 
logical trajectory from the very early stages of the Christian 
literary activity to the composition of the Gospel of John. It is 
based on some recent articles and scholarly contributions of 
mine on Q, Paul, and John. 1 It is my humble tribute to Professor 
Savas Agourides, the Orthodox biblical scholar who has been 
striving for nearly two generations to decipher the profound 
meaning of John the Theologian, the prototype of Orthodox 
theology. Professor Agourides was my mentor in biblical stud¬ 
ies and the scholar who courageously wrote the critical report 
for my doctoral dissertation on the Q-Document. 2 
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The scene is now becoming more or less clear after the 
great progress made in the biblical field, especially in the 
field of the Synoptic Gospel tradition, and more precisely in 
the study of Q. Progress has accrued not so much in terms 
of historical critical analysis of the earliest Gospel accounts, 
i.e., as a solution to the Synoptic problem, but in terms of 
the impact this analysis has had on the conventional picture 
of Christian origins that dominated biblical scholarship for 
almost a century. The second source of the Synoptic tradi¬ 
tion, known as Q, which no serious study can now ignore, 
seems to expound a radically different theological view than 
that of the mainstream kerygmatic expression of the early 
Church. Along with the discovery of the Gospel of Thomas, 
the existence of an early “Christian” document designated Q 
by scholars, a document with a semi-canonical status, pro¬ 
vides a vastly different perspective. The Q-Document lacks 
not only (a) a historical structure of Jesus ’ life of a Gospel 
type, i.e., with a “Passion and Resurrection story,” but also 
(b) any reference to the soteriological significance of Jesus ’ 
death? Consequently, it “challenges the assumption that the 
early Church was unanimous in making Jesus’ death and 
resurrection the fulcrum of Christian faith.” 4 The results of 
recent research on Q have “revealed the complexity of early 
Christian literary activity and also contributed to a reassess¬ 
ment of the originating impulse(s) of the whole Christian 
movement.” 5 

In fact, the challenge of Q to the conventional picture of 
Christian origins, and by extension also to the quest of the 
historical Jesus, and the predominance of the Pauline inter¬ 
pretation of the Christ event, is more far-reaching than the 
making of a little room for yet “another Gospel,” or another 
early Christian community, and so on. If Q is taken seriously 
into account, the entire landscape of early Christianity with 
all that it entails may need to be radically revised or at least 
thoroughly reconsidered. 6 
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Of course, there have been voices from the discipline of 
archeology for some time now 7 pointing out that the extant 
archaeological evidence supports this view. 8 But no one (or 
very few) could have ever listened to them. Biblical scholar¬ 
ship was not ready to review or put to the test the convention¬ 
al picture of early Christianity. Yet, more than a generation 
ago a number of scholars from all Christian traditions tried 
to reflect upon, and analyze, the origin of the theological 
significance of Jesus ’ death? They all illustrated that there 
was no unanimity among the first Christians with regard to 
the interpretation of Jesus’ death on the cross. In fact, there 
was a considerable variety of attempts to give a theological 
interpretation to this significant and unique event in the di¬ 
vine plan of salvation. 10 

Besides the so-called “soteriological” interpretation, ac¬ 
cording to which the raison d’ etre of Jesus’ death on the 
cross was the salvation of humankind, one can count at least 
another four crystallized interpretative attempts, with which 
the early Christian community attempted to grasp the mys¬ 
tery of Jesus’ death on the cross: 

(a) The “prophetic” interpretation," according to which 
Jesus’ death had no expiatory significance, being rather the 
true continuation of the persecution, sufferings, and violent 
end of the Old Testament prophets. 

(b) The “dialectic” interpretation, 12 according to which 
Jesus’ death was dialectically contrasted 13 to the resurrec¬ 
tion with the stress being more or less laid on the latter, and 
implying no soteriological connection to the cross. 

(c) The “apocalyptic” or “eschatological” interpretation, 14 
where too Jesus’ death is seen as having no soteriological 
significance but rather as being an eschatological act in full 
agreement with the divine plan. 

(d) And finally the “eucharistic” or “covenantal” interpre¬ 
tation, 15 pointing as well to other than the expiatory signifi¬ 
cance of Jesus’ death. Here his blood seals the new covenant 
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that God established with his people. 

The almost unanimous preference in the later New 
Testament literature given to the “soteriological” interpreta¬ 
tion, which of course can surely be traced to the period be¬ 
fore Paul’s conversion (cf. 1 Cor 15:3ff.), was “due to its hel- 
lenistic background, compared with the more or less Jewish 
background of all the other interpretations... The lack of any 
reference in other pre-pauline strata of the early Christian 
tradition...suggests a limited usage in the early Christian 
community. On the other hand, the prophetic interpretation, 
traces of which are found in almost all layers of primitive 
Christianity (Q-community, Hellenistic community, Markan 
community, Pauline community), suggests that it was wide¬ 
spread during this creative period”. 16 

In successive articles a few years ago I argued that, the 
time has come for scholarly research to distance itself as 
much as possible from the dominant scholarly syndrome 
of the priority of the texts over the experience , and theol¬ 
ogy over ecclesiology. There are many scholars who cling 
to this dogma, imposed by the post-Enlightenment and 
post-Reformation hegemony over all scholarly theological 
work. This approach can be summarized as follows. What 
constitutes the basis of any historical investigation, the core 
of Christian faith, cannot be extracted but from given texts 
(and/or archeological evidence 17 ), from die expressed theo¬ 
logical views, from a certain depositum fidei (be it the Bible, 
the Church (or apostolic) Tradition). Very rarely is there any 
serious reference to the eucharistic/eschatological experi¬ 
ence that preceded them, in fact, from the communion-event 
which was responsible for and produced these texts and 
views. 18 

These views were met with some skepticism on the basis 
of a suspicion of a latent return to the pre-critical approach 
to the Gospels and additional questions about my previously 
expressed postmodern concerns. 19 1 do not hide my discon- 
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tent with modernism, at least because it has over-rational¬ 
ized everything from social life to scholarship, from emotion 
to imagination, seeking to excessively control and constrict 
the irrational, the aesthetic and perhaps even the sacred. In 
the search to rationalize and historicize all, modernism has 
transformed not only what we know and how we know it, 
but also how we understand ourselves. Hence the longing by 
a wide range of intellectuals for wholeness, for community, 
for Gemeinschaft, for an antidote to the fragmentation and 
sterility of an overly technocratic society, and at the end of 
the road a consent to postmodernism. 

Having said all this, it is important to reaffirm what soci¬ 
ologists of knowledge very often point out: that modernism, 
counter-modernism, postmodernism, and even de-modem- 
ism, are always simultaneous processes. Otherwise postmod¬ 
ernism can easily end up as a neo-traditionalism that neglects 
or even negates the great achievements of the Enlightenment 
and the ensuing critical order and of course the democratic 
structure of our modem society. 20 

I felt obliged to say these things and reaffirm that all I 
argue for is the priority of the eschatological experience of 
the early Christian community over against its literary prod¬ 
ucts. I admit of course at the same time that very early, even 
from the time of St. Paul, there has been a shift - no matter 
for what reasons 21 - of the center of gravity from the eucha- 
ristic experience to the Christian message, from eschatology 
to Christology (and consequently to soteriology ), from the 
event (the kingdom of God), to the bearer and center of this 
event (Christ, and more precisely his sacrifice on the cross). 
However, my view is that the horizontal-eschatological per¬ 
spective always remained predominant in the early Church, 
both in the New Testament and in most of the subsequent 
Christian literature. The vertical-soteriological view was al¬ 
ways understood within the context of the horizontal-escha¬ 
tological perspective as supplemental and complementary. 22 
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This, however, is not something uncommon, even among 
the most fervent supporters of modernism within biblical 
scholarship of our time. More and more scholarly studies 
come out advocating the priority of the “eucharistic” conduct 
and/or “common meal” eschatological anticipation of Jesus’ 
Jewish contemporaries, of Jesus himself “eating together” 
with his disciples, and of course of the early Christian com¬ 
munity. 23 This wide recognition of the importance of the 
Eucharist in dealing with Christian origins has brought a 
new dimension to the understanding of its earliest stages. 
We are talking, of course, of the Eucharist neither in the 
sense of a mystery cult, nor as a mere ritual, but as the liv¬ 
ing expression of the ecclesial identity of the early Christian 
community, an expression of a koinonia of the eschata, and 
a proleptic manifestation of the kingdom of God, a vivid act 
of a community living in a new reality. 

The issue at stake, therefore, is how the ritual developed 
into a story. To put it in different terms, how the transmis¬ 
sion of the Jesus-tradition moved from an eschatological , 
experiential, didactic (sophiological?) 24 pattern to a histori¬ 
cal narrative of the Markan type. How can one explain the 
trajectory of Jesus’ traditions from a (non-Pauline) logia lit¬ 
erary genre (Q and Thomas) to a story literary genre (Mark 
and then the rest of the canonical Gospels). In addition, one 
cannot ignore that Paul did not care about the Jesus of his¬ 
tory (2 Cor 5:16fF.), and yet Mark theologically produced a 
Gospel of a Pauline type. 

Before the consolidation of the Q hypothesis, everything 
was centered on the assumption of a soteriological empha¬ 
sis from the very beginning of Christian origins. According 
to this explanation the trajectory went as follows: from the 
soteriological significance of Jesus of Nazareth, to Paul, to 
post-Pauline Christianity (Gospels), and then on to Catholic/ 
Orthodox Christianity. 

After the consolidation and the almost unanimous accep- 
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tance of the Q hypothesis, an alternative explanation can be 
convincingly advanced. And this explanation places a great 
deal of importance on the assumption of the priority of the 
eschatological teaching of Jesus of Nazareth re-enacted and 
performed around the “common meal” eschatological fel¬ 
lowships expressing the “eucharistic” perspective of the 
Christian community. According to this explanation the ear¬ 
ly Christian community developed in two trajectories: 

(1) The kingdom-of-God teaching of the historical Jesus, 
to Q, to James, to the Didache, to Thomas, and then on to mar¬ 
ginal Christian groups, especially to Gnostic Christianity. 

(2) The kingdom-of-God teaching of the historical Jesus, 
to Paul, to Mark, to the rest of the canonical Gospels, to Acts, 
and then on to early Orthodox Christianity. 

It is quite interesting that the later Catholic/Orthodox 
Christianity preserved both the eucharistic/eschatological 
element, prominent in the first trajectory, and the soteriologi- 
cal/christological one, around which the second trajectory 
developed. 

With regard to the relations between Mark and Q, I re¬ 
jected in an earlier study all the proposed solutions (either 
of direct dependence one way or the other, or mutual inde¬ 
pendence) and suggested that Mark did “have knowledge 
of Q-traditions... he was acquainted with the Q-Document 
itself... [he did not] derive any material therefrom... [be¬ 
cause] his attitude to the Q-materials [was] critical.” 25 This 
might have been due to Q’s non-soteriological motifs and 
perhaps to its lack of a theologia-crucis orientation on which 
the entire Pauline tradition was so dependent. 

I take for granted the findings of some cultural anthropolo¬ 
gists, that in Israel, like in all societies and religious systems, 
the connection between ritual and story was fundamental. 
The main story of the Jewish people, the exodus from Egypt, 
was ritually reenacted in Israel’s major festival, the Passover, 
and the main promise of Yahweh to his people, i.e. his uni- 
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lateral covenant to all descendants of Abraham and later to 
Jacob (Israel), was reenacted in rituals and offerings during 
all their annual festivals. We also know that these promises 
of the blessings of that covenant had been a hope rather than 
a reality, which nevertheless stayed alive and was constantly 
renewed up to the time of the historical Jesus. In all its forms 
(Isaianic, Danielic, Enochic, or Qumranic) this hope was 
celebrated around the common meals in anticipation of the 
coming of the messianic meal with the anointed priest and/or 
the anointed king. And there were numerous prophets during 
Jesus’ time, who attempted to reenact or to prepare for the 
messianic liberation of Israel. 

Coming now to Jesus of Nazareth there is good evidence 
in all Gospel accounts that he, too, celebrated common meals 
with his disciples and friends, and this not only because he 
certainly was a devoted Jew, “marginal” or not. And there is 
no reason to doubt that the early Christian communities cel¬ 
ebrated common meals in anticipation of the eschatological/ 
messianic reality. Most probably the Christian community’s 
meals had their origin in meals that Jesus celebrated with his 
disciples. 26 

There is a growing awareness among most biblical and 
liturgical scholars working on the original form of the eucha- 
ristic accounts of the New Testament that Jesus’ last meal, as 
well as the other common meals, must have been understood 
in eschatological rather than soteriological terms; that is, as 
anticipation of the banquet of God with his people in the 
kingdom of God. Whatever soteriological significance was 
later attached to them was certainly understood only within 
this eschatological perspective, never outside it. 

It is not only (1) the apparent eschatological orienta¬ 
tion of the overall “institution narratives” in all their forms 
(Marcan/Matthaean and Pauline/Lucan). It is also clear that 
(2) the saying pertaining to the cup in its oldest form was 
not centered on the content of the cup (the wine, and further 
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through the sacrificial meaning of Jesus’ blood, on its sote- 
riological significance), but on the cup as the symbol of the 
new covenant; 27 and above all, (3) the bread in its original 
meaning was not connected with Jesus’ crucified body, but 
had ecclesiological connotations, starting as a symbol of the 
eschatological community. Justin Taylor has convincingly 
argued for the eschatological importance of the “breaking 
of the bread” in early Christianity. 28 Perhaps the intermedi¬ 
ate stage in the overall process was the Pauline image of the 
“body of Christ.” 

The story of Jesus’ suffering and death remained fluid for 
a long time. Evidence for this is the different versions of the 
Passion narrative in the Gospel literature, owing to the oral 
performance of the story in ritual celebrations. As the early 
faithful in their ritual celebrations were reading again and 
again the Old Testament lessons and then told the story of 
Jesus’ death, the Passion story was enriched by scriptural 
language. 

At this stage Paul’s theological interpretation of Jesus’ 
death through his famous theologia crucis, his major contri¬ 
bution to Christianity, played a catalytic role. In view of the 
idea that, it is stories that create nations, and more precisely 
stories that can function as a founding element in any reli¬ 
gious system, the story of Jesus’ suffering, death, and resur¬ 
rection, and by extension the Gospel narratives, proved to be 
a significant factor in the development of Christianity. In this 
way the original eschatological dimension was able to sur¬ 
vive and have a lasting impact in the course of history. The 
new eschatological community, which expressed its identity 
in eucharistic ritual, could only be nourished and sustained 
by this version of the story, namely the Passion narrative, a 
version derived from ritual, and which in turn ultimately has 
its roots in the commensal practices of Jesus. 

The theologia crucis, the story, and the soteriological in¬ 
terpretation of Jesus’ death in the course of history even- 
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tually overwhelmed the earlier ethical, eucharistic, and es¬ 
chatological understanding of Christian identity. Ironically 
enough, the same process was in force in the understanding 
of the sacrament of the Eucharist, where for most of the time 
the personalistic and soteriological elements overwhelmed 
the prominent eschatological and ecclesiological ones; not 
as deviation and corrupted additional elements, but as a nec¬ 
essary part of a survival process. What, however, became 
quite damaging for the future of Christian theology was its 
elevation after the Reformation to an absolute approach to 
the Christian faith. 

And here the other, equally unique, contribution of the 
early Christian community, namely the Johannine radical in¬ 
terpretation of Jesus of Nazareth, needs to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. The importance of Johannine theology, so badly 
overlooked in modernity as a tool for the proper understand¬ 
ing of the Christian identity, and completely ignored as a 
contribution to all quests for the historical Jesus, may need 
to be reconsidered. 

The Johannine Contribution 

The Gospel of John (hereafter GJ) is unique in religious 
literature, because it challenges the conventional approach 
to many religious issues. Ironically, it is also the theologi¬ 
cal treatise that has shaped the identity and self-understand¬ 
ing of the Christian Church, thus becoming the Gospel of 
Christianity. It is not only its “transcendent theology con¬ 
cerning Jesus,” 29 which determined the Christian doctrine, 
but its profound reflection on Jesus of Nazareth through its 
eucharistic theology. The originality of ideas of GJ provoked 
strong controversy in early Christianity. This controversy 
continued in the modem era, though for quite different rea¬ 
sons. It gained recognition, respect and renewed consider¬ 
ation only in postmodemity. For whereas in modernity the 
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focus of biblical theology with regard to Jesus tradition has 
mainly focused on the Synoptic Gospels, now in postmoder¬ 
nity more emphasis is given to the Johannine tradition. 

GJ presupposes the Synoptic tradition but moves beyond 
its logic, as well as beyond some of the earlier (Pauline) 
theological views. Theologically it approaches the endur¬ 
ing problems of history, human destiny, death, and salvation 
starting not from anthropology but rather from Christology . 30 
Christology in GJ, however, cannot to be understood apart 
from its Pneumatology , since “the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit” 
(14:26), according to GJ’s terminology, can be easily defined 
as the “alter ego” of Christ (“and I will ask my father and he 
will give you another Paraclete so that he might remain with 
you always” (14:16). This other Paraclete who “will teach 
you all things” (14:26) is “the Spirit of truth” (14:17; 15:26; 
16:13); and in the final analysis the one who will “guide you 
into all the truth” (16:12). Consequently human beings are 
in communion with “the way, the truth and the life,” who is 
Christ, only through the Holy Spirit, whom he bestows upon 
the world as a gift of God the Father. 31 The crucial question, 
of course, is how and on what condition one can become 
bearer of the Spirit. In answering this question modem ex- 
egetes are dramatically divided. Conservative scholars insist 
that according to GJ this can only happen within the Church 
through the sacraments, whereas liberal critics argue that it 
is in keeping the word of God and being in communion with 
Christ that salvation can be accomplished. 

In GJ the Christian community (i.e. the Church), just as 
in the early Christian tradition, is not perceived as an institu¬ 
tion, an organization with defined or set doctrines, and/or a 
specific social order. Rather, it is understood as communion 
with Christ, just as Christ is in communion with the Father, 
when believers keep Christ’s word and believe in him who 
had sent him (10:30; 17:21ff.). They are “of the truth” when 
they hear his voice, just as the sheep hear the voice of the 
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good shepherd (10:Iff). All these happen, when they change 
their lives, i.e. when they are bom from above (3:3), by the 
Spirit (3:5ff.). But this birth by the Spirit, unlike natural birth, 
is the work of God that no one can control, just as happens 
with the wind. “The Spirit blows where he wills, [just as 
mysteriously and freely as the wind], and you hear its sound 
but you do not know from where it comes or where it goes. 
Thus it is with everyone who is bom of the Spirit” (3:8). For 
this reason the proper worship of the community has to be 
“in spirit and in truth ” (4:24). 

This distinctly charismatic ecclesiological view, howev¬ 
er, alternates with a number of seemingly strong sacramen¬ 
tal references, which were so far either rejected in modem 
scholarship as later additions or interpolations, or explained 
in a conventional “sacramentalistic,” i.e. pre-modem, way. 
As a matter of fact, there is no other issue that has so divided 
modem scholarship than the sacramental or non-sacramen- 
tal character of the GJ. 32 The debate is usually supported by 
its apparent silence regarding baptism and Eucharist, and by 
some passages that seem to speak in a veiled or symbolic 
manner. In my view, the issue at stake is whether the vari¬ 
ous “sacramental” references, are at all related to the “sac¬ 
ramentalistic” views of the ancient Hellenistic mystery cults 
contemporary to the early Church, 33 or have much more 
dynamic connotations, i.e., whether they actually stand as 
a further reflection on the traditional (Pauline and Synoptic) 
understanding of the Eucharist, thus being a radical reinter¬ 
pretation of the Christian identity. 

Although the GJ omits the words of institution of the 
Eucharist, it is rightly considered the “sacramental” book 
par excellence . 34 The miraculous change of the water into 
wine at the wedding in Cana (2:1-11) at the outset of Jesus’ 
earthly ministry, the symbolism of the vine and the branches 
in the “Farewell Discourse” (ch. 15), the flow of blood and 
water from the pierced side of the crucified Jesus (19:34) 
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and so many other elements make the sacramental, or rather 
eucharistic, character of the GJ inescapable. Of course, the 
most discussed units in this respect are chapter 6 with its 
“Eucharistic Discourse” (especially 6:5 lb-58); the washing 
of the disciples’ feet, which actually replaces the Synoptic 
account of the institution of the Eucharist, and in fact the 
entire chapter 13; the anointing of Jesus in 12:Iff; and the 
so-called “High-Priestly Prayer” in chapter 17, as a model 
of eucharistic prayer and a plea for the unity of humankind. 
I will briefly analyze these pericopes, starting with what I 
consider to be the indispensable theological framework of 
11:51-52. 

It has long been recognized that the GJ claims that the 
ultimate gifts of God, usually associated with the end times 
of history, are already accessible to the believer “in Christ.” 
This claim is made, however, without compromising the fu¬ 
ture dimension of those gifts. The GJ seems to insist that 
these eschatological realities are present in the life of the be¬ 
liever, although there is still a future and unfulfilled quality 
to them. In doing this, it invites the readers to turn their at¬ 
tention from the future to the present quality of Christian ex¬ 
istence. Nevertheless, it perfectly keeps the balance between 
the present and the future, giving the impression that it at¬ 
tempts to correct an excessively futurist orientation, without 
dispensing with the future altogether. 

This ambivalence is, in fact, evident in the entire teaching, 
and especially the life and work, of the Jesus of history, all 
of which cannot be properly understood without a reference 
to the messianic expectations of Judaism, i.e., the coming 
of a Messiah, who in the “last days” of history (eschaton) 
would establish his kingdom by calling all the dispersed and 
afflicted people of God into one place to become one body 
united around him. The idea of “gathering into one place the 
scattered people of God and of all the nations,” coupled with 
the descent of God’s Spirit upon the sons and daughters of 
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God, is found in the prophetic tradition, 35 and is also evident 
in the early Christian literature. 36 And here a statement in 
GJ - generally overlooked in modem biblical scholarship 
- about the role of the Messiah is extremely important. In 
that statement the author of GJ interprets the words of the 
Jewish high priest by affirming that “he prophesied that Jesus 
should die...not for the nation only, but to gather into one the 
children of God who are scattered abroad” (11:51-52). 

Jesus of Nazareth, therefore, identified himself with the 
Messiah of the end times, who would be the center of the 
gathering of the dispersed people of God. It was on this 
radical eschatological teaching about the kingdom of God 
that the early Christian community developed its theology, 
ecclesiology, spirituality, and its mission. It was exactly this 
gathering that has ever since been reenacted in the liturgical 
practice of the Eucharist. Already in the writings of Paul it 
was stated that all who believe in Christ are incorporated 
into the one people of God and mystically united into his 
body through Baptism. The GJ has further developed this 
teaching in regard to the unity of the people of God by point¬ 
ing out that this incorporation into Christ’s body takes place 
in the Eucharist, a significant identity act which was seen not 
as a mystery cult but as a foretaste of the expected eschato¬ 
logical Kingdom. 

To understand the overall Johannine eucharistic theol¬ 
ogy one has undoubtedly to start from chapter 6. 37 The entire 
chapter begins with three wondrous deeds: the feeding of the 
multitude, the walking of Jesus on the sea, and the landing 
of the boat (6:1-21). Then a lengthy discourse on the “bread 
of life” follows, where Jesus makes high claims for himself 
consistent with the announcement of his prologue (1:1-18). 
The result is a division among his hearers, which finds many 
who had believed now leaving him (6:22-71). 

There is no doubt that the author obviously wanted to 
set the Christ event within the framework of the Exodus- 
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Passover theme. In the Johannine Passion story Jesus is 
made to die at the very time the lambs are being slaughtered 
in preparation for the Passover meal of the same evening 
(19:14). The symbolism suggests that Christ is to be viewed 
as the new Passover lamb by which God liberates human¬ 
ity from oppression, just as Israel was freed from slavery in 
Egypt. 

This Passover framework, however, is interpreted through 
clear sacramental references. Only the passage of the walk¬ 
ing of Jesus on the sea (6:16-21) seems to be outside this 
scheme. But this is probably due to the fact that this very unit 
was preserved in the earlier Synoptic tradition (Mark 6:30- 
52; Matt 14:13-27), coupled with the account of the multi¬ 
plication of loaves. At any rate, the entire discourse on the 
“bread of life” (6:22ff.) is a continuation of, and a commen¬ 
tary on, the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, which, 
by the way, had already been given in the Synoptic tradition 
an accented eucharistic dimension (Mark. 6:41). 38 

In general, if Paul and the Synoptic Gospels underline the 
significance of the soteriological/sacramental understanding 
of the Eucharist, i.e., via the Pauline theologia crucis, it was 
GJ that went beyond this theologia crucis and gave it a life- 
orientated understanding. By doing so, it underlined a com¬ 
pletely different dimension to the Christ event, thus pointing 
to another direction in the so-called quest for the historical 
Jesus. Without losing its connection with Jesus’ death (cf. 
John 19:34), the eschatological meal of the community in 
GJ is essentially distanced from death and associated rather 
with life (“the bread that I will give is my flesh which I will 
give for the life of the world,” [6:51; see also 6:33,58]). The 
antithesis between bread and manna illustrates perfectly this 
truth; for whereas the Jews who had eaten the manna in the 
desert died, those who partake of the true bread will have life 
eternal (6:58, 33). 

Reading carefully through the entire Johannine eucharistic 
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discourse (6:22-71), a clear change of vocabulary and con¬ 
tent in w. 5 lb-58 is more than evident. 39 In these verses faith 
in Christ is no longer the basic presupposition for eternal life 
(“he who believes in me has eternal life. I am the bread of 
life” [6:47-48; cf. also 6:35]); eternal life now is linked with 
eating the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ (“Truly tru¬ 
ly, if you do not eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his 
blood you will not have life in yourselves. Whoever eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood has eternal life... he who eats me, 
shall live by me,” [6:54f, 57]). However, as I have argued 
elsewhere, 40 the profound meaning of these sayings is given 
by the concluding remark of v. 6:56: “those who eat my flesh 
and drink my blood abide in me, and I in them." With these 
words GJ denotes an unbroken relationship, communion, and 
abiding presence of God, which surpass both the Hellenistic 
concept of “ecstasy,” and at the same time the classical con¬ 
ception of the Jewish prophecy, because it transforms the 
eschatological expectation from a future event to a present 
reality. It also avoids any trace of pantheism, since there is 
no hint of the idea of “identification” of the initiate with the 
deity, the principal teaching of the mystery cults. 

Here we have the beginnings of what has become axi¬ 
omatic in later Christian tradition: to have “eternal life” - in 
other words to live an authentic and not conventional life 
- one has to be in communion with Christ. Communion with 
Christ, however, means participation in the perfect commu¬ 
nion which exists between the Father and the Son (“Just as 
the living Father sent me, and I live through the Father, s/he 
who eats me will live through me,” [John 6:57]). What we 
have here in GJ is in fact a parallel expression to what has 
become in later patristic literature the biblical foundation of 
the doctrine of theosis (divinization; cf. the classic statement 
of 2 Pet 1:4). In the case of GJ, however, this idea is ex¬ 
pressed in a more dynamic and less abstract way. 

Taking this argument a little further, one can say that GJ 
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further develops an understanding of the Eucharist as the un¬ 
ceasingly repeated act of sealing the “new covenant” of God 
with his new people. This interpretation is, of course, evi¬ 
denced also in the earlier Synoptic and Pauline tradition, al¬ 
though there the covenantal interpretation of Jesus’ death in 
the phrase “this is my blood of the covenant ” (Mark 14:24, 
et al.; 1 Cor 11:25), is somewhat hidden by the soteriological 
formula “which is shed for you” (ibid). 

This eucharistic theology of GJ, with the direct emphasis 
on the idea of the covenant and of communion, is in fact in 
accordance with the prophet Jeremiah’s vision, which was at 
the same time also a promise. Just as in Jeremiah, so also in 
GJ, it is the idea of a new covenant, of communion, and of the 
Church as a people, that are most strongly emphasized. 41 

Through this covenantal eucharistic dimension, the GJ 
does not only go beyond the theologia crucis; it also devel¬ 
ops other important characteristics. It deals with both the pro¬ 
found meaning of the act of identity in the Eucharistic celebra¬ 
tion of the early Christian community and with the question 
of who Jesus of Nazareth actually was. The pericope of the 
“Washing of the Disciples’ Feet” (13:1-20) is a key pericope 
in this respect. The incident in question, which is preserved 
only in the GJ, is placed in the context of the Last Supper, 
and in direct connection with Judas’ betrayal. In other words, 
in the same place the Synoptic Gospels have all recorded the 
dominical sayings of the institution of the Eucharist (Mark 
14:22-25). Given GJ’s almost certain knowledge of the 
Synoptic tradition, one can fairly argue that its author obvi¬ 
ously replaced the account of the institution of the Eucharist 
with the symbolic act of Jesus’ washing of his disciples’ feet. 
A careful reading of the reference to the new commandment 
of love (13:34-15), in the same context, brings immediately 
to the reader’s mind the institution narrative. The “ new com¬ 
mandment” sounds very similar to the “ new covenant” of the 
institution narratives of the Synoptic tradition. 
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In sum, GJ understands the Eucharist not as a mere “cul- 
tic” and “sacramental” act, but primarily as a diaconal act 
and an alternative way of life with apparent social implica¬ 
tions. For in those days the washing of a disciple’s feet was 
more than an ultimate act of humble service and kenotic dia- 
konia; it was an act of radical social behavior, in fact, a rite 
of inversion of roles within the society. 42 To this should be 
added Jesus’ admonition to his disciples and through them to 
his Church: “For I have given you an example, that you also 
should do as I have done to you” (John 13:15). The diaconal 
implication of the Johannine understanding of the Eucharist 
becomes quite evident. 

It is almost an assured result of modem biblical and litur¬ 
gical scholarship that the Eucharist was “lived” in the early 
Christian community as a foretaste of the coming kingdom 
of God. It was experienced as a proleptic manifestation, 
within the tragic realities of history, of an authentic life of 
communion, unity, justice and equality, entailing no practi¬ 
cal differentiation (soteriological and beyond) between men 
and women. 

If this was the original meaning of the Eucharist, then the 
redaction by GJ of another ritually significant pericope, and 
closely related to the “eucharistic” incident of the “wash¬ 
ing of the disciples’ feet,” namely that of the “Anointing of 
Jesus” (John 12:Iff.), may not be accidental. GJ not only 
placed this famous pericope in the same Passover setting as 
the pericope of the “Washing of the Disciples’ Feet” (John 
13:Iff.); it also replaced the unknown woman by Mary, a 
figure from within Jesus’ most beloved family of Lazarus. 
In fact, Mary is presented in contrast with her sister Martha, 
who, according to an account in Luke’s Gospel was “anx¬ 
ious and troubled about many things [except] the one thing... 
needful” (Luke 10:41). What is, however, even more impor¬ 
tant for our case is the transfer of the original anointing of 
Jesus’ hair (Mark 14:3/Matt 26:7, originally understood as a 
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prophetic act of messianic character), to Jesus’ feet (12:3). 43 
In this way GJ proleptically anticipates Jesus’ washing of his 
disciples’ feet. By so doing, the “disciple of love” changed 
an act of “witness” into an act of “diakonia.” 

Before closing my reflections on GJ it is necessary to 
say a few words about ch.17, the famous “High-Priestly 
(Eucharistic?) Prayer,” ultimately understood as a prayer 
for the unity of humankind. It is commonly accepted that 
GJ is structured according to two major parts: the “Book of 
Signs” (chs. 1-12) and the “Book of Glory” (chs. 13-20). 
Both of them are centered around the notion of Jesus’ “glori¬ 
fication,” of his “hour.” Whereas in the first part Jesus’ “hour 
has not come” (John 2:4; 7:30; 8:20), in the second part 
the presence of the “hour,” Jesus’ death and resurrection, is 
clearly affirmed (John 13:1; 17:1). In this second part GJ 
presents Jesus addressing his disciples alone (13-17), and 
narrates, but at the same time reflects on, Jesus’ Passion and 
Resurrection (18-21). 

John 14—16, the so-called “Farewell Discourse,” deal 
with Jesus’ final instructions to his disciples. They consist 
of a mosaic of themes introduced, explored, dropped, and 
reintroduced, the central point being the promise of the send¬ 
ing of the “Paraclete,” “the Spirit of Truth,” the first serious 
pneumatological reflection in Christian literature. 

Nevertheless, the most important part is undoubtedly ch. 
17, “Jesus’ High-Priestly Prayer” for his disciples. However, 
Jesus’ prayer in ch. 17 is not only a prayer on behalf of his 
disciples and their theosis in his glorification, but is also “on 
behalf of those who will believe in [Christ] through their 
word” (17:20). All the motifs and symbols used in this chap¬ 
ter remind us of the “Eucharistic Prayer,” the anaphora of 
the later Christian liturgy, which as a “reasonable worship” 
and “bloodless sacrifice” is being offered not only for the 
Christian community itself, but also for the oekoumene, “for 
the life of the whole world.” In addition, the basic aim of 
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Jesus’ prayer is “that they may all be one” (17:2Iff.), and it is 
by extension an appeal for the unity of humankind. It is char¬ 
acteristic that the whole argument is being developed on the 
model of the perfect unity that exists between Christ and his 
Father, i.e. the unity that exists within the Holy Trinity (“as 
you. Father, are in me and I am in you,” (John 17:21), “that 
they may be one, as we are one,” 7:22). It is not accidental 
that the Eucharist, the Church’s mystery par excellence, is 
also an expression of the ultimate act of unity; nor is it acci¬ 
dental that it is a rite of glory, experienced as such in almost 
all Christian traditions, though more distinctly in the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. 

Therefore, if any conclusion is to be drawn from this 
affirmation of the ecclesial and diaconal dimension of the 
Eucharist in GJ, this is, so I believe, a radical reinterpretation 
of the picture of the Jesus of Nazareth as presented in the 
Pauline (and Synoptic) tradition through the famous theolo- 
gia crucis. 
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Clean and Unclean in the New Testament: 
Implications for Contemporary 
Liturgical Practices 

Demetrios C. Passakos 

One of the constitutive elements of the worldview that 
every culture brings forth is the distinction between sacred 
and profane and consequently between clean and unclean. 
Previous generations of scholars used to believe that distinc¬ 
tions of this sort were only typical of primitive cultures and 
their respective religious expressions. Studies in the last de¬ 
cades though, have convincingly demonstrated that modem 
societies create and impose on their members norms rooted 
in this distinction as well. Uncleanness is perceived in its 
essence as disorder, a threat to social harmony and decen¬ 
cy, an element tolerable only at the margins, but preferably 
completely beyond the borders maintained by a society. In 
this perspective, “unclean” is everything that does not fit in 
the space, or even in the time, in which it is found, and thus 
belongs elsewhere. Such a location of the unclean indirectly 
defines the boundaries of a “cultural map.” 

The distinction between clean and unclean was of keen 
interest to Palestinian Judaism. It defined relations between 
the Jews and other peoples, animals, plants, and other things. 
Jesus, appearing in such an environment, took a position vis- 
a-vis this distinction and its consequences. So did the first 
Christian communities as reflected in the books of the New 
Testament. Approaching these positions is not only histori¬ 
cally interesting; it provides us with the appropriate precon¬ 
ditions for evaluating modem Christian practices resulting 
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from the distinction between clean and unclean. 

Jewish Background 

Studies of modem anthropologists like Mary Douglas and 
Edmond Leach have shown that the purity laws a society im¬ 
poses on its members have a direct relation with the external 
pressures that this society receives as a whole. Douglas, a 
British anthropologist, particularly in her study Purity and 
Danger, relied on the principle that the human body is of¬ 
ten used as a symbol of the wider society, which therefore 
acquires form, external boundaries, margins and internal 
structure. 1 She suggests that the rituals that express concern 
about the body’s orifices reflect the anxiety to maintain the 
political and cultural unity of a minority group. This is what 
happened, according to Douglas, in the case of Israel: “The 
Israelites were always in their history a hard-pressed mi¬ 
nority. In their beliefs all the bodily issues were polluted: 
blood, pus, excreta, semen, etc. The threatened boundaries 
of their politic body would be well mirrored in their care 
for the integrity, unity and purity of the physical body... The 
anxiety about bodily margins expresses danger to group sur¬ 
vival.” 2 The use and importance of this observation is also 
seen in a study by Leach, who utilized the structuralism of 
Claude Levi-Strauss for an analysis of the Old Testament. 
Leach claimed that the law of endogamy in parallel to the 
political practice of mixed marriages, and demonstrated that 
the sociopolitical problems Israel faced, such as being sur¬ 
rounded by often hostile nations, are reflected in the Jewish 
legislation about purity. 3 This legislation is constituted by 
the Pentateuch’s “purity laws” (Lev 11-15), the “law of holi¬ 
ness” (Lev 17-26), and code of laws (Deut 14:1-21), which, 
among other factors, determined the development of Jewish 
sectarianism during the Greco-Roman times. 

Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14:1-21, therefore, draw a 
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distinction between clean and unclean animals. Furthermore, 
sections of Leviticus concern the purification of women af¬ 
ter childbirth (ch. 12); laws concerning leprosy and plague 
(ch. 13); the cleaning and purification of those afflicted with 
disease (ch. 14); and bodily discharges (running issue, men¬ 
struation, bloodshed) (ch. 15). Leviticus 17 describes the 
tabernacle or temple as the only clean places for sacrific¬ 
es, and sets the prohibition against eating meat with blood. 
Leviticus 18 names the unclean sexual relations; and chapter 
19 contains several laws of holiness and justice (Sabbath, 
idols, relations with one another). Leviticus 20 defines the 
penalties concerning serious sins (homicide, magic, unclean 
sexual relations) and chapter 21 outlines the duties of the 
priest and the high priest; chapter 22 regards the holiness of 
the offerings and how holiness could be achieved. Leviticus 
23 recounts the proper way to celebrate the festivals and 
chapter 24 tells about the care for the lamp, the blasphemy 
against God and the law of retribution. In Lev 25 one can 
find information about the sabbatical and the jubilee year, 
the institution of slavery and the relation of Israelites to it. 
This unit ends in chapter 26, which contains blessings for 
obedience to the Law and curses for its violation. 

A careful analysis of the above-mentioned laws leads 
to easy initial conclusions: a) The “clean-unclean” Jewish 
framework includes animals, fish, birds and plants (and 
therefore food), places and times, and human beings, as we 
will see later; b) dirt is specifically connected with death (cf. 
Num 19), with genital excretion, with leprosy, with human 
feces (cf. Deut 23:12-24; Ezek 4:12-14) and primarily with 
blood, since it is perceived as the carrier of life (Lev 17:11). 
c) If one tries to find coherence in all these ritual norms, the 
only possible explanation is that these laws intensified the 
separation of Israelites from the neighboring Gentile peo¬ 
ples, and that they helped them to maintain faith in God, 
who assured them that in doing so “I will set my tabernacle 
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among you: and my soul shall not abhor you. And I will walk 
among you, and will be your God, and ye shall be my peo¬ 
ple” (Lev 26:11-12 KJV). Anyway, we have to mention here 
that the later great writers, the prophets, radically transferred 
the ritual customs to the realm of interpersonal responsibility 
(cf. e.g. Isa 1:10-17). 4 

The mutual dependence between these ritual laws and 
Jewish sectarianism is also present in the ways the vari¬ 
ous Jewish groups tried to maintain their particular iden¬ 
tity, which distinguished them not only from Gentiles, but 
from other Jews too. Thus, for example, the Pharisees - the 
name itself testifies to their qualitative separation from the 
others - were organized in religious groups ( haburoth ) and 
set up boundaries between themselves and outsiders, who 
were by definition a source of ritual defilement. In addition, 
they paid the tithe to the priests and the Levites, and they ate 
their food in a framework of ritual cleanness, like the priests. 
This concern for ritual cleanness had also led the monks of 
Qumran into isolation, where, with almost daily ritual baths 
and sacred meals, they proclaimed their cleanness and their 
revulsion towards those outside the community. The Zealots 
preferred to die rather than be defiled by eating prohibited 
food according to the Jewish laws of purity (cf. 1-2 Macc). 

From this perspective, food in particular became the 
means by which members defined what was consistent with 
and what was contrary to the Law. Food defined the relation¬ 
ship of Jews with God, and among themselves. In this way it 
could represent blessing or curse, acceptance or rejection or 
doubt, it could be identified with God’s word, it could there¬ 
fore be a constitutive element of the covenant, of sectarian¬ 
ism, even of apostasy. 5 

We must particularly approach the case of common 
meals within the context of Jewish views about the Gentiles. 
Jewish society was stratified into categories of people ac¬ 
cording to their lineage origins and their possible relation 
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with the Temple. Following early rabbinical traditions, re¬ 
flecting the situation in the times of Jesus, one could find 
in Palestine, according to the Jewish viewpoint, seven cat¬ 
egories of people 6 : (a) Priests; (b) Levites; (c) Full-blooded 
Israelites; (d) Illegal children of priests, proselytes or Gentile 
converts to Judaism and proselyte freedmen; (e) Those bom 
of incestuous or adulterous unions, foundlings and eunuchs 
made so by men; (f) Eunuchs bom that way, those deformed 
sexually and the hermaphrodites; (g) and Gentiles, meaning 
the non-Jews. In accordance with this scale was the degree 
of purity of each group. 7 The Gentiles therefore belonged at 
the bottom, and were treated as abomination, or at the very 
least unclean; one could say they were entirely off the purity 
scale. Any contact with their bodies, clothes, houses, even 
cooking vessels was avoided as polluting. Keep in mind here 
that even God-fearers, were still regarded as Gentiles. 8 They 
were not allowed to enter the Temple, except in the Gentiles’ 
precinct, to marry with, eat with, or relate with members 
of the Jewish community. The only way for a Gentile to be 
transferred to a higher place in the purity scale was to be¬ 
come a proselyte; that is, to be circumcised. Even then he 
was not a full Israelite, but he was placed in a lower place in 
the purity scale. 

We have ample historical evidence about the general 
Jewish prohibition for common meals with the Gentiles. 
This information can be considered reliable since it con¬ 
tains, besides the Jewish references, views or responses of 
classical writers towards Jews and Judaism such as from 
Hecataeus of Abdera in his work “Aegyptiaca,” Apollonius 
Molon in his work “Against the Jews,” Philostratus in his 
work “Life of Apollonius of Tyana,” Pompeius Trogus, and 
Tacitus. Evidence from these writers and many Jewish ref¬ 
erences from the relevant era, such as 2 Maccabees 7:Iff, 
Daniel 1:3-17, Judith 12:1-19, Esther 4:17, Tobit 1:11, the 
Letter of Aristeas, the Book of Jubilees, the story of Joseph 
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and Asenath, and many rabbinical passages, 9 assure us that 
from the fourth century B.C. to the second century A.D. and 
afterwards, Jews tried to keep away from Gentiles, in order 
to maintain the community’s boundaries, as defined by the 
Law. As P.F. Esler has remarked 

Although Jews were happy to mix with Gentiles in syna¬ 
gogues or possibly even in market-places or streets, eating 
with them was a different matter. Eating was an occasion 
fraught with the possibility of breaching the purity code, 
one of the most crucial aspects of the Mosaic Law for the 
maintenance of the separate identity of the Jewish ethnos. 
The antipathy of Jews towards table-fellowship with Gen¬ 
tiles, in the full sense of sitting around a table with them 
and sharing the same food, wine and vessels, was an in¬ 
trinsic feature of Jewish life centuries before and after our 
period. 10 

But we have to admit that the very existence of proselytes 
is the proof of a historical dilemma for the Jewish nation. 
This indicates a continuity, among at least some Jews, of 
the receptive spirit of early Israel during the pre-captivity 
period, as one can see in the books of Ruth and Jonah, and in 
parts of Isaiah and Jeremiah. This was of course the case for 
all Jews. On the one hand the dynamic sociopolitical tactics 
of the first Hasmonean Kings, the missionary concern of the 
diaspora Jews, and the interest of some Gentiles in the na¬ 
tion of philosophers, as many thought Jews were, had began 
a process that could transform Judaism into an “ecumeni¬ 
cal” religion. But on the other hand, the victories and the 
dominance of the Maccabees were leading at the same time 
to a more intense emphasis on the Law and, accordingly, 
to uncritical nationalism. 11 Thus, polarizing situations were 
created. As a result the Jewish nation did not ever overcome, 
in a fruitful way, the dilemma between nationalism and mis¬ 
sionary interest. The critical stance of early Christianity to¬ 
wards the Law, and particularly towards purity laws, gener- 
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ated the necessary dynamics for approaching the Gentiles 
and incorporating them into the saving community. But even 
here, as we will see below, overcoming that dilemma was not 
achieved easily, nor did it satisfy all Christian movements of 
the early period. 


Early Christianity 

Early Christianity arose and developed within the frame¬ 
work of Israel and there are sound reasons for the allegation 
that, at least in its Palestinian version, it could be included 
in the many renewal Jewish sects of the first century. But 
to what degree were the Jewish traditions appropriated in 
the development of the Christian community? Its stance 
concerning purity laws and particularly common meals may 
provide us with useful indications about whether there was 
continuity or discontinuity between early Christianity and its 
Jewish environment and to what degree. 

Jesus’ activity showed that he generally accepted the 
purity law of Israel. But often his healings are directed to¬ 
wards persons considered unclean by the Law. Some of 
them were excluded from social relations with the rest of 
the Jews, for example the lepers (Mark 1:40-45; Matt 8:1-4; 
cf. Luke 17:11-19) and the woman with hemorrhage (Mark 
5:25-34; Mat 9:20-22; Luke 8:43-48), while others were ex¬ 
cluded from the Temple because of physical deficiency, like 
the demoniacs, the paralytics, the lame, and the blind. It is 
worth noting that many of Jesus’ healings take place on the 
sacred day of Sabbath: plucking a grain on Sabbath and the 
healing of the man with the withered hand (Matt 12:1-14; 
Mark 2:23-3:6; Luke 6:1-11); the healing of the demoniac in 
Capernaum’s synagogue (Luke 4:31-37; Mark 1:21-28); the 
healing of the crippled woman (Luke 13:10-17); the healing 
of the man with dropsy (Luke 14:1-6); the healing of the 
paralytic at Bethesda (John 5:1-18); discussion concerning 
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healing on Sabbath at the festival of the Booths (John 7:10- 
24); and the healing of a man bom blind (John 9:1-34). As 
we understand it, the meaning of such healings was not a 
general contestation of the usefulness of the purity laws by 
Jesus. What he was rather questioning was the social useful¬ 
ness of these laws. Their aim was not to shut out as many as 
possible from approaching God, but rather to facilitate their 
access to God. This is what is implied in the words of Christ, 
“the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath” 
(Mark 2:27 NIV; both Matthew and Luke interestingly omit 
it). 

Thus in Galilee Christ heals a leper, a tradition narrated 
with almost the same words by all synoptic Evangelists (Matt 
8:1-4; Mark 1:40-45; Luke 5:12-16). Upon the request of the 
leper himself, Jesus reached out his hand and touched the 
man and said, “Be clean!” (Matt 8:3). Purity laws demanded 
that since a leper was unclean “his clothes shall be rent, and 
his head bare, and he shall put a covering upon his upper lip, 
and shall cry, ‘unclean, unclean.’ All the days wherein the 
plague shall be in him he shall be defiled; he is unclean: he 
shall dwell alone; without the camp shall his habitation be” 
(Lev 13:45-46). He should not then come in contact with 
any person and if anyone touched him, he would become 
unclean too. While, then, Jesus transcends the Law by touch¬ 
ing the leper, afterwards he advises him to follow the provi¬ 
sion of the law concerning the verification of his cleansing: 
“Go, show yourself to the priest, and offer the gift Moses 
commanded, as a testimony to them” (Matt 8:4). What Jesus 
advises in this particular case is the observance of the rule 
of legal cleanness, but the subsequent verses are very inter¬ 
esting about the consequences of his overall stance. “As a 
result, Jesus could no longer enter a town openly but stayed 
outside in lonely places. Yet the people still came to him 
from everywhere” (Mark 1:45; Luke 5:16 softens the mean¬ 
ing of the verse: “But Jesus often withdrew to lonely places 
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and prayed,” and Matthew omits the verse altogether.). 

In the case of the healing of the ten lepers, a tradition from 
Luke’s particular material (17:11-19), the picture seems to 
fully comply with the demands of the law: the lepers “stood 
at a distance” (17:12), there was not any contact with Christ, 
and they were advised, too, to go and show themselves to the 
priests. As they went, they were cleansed. 

The incident of the healing of the woman with hemor¬ 
rhage (Matt 9:20-22; Mark 5:25-34; Luke 8:43-48) is prob¬ 
ably the single instance where, even indirectly, the stance of 
Christ towards the Jewish perception of blood is depicted 
(Lev 15:25-30). While the law prohibited any touch with 
that woman, since it would cause uncleanness, Christ finally 
rewarded her for her boldness to touch his clothes and heals 
her saying that it was her faith that saved her. 

Purity laws, then, though remaining important, are not of 
first priority. 12 Whereas for Jews the important element was 
how they would be able to approach God, the early Christians 
emphasized how God approached Israel. Moreover, and this 
was determinant, while for Jews this approach was achieved 
“in the Law,” for Christians it was done “in Christ.” 13 The 
fundamental problem for early Christianity arises in relation 
with the question, “How does one achieve being in Christ?” 
Should one first pass through “being in the Law,” or is it 
useless to place any presupposition? For the Jerusalemite 
community what was needed was a realistic compromise 
that would secure the preservation of Christianity within the 
Jewish framework, but that, at the same time, would not shut 
out Geptiles from the possibility of participation in the re¬ 
deeming community. This realistic compromise was reached 
with the outcome of the Apostolic Council. According to it, 
as we read in Acts 15:28-29, “It seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit, and to us not to burden you with anything beyond the 
following requirements: You are to abstain from food sac¬ 
rificed to idols (cf. Lev 17:8-9), from blood (cf. Lev 17:10- 
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12), from the meat of strangled animals (cf. Lev 17:13-16), 
and from sexual immorality (cf. Lev 18:1-23). You will do 
well to avoid these things.” 

But for others, like Paul, who seems to ignore even the 
existence of any apostolic decree, “Christian purity laws” 
do not derive from any legal perception, even a biblical one, 
but rather from the life of the members of the community in 
Christ itself. It is worth noting that Paul and his communities 
did not appropriate anything from those factors considered 
holy and sacred (Temple, organization of the people, sac¬ 
rifices, priesthood, sacred seasons and times). Additionally, 
Paul’s firm position against any attempt to relativize the new 
“in Christ” situation with the acceptance of provisions of 
the old Law, remained strongly impressed in the memory of 
Christians. This was the reason that he rebuked the Galatians 
in such an acute way: 

But now that you know God - or rather are known by God 
- how is it that you are turning back to those weak and mis¬ 
erable principles? Do you wish to be enslaved by them all 
over again? You are observing special days and months and 
seasons and years! I fear of you, that somehow I have wast¬ 
ed my efforts on you (Gal 4:9-10). 

For the same reason he warns the Colossians: 

Therefore do not let anyone judge you by what you eat or 
drink, or with regard to a religious festival, a New Moon 
celebration, or a Sabbath day. These are a shadow of the 
things that were to come; the reality, however, is found in 
Christ... Since you died with Christ to the basic principles 
of this world, why, as though you still belonged to it, do you 
submit to its rules: ‘Do not handle! Do not taste! Do not 
touch!’ These are all destined to perish with use, because 
they are based on human commands and teachings. Such 
regulations indeed have an appearance of wisdom, with 
their self-imposed worship, their false humility and their 
harsh treatment of the body, but they lack any value in re- 
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straining sensual indulgence (Col 2:16-17,20-23). 

For Paul, nothing is in itself unclean (Rom 14:14). But 
when a believer accepts such scruples, then his position must 
be taken into account and must be respected (cf. 1 Cor 8:7- 
13; Rom 14:15,21), because the first care of every believer 
should be the building up of the Church and the prevention of 
every situation that destroys God’s work (Rom 14:19-20). 

While the question of the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Christian community seems to have been resolved 
without causing serious reactions, the issue created practi¬ 
cal problems, especially with regard to the common meals 
of Jewish and Gentile Christians. It is worth exploring the 
views Christian communities had on the issue, as these are 
described in the Gospels and in the incident outlined in Paul’s 
Letter to the Galatians. 

The passage of Mark 7:1-30, alluding to common meals, 
is quite revealing, as it offers a combination of the dismissal 
of Levitical food laws (w. 1-23) with the incident where 
Christ comes in direct contact with Gentiles and the heal¬ 
ing of the daughter of the Syrophoenician woman. The is¬ 
sue concerning clean or unclean food starts with a virtually 
verbatim logion of Christ: “Nothing outside a man can make 
him unclean by going into him. Rather, it is what comes out 
of a man that makes him unclean” (v. 15). The interpretation 
asked by the disciples is given in v. 19: “For it doesn’t go 
into his heart but into his stomach, and then out of his body 
(In saying this, Jesus declared all foods ‘clean’).” Here, es¬ 
pecially in the second part of the verse, the break through the 
Levitical purity law is obvious. Mark does not overlook that 
the issue of the cleanness of food is a real one, but he rede¬ 
fines cleanness in such a way, that it has no longer something 
to do with ritual themes or with food. 14 This is verified from 
the rest of the account, where, as it seems, Christ puts into 
practice what he taught previously (w. 1-23). 
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In verse 24 Christ appears to approach the area of Tyre 
and Sidon, an area populated by Gentiles. He enters into an 
obviously Gentile house. The text adds nothing more, but we 
may suppose that he accepts the owner’s hospitality, perhaps 
even sits with them at table. Merely by the fact that he comes 
in contact with Gentiles, Jesus demonstrates him dismissal 
of the Jewish purity laws. In this house the Syrophoenician 
woman begs him to heal her ill daughter. The dialogue pro¬ 
vides us with clear indications about common meals. In 
verse 28, Jews and Gentiles are seen eating from the same 
bread at the same table. It seems likely, then, that the issue of 
common meals was a real problem for Mark’s community. 
Despite the reactions of some members in this community, 
the example of that woman is utilized as a prototype of the 
legally unclean Gentiles, who could, however, with their 
own faith have their place at the common Eucharistic tables 
of the community. 15 

Very important conclusions can be inferred by the way 
Matthew (15:1-28) utilized this Markan tradition. First, 
he omits verse Mark 7:19b “KaQaQiCcov rtdvxa xa 
PQcbpaxa” (purifying all food), and adds verse 15:20b: “xo 
be avt7ixoi<; x £ Q CTlv cfxxyElv ou koivoI xov avOgconov” 
(“but eating with unwashed hands does not make him un¬ 
clean”). With these two changes Matthew presents Christ as 
not dismissing the Law, and transfers the center of the dis¬ 
cussion for cleanness of food to cleanness of hands during 
the meal. Such a modification certainly has its consequences 
in the rest of the account. Jesus and his disciples do not enter 
a Gentile house (15:21) and the meeting with the woman 
occurs in the street (15:22-23). Moreover, from the dialogue 
of Christ with the woman, especially in addition to verse 24 
and the variant in comparison with Mark 7:27, it seems that 
the picture of common meals between “children” and “dogs” 
is diminished. The picture created by Matthew is that during 
the writing of the Gospel the community was still attached 
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to Judaism. 16 The reality of common Eucharistic tables is, for 
Matthew, a vision of the future. 17 

The issue of common meals between Jews and Gentiles 
has a prominent place in Luke’s history of the beginnings of 
Christianity and in the life of his community. Incidents like 
the conversion of Cornelius (Acts 10:1-11,18), the Apostolic 
Council (Acts 15), the hospitality Paul receives from Gentiles 
(Acts 16:14-15,25-34, 18:7-11), and possibly even the inci¬ 
dent of the meal (Acts 27:33-38), show that the issue of com¬ 
mon meals created contestations in the early Church, which 
evidently affected the community of Luke. Philip Francis 
Esler, in his magnificent work, Community and Gospel in 
Luke-Acts: The Social and Political Motivations of Lukan 
Theology, having first constructed in many respects a suc¬ 
cessful critical presentation of Luke’s view of the above 
mentioned incidents, reaches the conclusion that the prob¬ 
lem of common meals, which seemed to have been solved at 
the early stage of the expansion of Christianity in the Jewish 
diaspora, was, by the end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth decade of the first century, again a problem for Jewish 
Christians. This can be seen in the incident of Antioch 18 and 
in Matthew’s Gospel. The result was the compromising so¬ 
lution of the Apostolic Council, which seems to have been 
valid for the communities of Antioch, Syria and Cilicia only, 
while in Jerusalem, Jewish Christians never got used to the 
idea of common meals. In Luke’s community on the other 
hand, the Paul’s views about common meals, as without any 
legal obligations on the part of the Gentiles, prevailed. 19 In 
the same line, and maybe even more intensely, was the com¬ 
munity of John. The incident of the Samaritan woman (4:4- 
26), of Nicodemus (3:1-15), of the adulterous woman (7:53- 
8:11), and the harsh Eucharistic words of Christ (6:51ff.), 
prove that the distinctions imposed by the Jewish purity laws 
were no longer valid for John’s community. 20 

The subsequent history of Christianity justifies the posi- 
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tion for common meals and later ecclesiastical writers turn 
against every attempt from Judaizers to relativize the gos¬ 
pel of Christ. Ignatius’ letters to the Philadelphians and the 
Magnesians, show that even in the beginning of the next 
century, there were Judaizers who disrupted the unity of 
the Church and questioned unity in the Eucharist. 2 ' Justin’s 
Dialogue with Trypho confirms the existence of Judaizers 
in the Chinch (46.1) and their efforts to obligate Gentile 
Christians to observe the Law and practice circumcision 
(47.1-2). Between the Ebionites - the extreme, heretical 
wing of Judaizers - there was a strong tendency to stress the 
superiority and the importance of Peter, in combination with 
the expression of fierce hostility towards Paul. 22 But for the 
Church of the first centuries what prevailed was the spiritual 
view for purity 23 - “to the pure all things are pure” (Titus 
1:15)- and since Christ sanctified the chinch “cleansing her 
by the washing with water through the word” (Eph 5:26), 
purity rituals ceased to be valid any longer. But if there were 
any members within the Church who, because of their weak 
faith, still accepted the validity of these laws, this position 
was to be treated with condescension for the sake of the uni¬ 
ty of the Church. 


Conclusion 

The above brief analysis tempts the Orthodox scholar to 
evaluate contemporary Christian practices concerning ritual 
cleanness through the prism of early Christian practice. It 
seems that in our time special attention is given to concep¬ 
tions about blood, which are related to the meaning of clean¬ 
ness and dirt. Thus, a woman who has her menstrual period 
is not allowed to partake in Holy Communion. In some even 
severer versions, she is even prohibited to enter the Church 
or venerate the icons. The birth mother is considered to be 
unclean before she receives the special blessing on the for- 
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tieth day - not only the mother herself, but also everyone 
who has touched her! Possibly the same reason lies behind 
the practice of taking the child into the altar only if it is a 
boy. Besides the historical tradition against the ordination 
of women (conceived in a paradoxical way in any case), 
a woman nevertheless does not qualify for the priesthood 
mainly because of these views concerning blood. 

Despite the fact that some of the above practices are men¬ 
tioned in the canons of the Church, it is quite evident that 
they derive from Jewish religiosity, restoring a legalism that 
was overcome during early Christian history. In any event 
(either as seated in social conceptions concerning cleanness 
or as religious commands for purity before God), it seems 
that they are at least a retrogression to pre-Pauline practices, 
which the Apostle Paul himself rebukes in an intense way: 

Such regulations indeed have an appearance of wisdom, 
with their self-imposed worship, their false humility and 
their harsh treatment of the body, but they lack any value in 
restraining sensual indulgence (Col. 2:23). 

Realizing this fact, the Church of Greece is moving with 
careful steps towards a reformulation of the blessing for the 
fortieth day after birth, which attests to the fact that such 
blessings create problems in their present text. On the other 
hand, it is worth mentioning the propositions contributed by 
women’s organizations of the Church in conferences con¬ 
cerning the place of women in the Orthodox Church. But 
here lurks the danger of replacing legalism with a counter, 
which will be another legalism. This usually happens when 
such changes occur under the pressure of factors outside of 
the Church (the feminist movement, for example), where the 
motivations are purely “secular” and there is not even a hint 
of the ecclesiastical criteria. 

A proposition that seems to be in accordance with the data 
offered in this article is to leave these issues to the freedom 
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of conscience of each believer, without the bias of any “law.” 
For example, it is absurd to exclude a woman in her men¬ 
strual period from full participation in the life of the Church, 
but it would be equally absurd to impose the opposite, when 
and if a woman for psychological, or personal reasons know¬ 
ingly chooses abstention. In such a way, a twofold profit will 
be gained: the anti-legalistic character of the Church will be 
manifested, while there will not be any offense to the con¬ 
science of Christians for whom purity laws seem to be still 
valid. What matters essentially is the unity and the building 
up of the Church as the Body of Christ. 
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Music in the Parish: “The Singing Parish” 
Steven Karidoyanes 


Introduction 

When designing this two-hour discussion and workshop on the broad 
topic of “Music in the Parish,” I felt it was necessary to focus on one goal. 
That goal was to leave every participant with ideas for available action- 
steps to better support and facilitate their parish’s music ministry. Areas of 
discussion would include, but were not limited to, improving their congre¬ 
gational singing, their choir, or their Sunday school music curriculum. 
Achieving this goal depended on the interaction, the participation and the 
group dynamic of the session attendees. 

Our gathering included parish council members, church musicians and 
interested lay-people from around the country, as well as several seminar¬ 
ians and one young priest. Resource material was both displayed and 
distributed. To tailor the ultimate content of our discussion to the specific 
needs of the parishes represented, I believed, a vital exchange of ideas, con¬ 
cerns, perspectives and passions was necessary. The following article is a 
summation of this session. 

Misconceptions versus the current reality of music in the parish 

A lively and passionate discussion ensued during this conference session. 
Each participant was invited to share his or her perspective on music in the 
parish. What became clear during this discussion is that there is a tremen¬ 
dous chasm between what is the current reality of the music ministry in the 
parishes of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese in America and an unin¬ 
formed perception of this music ministry. 

Several in attendance revealed both their point of view and personal dis¬ 
dain for what they perceived to be the current state of music in the parishes. 
Comments made reflected a lack of exposure to the rich musical legacy of 
the parishes and the spirit in which these music ministries are offered. 

Here is a partial list of concerns shared by participants, which have been 
paraphrased. These concerns are followed with a point-by-point response: 
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Misconception 1: 

The reason there is so much influence of Western-styled and harmonized music 
in the Greek Orthodox Church of America is because > around 1900, our immi¬ 
grant forefathers experienced cultural pressures to fit in. The incorporation of 
Catholic and Protestant musical idioms in our service music was a direct re¬ 
sponse to their perceived need to Americanize n Greek Orthodox worship in this 
country. 

The Athenian psalti, JohnTheophrastos Sakellarides (c.1853-1938), pub¬ 
lished his Byzantine notation transcriptions of the Divine Liturgy and other 
hymns in Greece early in the twentieth century. Not only did Sakellarides 
publish these melodies, he published them harmonized in what we would 
consider “Western” harmony. The Sakellarides publications became the 
primary source material for how worship music was to be rendered in the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America for nearly a century. Most nota¬ 
bly, the hymnal by George Anastasiou, first published in this country in the 
mid-1940s, became the widely distributed, widely available liturgical source, 
strongly influenced by the Sakellarides Byzantine notation transcriptions. 

Misconception 2: 

Many Byzantine melodies currently in use and serving as the basis ofour church 
music were transcribed incorrectly. Therefore, they must be changed. To know¬ 
ingly continue using these incorrect melodies amounts to being “un-Orthodox” 
and shows a questionable sincerity as to why church musicians participate in the 
Divine Liturgy. 

There is no argument Byzantine melodies have been transcribed incor¬ 
rectly. But these melodies, flaws and all, have become the aural fabric of the 
Orthodox Church in this country for nearly a century. This is the history of 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese in America. To deny this fact and couple 
it with the judgment of insincerity is harmful. This sentiment will alienate 
a large percentage of a congregation who associate the hymns they have 
learned with their devotion to the Church. 

Misconception 3: 

Although Russian in its origin, the music of the Orthodox Church in America 
(OCA) is truer to the Byzantine tradition, both in terms of chromatic use and 
emphasis of melody over harmony, than the current musical practice of Greek 
Orthodox parishes in America. This includes thefour-part harmonizations cur¬ 
rently in use by the Greek Orthodox parishes in this country. 

The OCA/Slavonic melodies and pitch (chromatic) choices are, in actu¬ 
ality, very different from Byzantine chant. The Slavonic tradition evolved 
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into a harmonic tradition, not, exclusively, a melodic one. Regarding four- 
part harmonization, consider this brief overview. First, the tradition of 
Slavonic chant evolved first from a single melody, then to two voices har¬ 
monized in parallel, finally with the addition of a pedal tone (an ison). This 
made the music a three-part texture. To then add (compose) another, fourth, 
vocal part wasn’t too far a stretch. Second, the Byzantine chanting tradition 
currently taught also evolved from a harmonized melody and an ison. It 
isn’t a tradition as handed down through the ages but rather an eighteenth- 
century practice. Third, the majority of the music as presented in the Greek 
Orthodox Church of America evolved from the melodies as transcribed by 
Sakellarides, harmonized with parallel vocal parts with an added ison. For¬ 
mal harmonizations were subsequently composed based on Sakellarides’ 
efforts. 

From this, the following point must be made clean Music for worship 
evolves due to matters of culture and other influences. 

Misconception 4: 

Those responsible for making musical decisions choose to do things incorrectly. 
Allpeople involved should care enough to read Byzantine notation and to “do it 
right, ”for our faith lies in our Byzantine music. 

The current reality of Greek Orthodox parishes in America includes people 
who do not read Greek, nor Byzantine notation, nor “Western” musical 
notation. They sincerely do the best they can with the limitations they pos¬ 
sess. These individuals believe singing to the glory of God is its own reward. 
In most parishes, those who sing in the choir are also active volunteers in 
other aspects of their church’s life. This is especially true for parishes which, 
by choice or necessity, practice congregational singing. 

Communication between parish priest and music leader 

Some worshipers come to know their faith as they read the printed word 
and some through hearing it. The message and content of the Orthodox 
faith is further enhanced when the medium of its delivery, in this case the 
sung word, is strategically considered. Certain practical measures, properly 
addressed, will magnify the message. 

Addressing these matters requires a clear channel of communication be¬ 
tween the parish priest and the music leader. Whether the music leader is 
the choir director, the psalti or the person who leads the congregation in 
congregational singing, the ultimate goal is to create an environment con¬ 
ducive to prayer. Strategically considered choices can heighten the worship 
experience. Here are some considerations: 
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1. The choice of music . Regardless of whether sung by a choir, congrega¬ 
tion, or both: 

- Does the music itself cause a distraction? 

- Is the music too difficult to sing? 

- Does the music make congregational participation, whether audibly or 
inaudibly, difficult? 

- Are the sung responses configured in such a way that the celebrant has 
difficulty finding the appropriate intoning pitch? 

-Is the music written in such a way that the text is difficult to under¬ 
stand? 

- In the case of choral music: Does the music reasonably reflect the ability 
and limitations of the choir? 

As the entire worship service is sung, the parish priest and parish music 
leader must continually consider and evaluate the music selected by the 
parish to optimize a prayerful environment. 

2. Rehearsal Choirs understand the necessity of rehearsal. However, few 
music leaders have experienced the benefit and comfort of rehearsing the 
responsorial portions of a worship service with their parish priest. This 
type of communication can be truly enlightening. If there is a church choir 
to consider, the priest and music leader should first practice alone, then 
with the choir. It is also most beneficial to practice in the acoustical envi¬ 
ronment of the church sanctuary. An intoning pitch emanating from a pitch 
pipe or organ is not necessarily perceived the same way by the priest stand¬ 
ing behind an icon screen in the sanctuary. Distance and volume of space 
will change how a pitch is heard. This phenomenon is real and its negative 
affect must not be underestimated. 

3. Agreeing on the pitch . In an ecclesiastical tradition where everything is 
sung, agreeing on which intoning pitch serves the worship best is vitally 
important. This need not be a sensitive issue. In most every case, extremes 
need to be avoided. And throughout a worship service, the agreed-upon 
intoning pitch needs to be reconfirmed, adjusted, or changed altogether, 
depending on the needs of the service. 

Sounding an agreed-upon, yet unobtrusive, intoning pitch by pitch pipe, 
organ or vocalized hum ensures a less distracting and more beautifully flow¬ 
ing worship service. Here are some suggested places within a Divine Liturgy 
where establishing the best possible intoning pitch might be very helpful: 

- Before “Blessed is the kingdom...” at the beginning of the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy; 

- Before “Let us pray to the Lord/Lord, have mercy” which precedes the 
Trisagion Hymn\ 
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- Immediately following the Cherubic Hymn; 

- Immediately following the Creed; 

- Immediately following the Megalindrion ; 

These are only suggestions. Through respectful communication the par¬ 
ish priest and music leader can make decisions which best serve the worship 
for their community. 

The use of English 

The use of English in a parish is an individual matter. But, just as great 
care must be given to the choice of music, the same care must be given in 
considering English settings of Orthodox worship music. 

- Is the English translation doctrinally correct? 

- Does the English text fall naturally on the ear? 

- Does it flow easily when spoken or sung? 

- Is the English set in such a way that the text is easily understood? 

- In its musical setting, does the English make sense and is it grammati¬ 
cally correct? 

This last consideration is neglected all too often. Those who are consider¬ 
ing the Orthodox faith for themselves, or those who are non-Orthodox and 
experiencing Orthodox worship for the first time, will be attentive listeners. 
They shouldn’t have to go through an unnecessary process to understand 
Orthodox worship - let alone be left with an unflattering impression. 

The singing parish: What does this mean? 

Although the churches of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America 
are unified in faith, those who worship in these Orthodox parishes do not 
share the same aural experiences. How worship services are musically ren¬ 
dered varies greatly throughout the country. When rendered honestly and 
with the appropriate degree of humility, all variations are proper. Music, 
however, can benefit a parish outside the formal context of a Divine Lit¬ 
urgy. “The Singing Parish” refers to an integrated church experience, both 
within the setting of a worship service and without. 

How church communities ultimately come to offer the hymns and re¬ 
sponses of a worship service may be a matter of choice, resource, or both. 
There are parishes that wish they had a choir and those that choose not to 
have one. There are choirs led by music professionals and choirs led by 
caring volunteers who answered a call to fulfill a parish need. Hymns and 
responses in some parishes are sung by a psalti, either novice or experi¬ 
enced, or by the congregation, either led by someone or left on their own. 
There are situations where the musical experience encompasses a combi¬ 
nation of the variables listed above. The choice and percentage of which 
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language is sung is also a major variable. Regardless of the variables, the act 
of singing is inextricably linked to Orthodox worship. 

Outside the confines of the worship service, however, singing is still a 
vital way of remaining connected to the Orthodox faith. The “sound of 
Orthodoxy” can be reinforced whenever the faithful gather. Religious mu¬ 
sic education needn’t be limited to the activities of a Youth or Junior Choir. 
Much can be revealed to a Sunday school class or an adult education pro¬ 
gram by the study and singing of appropriately chosen Orthodox hymns. 
Retreats, camps and other spiritual or social gatherings are brought into 
focus in a meaningful way when the communal singing of hymns is in¬ 
cluded. 

The resource material 

Materials for display and distribution during this conference session were 
made available by the National Forum of Greek Orthodox Church Musi¬ 
cians, the musical ministry of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America. 
Their efforts include: 

- Liturgical Music Education: teaching young people the beauty of the 
Holy Orthodox Church through her hymns; 

- Supporting Church music programs: as a service organization for choir 
directors, choir members, organists and psalti; 

- Perpetuating the knowledge, use and appreciation of Byzantine chant. 

For a more detailed introduction into the activities of this musical minis¬ 
try, including a listing of available publications and resource material, contact 
the National Forum of Greek Orthodox Church Musicians directly. Their 
Internet website may be accessed through the website of the Archdiocese 
(www.goarch.org/goa/institutions/musicians). In closer proximity to each 
parish, almost every diocese in the country oversees a regional choir federa¬ 
tion. These regional organizations also provide a wealth of information and 
support to your parish. 

Conclusion 

The Orthodox parish is a singing parish. To encourage singing in all as¬ 
pects of parish life is to further nurture a parishioner’s relationship with the 
Orthodox Church. It is necessary, however, for all the caretakers of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in America, both clergy and laypeople, to edu¬ 
cate themselves in regards to a parish’s music ministry. Greater vigilance is 
needed to evaluate how the facts, as well as the truths are taught. When 
misconceptions are fostered because of a drought of information and un¬ 
derstanding, a good shepherd is needed who, in a loving way, enlightens 
and edifies those who search for the current reality of music in the parish. 
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“Paramythetikos Christos w : 

St. John Chrysostom Interprets John 13-17 

George Parsenios 


Novel approaches in New Testament studies are often 
inspired, or at least supported, by the publication of previ¬ 
ously unknown or long-ignored comparative literature. 1 In 
the twentieth century, Johannine scholars first postulated 
that the unique imagery of the Gospel of John represented a 
form of “Gnostic” Mandaism, following the extensive pub¬ 
lication of the Mandaean literature in the 1920s, only later to 
decide that the Fourth Evangelist had more in common with 
the Essenes, following the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in the 1940s. 2 

Although my focus in the present paper is the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Gospel of John, it will serve my argument to note 
here the way in which Pauline studies have advanced on a 
similar pattern. In the latter half of the 19th century, the writ¬ 
ings of the moral philosophers from the Hellenistic era and 
early Empire were published anew in Germany. The New 
Testament critic Johannes Weiss found these newly avail¬ 
able works so compelling for biblical research that he insist¬ 
ed that New Testament scholars should approach the Bible 
with the moral philosophers, and in particular the Stoics, at 
their elbows. 3 Contemporary critics continue to follow this 
advice, particularly in studying the Apostle Paul. Inasmuch 
as moral philosophers like Seneca and Plutarch urge people 
through rhetorically sophisticated letters and treatises to take 
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up the philosophical life, they illuminate the pastoral work 
of St. Paul, who urges people through rhetorically sophisti¬ 
cated letters to take up the Christian life. 

This area of inquiry has recently been extended to include 
yet another forgotten body of writings. Interpreters who read 
St. Paul with the moral philosophers at one elbow have re¬ 
cently made room at their other elbow for a set of ancient 
texts that modem New Testament scholars have studiously 
avoided: the writings of the Church Fathers, especially St. 
John Chrysostom, and the work of other early Christian in¬ 
terpreters like Origen. These ancient interpreters regularly 
identify passages in which New Testament authors employ 
the motifs and techniques of moral philosophers, and so 
provide ancient support for modem theories. Contemporary 
interpreters regularly defend their comparison of St. Paul’s 
pastoral work to the moral exhortation of Seneca, Plutarch 
and others with phrases such as: “John Chrysostom was 
aware that Paul was referring to this...” 4 

I begin this way because I will proceed in a similar manner, 
utilizing John Chrysostom’s commentary on the Johannine 
Farewell Discourses in order to make the case that at least 
some aspects of these discourses are clarified in compari¬ 
son to classical literature. Most scholars see in the Farewell 
Discourses the intent to console. The Lord has announced 
that his death is imminent, and he now prepares his disciples 
for his departure. Questions arise, however, in explaining 
the consolatory quality of the discourses, and this often in¬ 
volves discussions of genre. A majority opinion holds that 
the Farewell Discourses are a clear and full example of the 
testament genre, a form exemplified by Moses’ farewell in 
Deuteronomy, but existing in a host of other Old Testament, 
Jewish and New Testament texts. 5 Brown defines the testa¬ 
ment form as follows: 

The common situation is that of a great man who gathers 

together his followers (his children, his disciples or the peo- 
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pie) on the eve of his death to give them instructions that 
will help them after his departure. 6 

There are indeed manifold undertones and echoes of the 
testament form in particular, and of Deuteronomy in general, 
in the Farewell Discourses. 7 But the testament is unable to 
explain fully the consolatory quality of the discourses. John 
Ashton may be overstating the case when he says that the 
testament is not much concerned with consolation, but the 
testaments do not contain anything like the elaborate efforts 
at consolation that appear in the Farewell Discourses. 8 Better 
comparative material is needed to illuminate the consolatory 
quality of the Farewell Discourses in the Gospel of John. 

This need is met by the suggestion of George Kennedy in 
his handbook on ancient rhetoric for New Testament schol¬ 
ars. 9 Kennedy offers tentatively the opinion that the Farewell 
Discourses reflect the ancient rhetorical species “the conso¬ 
lation speech” - in Greek the 7iaQr)YOQUxq, in Latin the con- 
solatio. Almost as quickly as he allows for this possibility, 
however, Kennedy wonders, “[whether] or not a classical 
rhetorician would regard John 13-17 as a consolation...” and 
his ensuing exposition of the Farewell Discourses relies in 
no obvious way on the themes of consolation rhetoric. 10 

Kennedy seems to assume, however, that he is asking 
a merely rhetorical question when he wonders whether an 
ancient orator would agree with him. He obviously did not 
have John Chrysostom at his elbow! Chrysostom identifies 
several elaborate connections between Jesus’ discourses and 
the expectations of classical consolation. He repeatedly de¬ 
fines Jesus’ teaching as an expression of consolation" or he 
insists that in whatever Jesus says to the disciples, he con¬ 
soles them. 12 A fuller quotation will indicate precisely how 
extensively Chrysostom saw consolatory tropes in these dis¬ 
courses: 

The tyranny exercised over us by despondency is a strong 
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one. We need great courage if we are to persevere in resist¬ 
ing this emotion, and if, after deriving from it what profit 
we can, we are to refrain from indulging in it to excess... 
Therefore, as despondency was taking hold of the disciples, 
since they were not yet perfect, see how Christ set them 
right... 13 

At least one ancient orator, then, sees the Farewell 
Discourses as a consolation speech, in which Christ heals 
the fear and despondency of the disciples. To be sure, no 
discourses in the Gospel of John invite the type of close rhe¬ 
torical analysis that the letters of Paul merit. The structure 
of Jesus’ discourses is not obviously patterned on rhetori¬ 
cal models. 14 But consolation themes can still be present. In 
what follows, I would like to offer a survey of the most sa¬ 
lient points by which St. John identifies themes of the conso¬ 
latory treatise in the Farewell Discourses. In order to move 
more easily through Chrysostom’s commentary, I would like 
to offer a brief introduction to the history and character of 
classical consolation literature. 

Consolation could take various forms - speeches, treatises 
or letters 15 - and yet the purpose of consolation remained the 
same. In his treatise on epistolary types, Pseudo-Demetrius 
explains that consolation letters are written to people “be¬ 
cause something bad has happened to them.” 16 But this 
definition, while simple on the surface, also indicates how 
diverse consolation literature can be. Any number of situ¬ 
ations might arise that require the consolation of someone 
overtaken by grief. Ancient lists of specific circumstances 
that require consolation include poverty, loss of social status, 
slavery, illness, blindness, 17 legal problems, 18 loss of a slave 19 
or fraud. 20 Even so, the majority of surviving consolations 
focus on death. 21 

The consolation form proper is a creation of the Hellenistic 
era, and the lost Ilepi tievQovc, nqoq, 'l7X7toKAea of Crantor, 
the third century Academician, is the original and paradig- 
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matic consolatory treatise, though it survives now only in 
fragments. 22 Consolation literature continued well into the 
patristic period and beyond, for instance in the letters of 
Basil the Great and Gregory the Theologian. 23 But it is ap¬ 
propriate that the consolation genre arises in the philosophi¬ 
cal climate of the Hellenistic era, when philosophers were 
less concerned with the elaborate metaphysical schemes of 
previous generations and “when the prime concern of phi¬ 
losophy was to equip the individual to meet the changes and 
chances of life... [Consolation] was the literary counterpart 
to the activity of such Cynic preachers as Crates who went 
about with his wife Hipparchia, wearing the rough cynic 
cloak and approaching individuals with advice.” 24 

This last insight is helpful for emphasizing that consola¬ 
tion is very much an aspect of moral formation. To console 
is not merely to express sympathy, but to lead a person to a 
more philosophical demeanor. Consolers sharply distinguish 
their efforts from mere sympathy. 25 Plutarch, in his On Exile , 
draws a distinction between lamentation and consolation as 
follows: 

For we do not have need of those who, like tragic choruses, 
weep and wail with us in unwanted circumstances, but of 
those who will speak to us frankly and instruct us that grief 
and self-abasement are in every circumstance useless. 26 

Even so, some consolation texts contain some friendly 
form of sympathy, such as: “I could not help sharing in your 
feeling.” 27 

On the other hand, consolation can also turn harsh, as 
when Seneca writes to Marullus: “You are expecting some 
words of comfort? Take a scolding instead! You are taking 
your son’s death in a weak and unworthy manner.” 28 

Gregory the Theologian offers a description of the genre 
that includes both extremes in the demeanor of the consoler, 
when he indicates that the purpose of consolation should be 
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“to sympathize on some points, exhort on others and, per¬ 
haps, to deliver a rebuke on others.” 29 All three of these, sym¬ 
pathy, exhortation, and rebuke are present in Chrysostom’s 
reading of the farewell discourses. 

One final point needs to be made about the philosophical 
underpinnings of consolation. Different schools develop dif¬ 
ferent approaches for combating grief. Cicero summarizes 
five major approaches to philosophical consolation in Book 
3 of the Tusculan Disputations. He writes: 

Some, like Cleanthes, believe that the consoler’s only task 
is to convince the person afflicted with grief that the al¬ 
leged “evil” is not an evil at all. Others, like the Peripatet¬ 
ics, argue that the evil in question is not great. Others, like 
the Epicureans, try to avert our attention away from evil 
things to good things. Others, like the Cyrenaics, think that 
it is sufficient to show that nothing unexpected has hap¬ 
pened. Chrysippus, however, believes that the most impor¬ 
tant thing in consoling another is to disabuse the mourner 
of his opinion, lest he imagine that he is fulfilling a just and 
obligatory duty. 30 

By clarifying differences among different individuals and 
schools, however, Cicero does not mean to suggest that one 
pattern of consolation is superior to all others. Rather, he dis¬ 
plays the great variety in order to demonstrate the full pano¬ 
ply of possibilities. Consolation was a very eclectic practice, 
and members of one school would happily use the arguments 
of others if it aided their particular situation. 31 Cicero him¬ 
self “threw all types of consolation into one document” in 
order to conquer every possible aspect of pain. 32 The idea is 
to speak to the particular circumstances at hand, with one 
school’s argument accomplishing what another might not. 
The goal of a consolation is not necessarily philosophical 
consistency, but the banishing of grief by whatever means 
necessary. 
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Two Types of Grief 

I would like to turn now to Chrysostom’s reading of the 
Johannine Farewell, and will begin by glancing for a mo¬ 
ment at the consolatory treatise that Seneca wrote to his 
mother when he was exiled by the Emperor Nero. Seeking 
to alleviate his mother’s grief, he writes in regard to pain: 
“Now there are two possibilities. For what moves you is ei¬ 
ther the thought that you have lost some protection, or the 
mere longing for me is more than you can endure.” 33 

Chrysostom sees precisely these two factors in Jesus’ 
consolation of the disciples: fear about losing the Lord’s 
protection, and grief at losing his companionship. Reflecting 
on Peter’s motivation in asking Christ where he is going, 
Chrysostom notes that there is one thing that “Peter would 
dread and tremble at most of all: namely that he would be 
estranged from [Jesus].” 34 Chrysostom writes elsewhere at 
greater length: 

...they would miss that companionship with which they 
had grown so familiar: His conversation, His presence in 
the flesh, and would receive no consolation if he were ab¬ 
sent. 35 

The second theme, fear, is also present, especially later, 
as Jesus predicts that the disciples will be cast out of the 
synagogue and be hated by the world (John 15:18-16:5). 
Chrysostom recognizes that the disciples are terribly dis¬ 
traught “because they are so few in number, [and] are in 
consternation at the prospect of being the target of... hostil¬ 
ity.” 36 Elsewhere he insists that Jesus must “store up for [the 
disciples] ahead of time great courage for the frightful things 
that were to come upon them.” 37 

Chrysostom also focuses on the fact that, although Jesus 
very early in his discourses tells the disciples that he is de¬ 
parting from them, he waits until near the end of the discours¬ 
es to predict the disciples’ coming persecution. Chrysostom 
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sees in this delay the art of the perfect consoler, who notices 
when the time is right for consolation, and when difficult 
things can best be borne. He writes: 

Next, because it was difficult, and hard to bear, to be per¬ 
secuted by many men, and to be reviled, and this was suf¬ 
ficient to depress even a lofty soul, Christ arrived at the sub¬ 
ject of persecution only after having, for this reason, paved 
the way by countless references. For, after he had soothed 
their souls, He then approached the matter.. . 38 

This is strikingly similar to the consolation written to 
Apollonius ascribed to Plutarch, where the consoler recog¬ 
nizes that it would have done no good to approach Apollonius 
soon after his son’s death. Apollonius would have been so 
distraught that he would not have profited from the advice. 
The text reads as follows: 

...to visit you and urge you to bear your present lot as a 
mortal man should have been unsuitable, when you were 
prostrated in both body and soul by the unexpected calam¬ 
ity... Now since time...has intervened since the calamity, 
and your present condition seems to demand the aid of your 
friends, I have conceived it to be proper to communicate 
words that can give comfort, for the mitigation of grief and 
the termination of mournful and vain lamentations (102 

A3). 

These two cases are not exactly the same. Plutarch is con¬ 
cerned to find the right time to care for a person who has 
already suffered a loss. Jesus is careful to make the anticipa¬ 
tion of suffering as bearable as possible, by separating the 
prophecy of persecution from the prediction of his departure. 
But both comments reflect an interest in the disposition and 
insight of the moral guide in approaching a grieving person. 
Jesus is a careful consoler, seeking the best way to banish his 
disciples’ grief. 

Because Chrysostom separates neatly these two different 
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rhetorical concerns, the fear of persecution and the grief at 
losing Jesus, I will treat them separately, for the sake of or¬ 
ganization. I will cover first the question of the disciples’ 
distress at Jesus’ departure. 


Consolation for the Grief of Separation 

John 14:16 reads, “and I will ask the Father and he will 
send to you another Paraclete to dwell with you forever, the 
Spirit of truth.” John Chrysostom sees the mere act of send¬ 
ing the Paraclete as the first consolatory gesture. The rel¬ 
evant passage was partly quoted above, but here I will quote 
it in full: 

‘And I will ask the Father and he will give you another 
Paraclete.’ Once again the statement is one of humble tenor. 

It was probable that, because they did not yet rightly know 
Him, they would miss that companionship with which they 
had grown so familiar: His conversation, His presence in 
the flesh, and would receive no consolation if He were ab¬ 
sent. Therefore, what did he say? ‘I will ask the Father and 
he will give you another Paraclete,’ that is, ‘another like 
me.’ 39 

Because the disciples are grieving over Jesus’ departure, 
the Paraclete comes to fill the resulting void in the hearts of 
his followers. The Paraclete makes up for the loss of Jesus, 
not of course by being another Incarnation, as Chrysostom 
is quick to insist, but by dwelling in their very souls. 40 This 
mechanism of substitution has a basis in the consolatory tra¬ 
dition. Seneca writes the following to consoler Marcia upon 
the death of her son: 

And even the son whom you...mourn so deeply has not 
been utterly taken from you: you still have the two daugh¬ 
ters he left - great burdens if you are weak, great comforts 
if you are brave. Do bring yourself to this - whenever you 
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see them, let them remind you of your son and not of your 
grief! Do now put these daughters of your son Metelius in 
his stead, and fill the vacant place, and lighten your sorrow 
for one by drawing comfort from two! 41 

Softening the loss of a loved one with a simulacrum or 
substitute of presence is a long-standing convention in clas¬ 
sical literature. 42 According to both the Roman statesman 
Pliny, and the Wisdom of Solomon, the art of statuary and of 
idolatry came into being because people missed their loved 
ones and filled the void of longing with a simulacrum of 
presence. 43 The Wisdom of Solomon reads as follows: 

For a father, consumed with an untimely bereavement, 
made an image of his child, who had been suddenly taken 
from him; he now honored as a god what was once a dead 
human being, and handed on to his dependents secret rites 
and initiations. Then the ungodly custom, grown strong 
with time, was kept as law... (14:15-16a). 

So, whether by supplying either another person or some 
inanimate reminder of the departed, it is an act of consola¬ 
tion to fill an absence with a token of presence. This is how 
Chrysostom reads the sending of the Paraclete. 

Jesus also takes on a more properly hortatory approach, 
using the disciples’ grief as an opportunity to instruct them, 
and thus remove their pain by showing that it is misplaced. 
Here Chrysostom takes specific clues again from the Gospel 
of John. In response to his disciples’ sorrow and confusion, 
Jesus in several places speaks of joy and rejoicing. In 14:28, 
for instance, he urges, “If you loved me, you would rejoice 
that I am going to the Father, because the Father is greater 
than I.” 44 In other words, the disciples’ sorrow at his depar¬ 
ture is misplaced. If only they could see rightly, the disciples 
would recognize that Jesus’ going away is a cause of delight 
rather than of dismay. Teaching them how to understand the 
matter properly would dispel their grief. Chrysostom under- 
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stands this by saying, “Thus he pointed out that their present 
circumstances should evoke, not grief, but joy.” 45 

This scheme is, in fact, a standard means in ancient conso¬ 
lation through which joy is enjoined on people in pain. 46 Stoic 
ethics were the source of joy-related tropes in Hellenistic 
and Roman moral philosophy, and, therefore, also in conso¬ 
lation literature. The goal is to be judicious about the things 
that cause joy, in order to avoid grief when those things are 
lost. A sage might refrain from placing too much value on an 
item that was actually insignificant. The thing might be the 
cause of some joy, but only with appropriate sobriety, and a 
recognition of the true status of the thing. This would keep 
the passions in check. Or the sage could, rather than restrain 
joy, express it totally, but only towards things that were re¬ 
ally of importance. To the Stoic, joy was to be found in the 
life of true virtue, a rejoicing in the virtues of the sage. By 
reserving one’s joy for the things that truly matter, one is 
able to transcend the vicissitudes of life. Things like death, 
pain, and poverty do not harm a person who recognizes that 
life, comfort, and wealth do not bring the true joy that die 
virtues sustain. 

The Johannine Farewell discourses also carefully balance 
the sorrow that the disciples actually feel with the joy that 
they should feel. 47 For Chrysostom, however, the disciples 
do not need to supplant their grief through the wisdom of 
the Stoic sage, but through paying closer attention to Jesus’ 
commandments. Chrysostom asks, “But why did he repeat¬ 
edly say the same thing, ‘If you love me, keep my command¬ 
ments’; and: ‘He who has my commandments and keeps 
them’; and: ‘if anyone hears my word and keeps it, he it is 
who loves me. He who does not hear my words, does not 
love me’?” Chrysostom answers his question as follows: 

I think that he was referring indirecdy to their grief. He 

had taught them many truths about his death, for he had 

said: ‘he who hates his life in this world keeps it unto life 
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everlasting,’ and, ‘he who does not take up his cross and 
follow me is not worthy of me,’ and he was also going to 
say still others. In reproof of them, therefore, he said, “Do 
you think that it is out of love that you are grieving about 
my departure? A proof of love would be, rather, not to be 
sad.’ And it was because he wished to establish this fact 
with finality that he summarized his discourse by returning 
to it. For, ‘if you loved me,’ he declared, ‘you would rejoice 
that I am going to the Father. As it is, however, you endure 
the prospect of this with fear. But to be so disposed toward 
death is not the attitude of those who are mindful of my 
commandments, for you must be crucified if you really love 
me. And I say this for my words urge you not to be afraid, 
because of those who kill the body. My Father loves men 
who are not thus afraid and I do also. 48 

To love Jesus was not to grieve Jesus’ departure, but to 
understand the significance of the cross in his life and work, 
as well as in the life of his disciples. To follow Christ, then, 
carries with it the need to discern the things in which one 
must place joy. The disciples’ grief before the cross reflects 
their misunderstanding. 

But carrying the cross gladly is not the only command¬ 
ment of Jesus. He urges them in the Farewell Discourses: 
“Love one another” (John 13:35; 15:12). Not only has Jesus 
sent the Paraclete to fill the void left by his departure, he has 
left the disciples in the community of love. 49 The love that 
the disciples have for one another is also designed to assuage 
their grief. By following his commandment to love one an¬ 
other, they abide in his love. Chrysostom follows a natural 
progression from the statement at John 15:11 that to abide in 
Christ is to keep his commandment to love one another: 

If abiding with him is the result of our love of him, and our 
love of him is manifested by keeping his commandments, 
and the commandment is that we love one another - there¬ 
fore, our love for one another results in abiding in God. 
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This pattern of logic is related to the image of the vine in 
chapter 15, which provides yet another way in which Jesus 
will remain with his disciples and they with him. In regard 
to Jesus’ command: Abide in my love, Chrysostom adds the 
explanation: 

...[Lest] they might say: ‘When you have made us hateful 
to all men, then you abandon us and depart from us,’ He 
pointed out that He was not abandoning them, but remained 
as closely united to them as the branch is to the vine. 50 

Finally, on the theme of love, it should be a consolation 
to the disciples that Jesus dies out of love for them. He is 
not leaving them for some disheartening reason, like bore¬ 
dom or hatred, but because of his love for them. “.. .His very 
departure from them was motivated, not by coldness, but 
by love...” 51 Chrysostom repeatedly returns to the love that 
Jesus has for his disciples, as when he insists: 

Do you perceive in how many ways he showed his love? 

By disclosing secrets; by taking the initiative in seeking ea¬ 
gerly for their friendship; by bestowing great benefits upon 
them; by enduring the sufferings which he then experienced 
for their sake. And after this he indicated that he would re¬ 
main always with those who were going to produce fruit. 
For they would need to enjoy his assistance and, thus forti¬ 
fied, would bear fruit. 52 


Consolation for the Fear of Persecution 

I moved quickly past the mention above of the need to 
carry the cross of Christ, but will dwell more fully now on 
this idea, as I move the discussion away from the sadness 
the disciples have over the departure of Jesus to the fear 
they have over the suffering he has predicted for them. Here, 
Chrysostom recognizes several devices that Jesus has estab¬ 
lished to assuage the fear of the disciples. He begins with the 
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line from the Gospel: “These things I have spoken to you, 
that when the time for them has come you may remember 
them” (John 16:4). On the one hand, Chrysostom recognizes 
that these predictions will encourage the disciples to believe 
that Jesus is God, which should bring no small comfort. 53 But 
he also elaborates on the prediction in another direction, by 
adding in the voice of Jesus, “I have made these predictions 
for this reason: that the events might not come upon you 
unexpectedly and completely confuse you.” 54 

Within the consolatory tradition, the Cyrenaics developed 
the theory that only unexpected pain is hard to bear. Cicero 
describes this belief as follows: 

The Cyrenaics, for their part, claim that distress is not pro¬ 
duced by every misfortune, but only by a misfortune which 
was not foreseen and anticipated. And it is true that unex¬ 
pectedness makes our distress considerably worse, for ev¬ 
erything seems more serious when it happens suddenly. 55 

In this vein, Seneca writes to Marcia, consoling her on the 
death of her son, in the following way: “blows that are long 
foreseen fall less violently...” 56 

The mention of suffering also gives Chrysostom anoth¬ 
er opportunity to demonstrate the deft consolatory hand of 
Jesus. The Cynics had popularized the virtue of frank speech, 
and the moral philosophers come to insist that frankness is 
a necessary component of moral instruction. One must be 
careful not to crush a person, but one also must speak openly 
and directly about that person’s failings, if there is going to 
be any moral progress. For this reason, a flatterer was to be 
avoided at all costs, and the true friend of the philosopher was 
the one who would speak frankly. 57 Chrysostom insists that 
Jesus’ prediction of suffering for the disciples demonstrates 
that Jesus is not a flatterer. He is concerned about the dis¬ 
ciples’ well being and so explains to them openly what they 
face. Again, speaking in the person of Jesus he exclaims: 
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For, you will not be able to say that to flatter you I said only 
those things that would win your favor, or that my words 
were those of a deceiver. Indeed, if anyone were going to 
deceive you, he would not make predictions of this kind 
to you, since they are apt to influence you to change your 
purpose. 58 

Elsewhere, he adds, as a commentary on the phrase, “I am 
speaking the truth to you” (John 16:7): 

I am not saying what will please you, but, even if you are 
saddened ten thousand times over, you must hear what it is 
to your advantage to hear. My presence is surely what you 
desire, but it is quite the opposite - my absence - that is to 
your advantage. Moreover, it is characteristic of one who 
has friends’ interests at heart not to spare them with regard 
to what is advantageous to them, and not to lead them away 
from what is good for them. 59 

In this last quotation, we see not only the frank speech 
of Jesus, but also the insistence that suffering is not harmful 
and frightening; it is beneficial. There is considerable classi¬ 
cal precedent in the claim. Seneca insists, for instance, that 
the spirit of the philosopher is only revealed in adversity. He 
writes, “The only contestant who can confidently enter the 
lists is the man who has seen his own blood, who has felt 
his teeth rattle beneath his opponent’s fist...who has been 
downed in body but not in spirit, one who as often as he falls, 
rises again in greater defiance than before.. .it is only in this 
way that the true spirit can be tested. 60 

In this spirit, when he reflects on what it means for the 
Father to prune the branches of the vine that bear fruit, 
Chrysostom offers the following insight: “By this he showed 
that their trials would make them stronger.” 61 

Suffering, though, does not only produce virtue, accord¬ 
ing to Chrysostom. It is itself also the product of virtue. John 
15:18-16:4 contain the prediction of the world’s hatred, as 
well as the expulsion of the disciples from the synagogue. 
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Reflecting on the phrase, “If the world hates you, know 
that it has hated me before you”-(John 15:18), Chrysostom 
insists that this hatred should not bother them, but instead 

. .it was the contrary that ought to worry them.” 62 He para¬ 
phrases Jesus’ comments with the insight, “You ought not 
to be troubled because you are now hated, but only if you 
should be loved by the world... So that if you were loved, it 
is very clear that you would be providing proof of your evil 
character.” 63 To suffer, then, is a sign that they already have 
achieved enough of a Christian demeanor that they are hated 
together with their Lord. 

A few verses later Chrysostom encounters Christ’s insis¬ 
tence: “No servant is greater than his Master. If they have 
persecuted me, they will persecute you also” (John 15:20). 
Consolation literature, like all moral philosophy, relied not 
only on philosophical argument to persuade people to a more 
noble life, but also held up models of virtue for people to 
follow. 64 In the case of the Christian, the model in suffer¬ 
ing is Christ. Chrysostom insists, “If Christ himself, for our 
sake called a most shameful experience, the cross, ‘glory,’ 
how much more ought we to adopt this attitude.” 65 Thus, 
Christians are persecuted because they are associated with 
the life of Christ, and by enduring this suffering as their glo¬ 
ry, they all the more follow Christ. 

One final point remains. When Christians are insulted, it is 
not only Christ who shares their insult, but also the Father. 66 
This insight introduces an eschatological tone to the conso¬ 
lation, giving it a decidedly Christian cast. Because the per¬ 
secutors attack God himself when they attack his people, the 
persecutors will encounter great punishment. Chrysostom 
notes, “For this reason, he again said, ‘He who hates me 
hates my Father also,’ predicting no light punishment for 
them by reason of this.” 67 The opponents of the Church reject 
the witness that Christ has offered, and persecute him and 
his followers, which will lead to judgment. The Spirit not 
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only fills the void of Jesus’ absence, but this judgment is also 
another dimension of his activity in the world. In explaining 
John 16:7-11, Chrysostom proclaims: 

‘But if I go, I will send him to you.’And what is the advan¬ 
tage of this? ‘When he has come he will convict the world. ’ 
That is, ‘They will not do these things with impunity if he 
comes.’ 68 

Moreover, as negative as this future state of affairs is for 
the persecutors of Christians, the future is that much more 
beauteous for the Christians who endure their persecution 
in the name of Christ. For, as Chrysostom turns to his own 
audience, he urges, “Well, then, when we are going to suf¬ 
fer anything unpleasant we ought to think, not of the hard¬ 
ships involved, but of the crowns to come.” 69 Suffering now, 
hardship now, abstinence now, will reap rewards in heaven. 
Again, Christian eschatological hope is a cause of consola¬ 
tion. 70 

Thus, Chrysostom has elaborately and extensively read 
the Farewell Discourses of Jesus as a treatise on consola¬ 
tion, and it is not only as a message from Jesus to his dis¬ 
ciples, but also from Jesus to Chrysostom’s community. To 
be sure, in many cases Chrysostom’s own rhetorical art rec¬ 
ognizes, often through the device of tiqoooqoux, or speech- 
in-character, consolatory insights that are the creation of the 
interpreter, not the evangelist. But Chrysostom’s instinct on 
how these chapters are read should carry the same weight in 
Johannine studies that it does in Pauline studies. The com¬ 
mon opinion regarding the Johannine community is that the 
Gospel was written by and for a group of people locked in 
combat with the synagogue. And the Gospel is clearly con¬ 
cerned for those “who do not see and yet believe” (John 
20:29). In other words, the Gospel is written for people 
who lack the presence of Jesus and who need his protection. 
Consolation literature is appropriate for both matters. In the 
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current climate of Johannine studies, many are reluctant to 
see classical literary themes reflected in this most Jewish of 
the Gospels, but to counter this objection one can say with 
the confidence of a Pauline scholar, “John Chrysostom was 
aware that the Gospel of John was referring to this.” 
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Paul’s Ecumenical Mission 

Christos K. Economou 


In this paper I will explore the material in the Pauline 
Epistles and the Book of Acts demonstrating Paul’s ecumen¬ 
ical mission. First, I will examine the evidence that indicates 
his confinement in an introversive Jewish-centeredness, 
constituting the negative elements opposing the ecumenical 
orientation of Judaism and, by extension, of Paul’s preach¬ 
ing. Then, I will take up the conversion of Saul, who, from 
persecutor of Christianity became a witness of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles, and joined in the task of spreading the message 
of salvation “to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

For a clear treatment of the subject I shall divide this 
paper in three parts: in the first part I will briefly mention 
Paul’s autobiographical references to his Jewish identity. In 
the second part I will trace his work as persecutor, an oppos¬ 
ing element to the ecumenical mission. Finally, in the third 
part I will focus on Paul’s call, which is the basis for his 
ecumenical mission. In this way I will try to give an answer 
to two fundamental questions: 

a) Is Paul’s ecumenical mission merely a natural develop¬ 
ment of the historical facts, as supported by those historians 
who use determinism as the only approach to historical is¬ 
sues? Or is it a matter which Paul, in his Epistles, and Luke, 
in the Book of Acts, wish to interpret in the light of the his¬ 
tory of salvation? 

b) Is it an event that can only be interpreted through polit- 
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ical, social and psychological facts or should the historical- 
theological facts be approached through a pneumatological 
perspective? 

At the outset I must stress that the premise underlying 
my inquiry into Paul’s ecumenical mission is the ecumenical 
mission of Jesus himself, of his disciples, and generally of 
the primitive Church, as well. This forms the historical-theo¬ 
logical background of the treatment of my subject. 

Paul’s Jewish Descent 

As Paul himself notes, he was a genuine Israelite, a Jew 
by birth and breeding, a descendant of Abraham (Rom 11:1). 
He was circumcised as an eight-day-old infant and he came 
from Benjamin’s tribe: “circumcised on the eighth day, a 
member of the people of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
a Hebrew bom of Hebrews; as to the law, a Pharisee” (Phil 
3:5). Paul refers to his Jewish past, underlining both the 
external signs which prove his belonging to Israel, and his 
other Judaic prerogatives, such as circumcision on the eighth 
day, as mandated in the Law (Gen 17:12, 21:4; Lev 12:3). 
He came from the house of Israel (cf. Matt 10:6,15:24; Acts 
2:36), from God’s own people, the people of the covenant. 
He uses the expression “Hebrew of Hebrews” for himself 
stressing that he not only descended from the stock of Israel, 
but also remained loyal to his people’s traditions and man¬ 
ners (Phil 3:5; cf. 2 Cor 11:22). This fidelity gave him the 
right to boast of his more advanced development in Judaism 
than many of his compatriots: “I advanced in Judaism be¬ 
yond many of my own age among my people, so extremely 
zealous was I for the traditions of my fathers” (Gal 1:14). 

He knew both Hebrew and Greek, since he was bom and 
brought up in the Diaspora. As far as the interpretation of 
the Law was concerned, he was a member of the Pharisees, 
which explains why he was distinguished for the strict keep- 
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ing of the letter of the Law: “as to righteousness under the 
law, blameless” (Phil 3:6). To corroborate his status, he es¬ 
pecially called for his compatriots to testify that he had lived 
according to the most rigorous principles of the Jewish reli¬ 
gion: “They have known for a long time, if they are willing 
to testify, that according to the strictest party of our religion 
I have lived as a Pharisee” (Acts 26:5). 

Paul’s autobiographical elements found in his Epistles 
are completed by information from the Book of Acts which 
states that he was a Jew bom in Tarsus in Cilicia, citizen of 
a famous city (Acts 22:3), from a father who was a Roman 
citizen, and that is why he himself was a Roman citizen by 
birth (Acts 22:28). 

Speaking to fellow Jews in his defense, Paul explicitly 
mentioned that he was a Jew bom in Tarsus in Cilicia but 
brought up in Jerusalem. His teacher was Gamaliel, the fa¬ 
mous teacher of the Law, who strictly, taught him the Law of 
Moses, that of his forefathers. That is why he was zealous 
for God, as were all dedicated Jews (Acts 22:3). According 
to the apocryphal Acts of Barnabas, Paul in Jerusalem stud¬ 
ied together with the Cypriot Levite Barnabas. This helps to 
explain Barnabas’ intervention in presenting Saul the per¬ 
secutor to the Apostles and the subsequent cooperation be¬ 
tween the two in mission. 

All these elements show that Paul was a fanatic zealot 
Jew, a condition which made it normal for him to seek to 
persecute the Christian Church to the death. 

Paul’s Jewish-Centeredness as 
Cause of His Work as Persecutor 

In the Book of Acts, Luke introduces Paul at the mo¬ 
ment of the stoning of Stephen, the First Martyr. The raging 
crowd dragged the Hellenist deacon outside the city and be¬ 
gan throwing stones at him. The witnesses for the prosecu- 
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tion, who according to the Mosaic Law were to throw the fist 
stones, left their clothes at the feet of young Saul: “the wit¬ 
nesses laid down their garments at the feet of a young man 
named Saul” (Acts 7:58). Luke leaves no room for doubt 
about Saul’s participation in the stoning as he immediately 
adds that Saul approved of Stephen’s death: “And Saul was 
consenting to his death” (Acts 8:1). Commenting on this 
editorial intervention of Luke, St. John Chrysostom points 
out that it was made so that God’s intervention in Paul’s life 
could be demonstrated, followed by the conversion of the 
persecutor for the work of evangelization. Naturally, St. John 
Chrysostom stresses that at the point of stoning, Saul did not 
believe at all, but agreed and went along with the leaders of 
the stoning (PG 60:142). 

According to the evidence of Acts, Saul did not limit him¬ 
self to the event of Stephen’s stoning and the approval of 
the death of the First Martyr. Saul himself started a work 
of persecution, which was the result of his religious and ra¬ 
cial fanaticism rooted in the zeal for his ancestral traditions. 
He devastated the Church by breaking violently into houses 
and arresting men and women and putting them in prison: 
“But Saul was ravaging the church, and entering house af¬ 
ter house, he dragged off men and women and committed 
them to prison” (Acts 8:3; cf. Acts 22:4). Saul’s dedication 
to the observance of the Law is the theological presuppo¬ 
sition behind his work of persecution. The verb “bub kco” 
(“persecute”) used by Paul (1 Cor 15:9; Gal 1:23; Acts 22:4) 
is characteristic of his conduct prior to his conversion. The 
deepest reason for which Paul persecuted the Church was his 
zealous commitment to the Jewish Law. 

This attitude of Saul against the Christians is a land¬ 
mark in his life which he does not fail to mention often in 
his Epistles. In the Epistle to the Galatians he refers to this 
persecution of the Church of God: “you have heard of my 
former life in Judaism, how I persecuted the church of God 
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violently and tried to destroy it” (Gal 1:13). 

Here we encounter a zealot Jew blinded by his commit¬ 
ment to ancestral tradition. His work of persecution against 
Christians had a deep theological content. There are no other 
reasons to which we can attribute this attitude of Saul to¬ 
wards the Church. His conviction was that the Law alone 
saves and not Christ. That is why it was quite natural for him 
to regard Stephen’s speech (Acts 7:1-52) as a blasphemy 
against the Temple and the Law. This was also the reason 
why Saul started a relentless persecution against Christians. 
While he was bound to his ancestral traditions (Gal 1:14), 
he was functioning according to the Jewish exclusiveness 
based on the Law, not able to see in broader perspective the 
existence of an alternative option in Christ. The problem was 
soteriological: whether salvation could was to be obtained 
through the Law or through Christ. Saul was confined with¬ 
in the concept of salvation only through observance of the 
Law. 

The Law was synonymous with Judaism. For him, rejec¬ 
tion of the Law meant rejection of his own religion. That is 
why his reaction led him to the extremes of he acts of per¬ 
secution. For Saul the Jew, the work of persecution was an 
act of faith and love, even towards the victims who, in his 
opinion, were misled by those who preached the Lord Jesus 
of Nazareth. Christians recognized Jesus as the Messiah 
announced by the prophets. For Saul, this was a misinter¬ 
pretation of the prophetic message. Putting aside the Law 
amounted to religious and national treason. This was the 
theological foundation behind Saul’s fanatical zeal, turning 
him into a defender of the ancestral tradition. 

It becomes clear that through these historical facts and 
theological considerations it is not possible for anyone to 
imagine the idea of an “ecumenical mission of Paul.” For 
one such as Saul the persecutor, everything begins and ends 
in the narrow frame of national exclusiveness. As such, there 
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was no opening into an ecumenical mission of Christianity. 
However, the human failure was given a solution by God 
himself in Paul’s call to Christ and the proclamation of the 
gospel. 


St. Paul’s Ecumenical Mission 
Interwoven with His Call 

In his Epistle to the Galatians, Paul understands his call 
as something sudden, equivalent to the call of the prophets 
in the Old Testament. He has the sense that God had chosen 
him from his mother’s womb and suddenly decided on the 
historical moment which he, God, judged as the most proper 
to call him to service: “But when he who had set me apart 
before I was bom, and had called me through his grace, was 
pleased to reveal his Son to me, in order that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles, I did not confer with flesh and 
blood” (Gal 1:15-16). Theophylactos of Ochrid, comment¬ 
ing on Paul’s election, says characteristically: “And God had 
chosen him not because of his origin but because he knew in 
advance that he was worthy” (A(})d)Qicr£ be auxov 6 © eoc ;, 
ou Kara dnoKAfjQaxjiv, aAAa Kata tcqoyvcoctiv tou 
&H,iov etvai, PG 124:964). 

When God judged that the time was right to reveal his Son 
to Saul so that he would bring the joyful message of salvation 
to the Gentiles, the apostle did not depend on human power 
but simply gave himself up to God’s grace. Consequently, 
Saul was chosen and marked out from his mother’s womb 
for the work of the mission to Gentiles. In this way the ec¬ 
umenicity of Paul’s mission was predetermined by God’s 
providence but it was manifested at a specific moment in the 
apostle’s life. 

It is characteristic that the period of Paul’s life before 
his call not only fails to show any signs of an ecumenical 
missionary vision, but on the contrary testifies to the oppo- 
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site. As far as Saul the persecutor was concerned, historical 
and logical criteria absolutely precluded the possibility that 
Jewish exclusiveness could be transformed into an ecumeni¬ 
cal mission to the Gentiles. It is obvious here that we cannot 
speak of development, but of God’s call and the consecration 
of Saul to be the Apostle of the Gentiles. Paul writes of this 
himself in the Epistle to the Galatians, and Luke also reports 
the conversion and apostolic summons in the three parallel 
narratives in Acts (9:1-19,22:6-21,26:12-23). This is also a 
critical interpretive position of many eastern Fathers, includ¬ 
ing Theophylactos of Ochrid. 

During his work of persecution, Saul exerted himself to 
the utmost. He went to the high priest and asked for recom¬ 
mendation letters to use in the synagogues of Damascus in 
order to bind and bring to Jerusalem any men or women who 
followed Christ (Acts 9:1-2). But under Paul’s threatening 
murderous disposition lay hidden the mystery of his con¬ 
version from Judaism to Christianity and at the same time 
his ecumenical mission to the Gentiles. These are elements 
which go beyond historical determinism and rationalism and 
enter the field of theological interpretation of salvific history. 
In such events God is revealed as the Lord of history. This is 
the reality conveyed by Luke with his use of the word “sud¬ 
denly” (Acts 9:3), which shows the power and immanence 
of divine intervention even in the lives and actions of human 
persons. Oikoumenios quite aptly remarks: “By presenting 
himself as persecutor previously and now suddenly convert¬ 
ed, Paul intends to show that he could not be changed so 
quickly unless there had been some divine revelation to him” 
(BouAexai ck xou 6el^ai eauxov 71 q 6 x£qov 6icuKxr)v 
Kai vuv e£auj)vr|<; |aexa(3£(3Ar]^£vov icaxacnceudaai, 
6xi fjf] 0£ia xiq auxd) dnoicdAuifni; eyeyovei, ou av 
ouxco |iex£|3Ai)0r| xax^coc,. PG 118:1097). 

In the first narrative of Paul’s call (Acts 9:1-9), Luke pres¬ 
ents the resurrected Christ as defining Saul’s responsibilities. 
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After Saul’s free acceptance of the call, Christ announces to 
a hesitant Ananias the new mission of Paul, which is none 
other than making the name of Jesus known to the Gentiles, 
to their rulers and the people of Israel. “Go,” Christ says to 
Ananias, “for he is a chosen vessel of mine to bear my name 
before the Gentiles, kings and the children of Israel” (Acts 
9:15). This verse signifies a triple mission for Paul with three 
clearly ecumenical dimensions, and the three parallel narra¬ 
tives in Acts correspond to Paul’s triple mission (9:1-19,22:6- 
21, 26:12-23). The Church Fathers interpret Paul’s mission 
as the mandate to spread the good news to the whole world: 
“He (Christ) says that he (Paul) will not only be a believer,” 
Oikoumenios points out, “but a teacher and a preacher to the 
known world too, and he will also suffer a lot for me. That 
is why he says that I have chosen him and he will make my 
name known” (Ou povov maxoq ecrxai, (jjrjaiv, aAAa 
Kal bibacxKaAcx; kcu KfjouS, xrjq oucou|xevr|q aAAa Kal 
7teujexai 7toAAa vtceq £|ho0. Aid xouxo be 4>rjaiv oxi 
cnceuoc; eKAoyfji; jacn ecrxi Kal oxi (3aaxaaai xo ovopd 
jxou (PG 118:169). 

The mission begins with Jesus’ announcement to Ananias. 
It is at this point that the persecutor becomes persecuted, the 
narrow minded Jew changes to a man who loves the entire 
world, the exclusiveness of the Jews turns into an ecumen¬ 
ical mission to the Gentiles. The choice of Christ or Law 
becomes a constitutive belief for salvation through Jesus 
Christ, the persecuted Lord who appeared to Saul and said: 
“I am Jesus, whom you are persecuting” (Acts 9:5). 

In First Corinthians, Paul himself considers his call as a 
consequence of the appearance of the resurrected Christ. He 
recounts it as the last appearance to the apostles: “The last of 
all he was seen by me also, as by one bom out of due time. 
For I am the least of the apostles, who am not worthy to be 
called an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God” (1 
Cor 15:8-9). This fact later gave the right to Paul to defend 
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his apostolic office in the Epistle to the Galatians stressing 
that the Gospel he preached did not come from a man; he did 
not receive it from and he was not taught by a man, but “it 
came through the revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal 1:12). The 
Church Fathers support the fact that Paul learned the truth of 
the Gospel through revelation. Theophylactos stresses: “He 
is about to prove to them that he truly left the Law, that is 
why he mentions his previous way of living and his sudden 
conversion showing that he would not have suddenly been 
converted unless he had not been divinely informed. That 
is why he says, ‘I did not receive it from any human being,’ 
that is, I had no one as a teacher but I became a disciple of 
Christ himself’ (MeAAei &ei£ai auxou; oxi |_i£X£axr| k ax' 
aAt)0eiav and too vo^ou, Kal &ia xouxo |a£|avr)xai 
xou 7iqot£qou (3iou Kal xrjg a0Qoa<; |i£xa(3oArj<; 
6eikvu<; 6xi ouk av i^exeaxr) £X0q6ov, ei |af] 0£iox£Qav 
xiva 7tArjQoc|)OQuxv Icrxev. Aio mi. 4>r)criv oxi 'ouk 
£oxi Kax' av0Qamov x6 £uayy£Ai6v pou' xouxeoxiv, 
ouk av0Qconov eoxov bibaoxoAov, aAA' auxou xou 
Xqioxou yfyova |aa0r|xfj<; (PG 124:961). 

The conversion of Saul the persecutor to “Paul, called to 
be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God” (1 Cor 
1:1) was followed, according to the evidence from Acts, by 
a new Pentecost. When Ananias arrived at the house where 
Paul was accommodated, he told him that he was sent by 
the Lord Jesus, the one who appeared to him on the road to 
Damascus. The purpose of his mission was to help him see: 
“that you may receive your sight and be filled with the Holy 
Spirit” (Acts 9:17). Then at once something like scales fell 
from his eyes and he saw again. After that he stood up and 
was baptized (Acts 9:18). 

Just as the apostles after Pentecost started preaching to 
those gathered “from every nation under heaven” (Acts 2:5), 
so also Paul, who was with the disciples in Damascus, from 
the very beginning preached in the synagogues that Jesus is 
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the Son of God (Acts 9:19-20). He testified to them that Jesus 
is the Messiah, that is, the Savior of all men and leader of the 
new people of God, of the Church (Acts 9:22). According to 
the theology of Acts, then, the descent of the Holy Spirit is 
the presupposition for mission. Mission is an outflow of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. 

The ecumenicity of Paul’s mission is also stressed in the 
second narrative of Acts recounting his call and conversion 
to Christianity (22:6-21). Here we find a speech in his own 
defense over against his fellow Jews, in which he gives an 
account of his previous persecution of the Christians and 
of the transformative fact of his call. The central point of 
the narrative is that God chose Paul to know his will, to see 
Christ, and to hear his voice coming from his own mouth 
(Acts 22:14). With this experience, which corresponds to 
that of the apostles after the resurrection, Paul, too, becomes 
a witness to all of what he saw and heard. “For you will be 
his witness to all men of what you have seen and heard” 
(Acts 22:15). This ecumenical mission is also mandated by 
the order which Jesus gives to him while in a mystical vision 
at the Temple in Jerusalem: “Depart; for I will send you far 
away from here to the Gentiles” (Acts 22:21). It is a mission 
which would be mainly directed to the Gentiles, that is, to 
the pagans who were distant to the true faith, the true wor¬ 
ship and the revelation of the Son and Word of God, of the 
Messiah Jesus Christ. 

All the above fall completely into line with the respective 
mission which the resurrected Lord assigned to the disciples 
and which is described by Luke at the beginning of Acts: 
“But you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has come 
upon you; and you shall be witnesses to me in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea and Samaria, and to the end of the earth” (Acts 
1:8). Quite clearly, the announcement is that the apostles will 
receive power from the descent of the Holy Spirit and will 
be witnesses for the resurrected Christ to all nations of the 
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known world. In the same way, Paul is sent to the Gentiles 
as the apostle of the resurrected Christ. That is why he is 
called at the proper time when the apostles’ preaching had 
already started its course to the ends of the earth. The im¬ 
mediate cause was the persecution that broke out against the 
Church of Jerusalem where Saul had a major part. According 
to Paul’s own admission, all the inhabitants of Palestine and 
the Diaspora also knew that he persecuted the Christians 
and even more, when Stephen’s blood was shed, young Saul 
was there approving of the murder and guarding the clothes 
of those who stoned him (Acts 22:19-20). This knitting to¬ 
gether of the drama and the tragedy, the persecution and the 
conversion, are elements that are integrated in the Book of 
Acts and which match salvation history and theology in the 
most harmonious way. 

The third narrative in Acts recounting Paul’s call has as 
the central point, as well, the ecumenicity of Paul’s mission 
(26:12-23). After Jesus’ revelation on the road to Damascus, 
Saul was ordered was to serve Christ as a witness of what 
he saw and of what would be shown to him: “I will deliver 
you from the Jewish people as well as from the Gentiles, to 
whom I send you” (Acts 26:17). Paul’s mission, at this point 
as well, was clearly ecumenical in character, which was con¬ 
firmed by his address to king Agrippa. According to the nar¬ 
rative, the apostle began to preach at once in Damascus, then 
in Jerusalem, and after that to the Gentiles in other places, 
urging all to repent and return to God: “Therefore, King 
Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision, but 
declared first to those in Damascus and in Jerusalem, and 
throughout all the region of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, 
that they should repent, turn to God, and do works befitting 
repentance” (Acts 26:19-20). 

The ecumenicity of Paul’s mission is clearly shown by 
an interpretative approach to the three parallel narratives of 
his call in Acts. His mission to the Gentiles is the fulfillment 
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of the charge that Jesus gave him on the road to Damascus. 
The same charge had previously been given to the other dis¬ 
ciples, after Christ’s resurrection. In this way Paul, too, is 
reckoned as an apostle: the ecumenical commission confers 
the role of apostle on Paul as it had on Jesus’ other disciples. 
In other words, Paul’s mission and its ecumenical objectives 
are not a new charge but an old one which Christ had previ¬ 
ously given to the disciples and to the primitive Church. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize that the spirit of Paul’s 
mission is not just a matter for academic research. Rather, 
it forms the basis, the foundation and the guideline for the 
ecumenical character of the Church’s mission in the world. 
That is to say, the ecumenical spirit is a dynamic which im¬ 
pels a living Church to come to terms with the entire world, 
through ecumenical dialogues of an inter-orthodox, inter¬ 
confessional, and interreligious character. At the same time, 
such a Church must also contend with modem humanity as it 
is engaged in everyday idolatry, decay and death. This is the 
urgent significance of the ecumenical mission of Paul and of 
the Church. 


Summary 

I can summarize this paper with the following conclu¬ 
sions: 

1. According to his autobiographical notes, Paul was in¬ 
deed a strict Jew, who belonged to the class of the Pharisees. 
Of this Jewish identity he was especially proud prior to his 
call to Christ, in terms of his spiritual progress, which was 
more advanced than that of his fellow Jews, and of his ex¬ 
ceeding zeal displayed by strict observance of the traditions 
of his ancestors. The evidence of the Epistles agrees with 
and completes that from the Acts concerning the life and 
personality of Saul. 

2. Saul fanatically embraced the religion of the Mosaic 
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Law and this confined him to a Jewish introversion. His 
persistence in the ancestral faith and his conviction that sal¬ 
vation was accomplished only through the Law led him to 
persecute the Christians. His conscious participation in the 
stoning of Stephen and the systematic persecution against 
the primitive Church are elements that marked decisively his 
whole life and prevented him from taking the step towards 
freedom. 

3. Saul encountered an acute dilemma: how the salvation 
of man is to be reached, through the Law or in Jesus Christ. 
The answer was revealed to him by his call on the road to 
Damascus. Jesus is the fulfillment of the Law. Salvation is 
accomplished in the crucified and resurrected Christ. This 
Christocentric soteriology led the ex-persecutor of the 
Church to become the Apostle to the Gentiles. Paul’s call 
was the presupposition for his ecumenical mission. In this 
way he was led from a Jewish introversion to an ecumenical 
mission, his conscious choice and blessed task to the end of 
his life. 
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Perspectives in Orthodox 
Biblical Interpretation 

Theodore G. Stylianopoulos 

The interpretation of the Bible in harmony with the Bible’s 
own nature and witness achieves its proper goal through the 
application of several, interrelated, foundational principles, 
among them the following, not necessarily in hierarchical 
order. One principle is fidelity to the witness of the Bible 
as the word of God, the primary record of revelation, and 
thus the supreme source of knowledge pertaining to God, 
human beings, the world, and salvation. A second is fidelity 
to the common tradition of the ancient Church, as the tradi¬ 
tion of apostolic truth, centered on the gospel of Christ, and 
enacted in the life of the Church through worship, proclama¬ 
tion, teaching, practice, and mission. A third is fidelity to 
earnest, discerning, critical study through the use of reason 
as a gift of God, yet operative within the horizon of active 
faith adequate to the apprehension of the transcendent reali¬ 
ties testified by the biblical texts. And fourth is fidelity to the 
Holy Spirit by whose grace alone is the ultimate goal of the 
reading of Scripture and the appropriation of its spiritual ef¬ 
ficacy accomplished in faithful and obedient hearts; that is, 
the experience of the mystery of God in his holy presence 
and renewing power, the primary subject matter of Scripture. 
The integration and practice of the above principles, and their 
correlatives, form an authentic and comprehensive interpre¬ 
tative perspective that variously places readers, hearers, and 
interpreters of the Bible, and their quest, in unity with the 
communion of saints, particularly the prophets, the apos- 
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ties and the great Christian teachers of the past, the Church 
Fathers, all faithful servants, and authoritative witnesses of 
God’s gracious words and deeds for the life of the world. 

Fidelity to Scripture 

The Scriptures constitute “the oracles of God” (xa Aoyia 
xou 0eoO, Rom 3:2) communicated through inspired men 
and women “in many and diverse ways” (Heb 1:1), includ¬ 
ing words, deeds, laws, rites, narratives, dreams, visions, 
symbols, images, and parables. By such various means did 
God choose to disclose knowledge of his will, his saving 
wisdom, his summons to human beings, and ultimately per¬ 
sonal knowledge of himself, in order freely to draw human¬ 
ity to be his covenant people. The supreme expression of 
God’s self-disclosure is through the incarnation, life, death, 
resurrection, ascension, and awaited glorious appearance of 
his Son, Jesus Christ, “the Lord of glory” (1 Cor 2:8), who 
forms the center of revelation and marks the unity of the Old 
and New Testaments. In view of its nature as the record of 
the self-disclosure of God and knowledge of his saving will 
- God himself being the primary author and subject matter 
of the Scriptures - the Bible bears intrinsic and undisputed 
authority for teaching, correction, and the life of righteous¬ 
ness (2 Tim 3:16), an authority acknowledged and formal¬ 
ized by the process of its canonization by the Church. The 
primacy of Scripture entails that nothing in the life of the 
Church must contradict the biblical message and spirit. Any 
usage or interpretation of the Bible apart from the principle 
of fidelity to the witness of Scripture as the record of God’s 
self-disclosure will fall short of attaining its appropriate her¬ 
meneutical efficacy. 

But the nature of Scripture also necessarily involves the 
paradox that the oracles of God are communicated through 
the words of human beings who spoke and wrote in Hebrew, 
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Aramaic, and Greek. This paradox is an indispensable aspect 
of the nature of revelation itself that does not occur in a vac¬ 
uum but rather involves free, willing, thinking, and acting 
human agents. The Old and New Testaments, in their variety 
of books, authors, language, style, perspectives, depth of in¬ 
sight, and historical origins and development, amply demon¬ 
strate the truth of the “humanity” of the Bible. Biblical au¬ 
thors, for example the Apostle Paul, had some sense of this 
paradox in that they drew a distinction between letter and 
spirit in the sacred writings (2 Cor 3:6). The theologians of 
the ancient Church, such as Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nyssa, John Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria, confront¬ 
ed by repeated issues of interpretation, reflected more con¬ 
sciously on the human character of Scripture, which they ex¬ 
plained as a form of divine condescension (axTyKaxa^aoic;) 
to human weakness, yet without compromising the authority 
and essential clarity of Scripture’s divine message. In mod¬ 
em times a vast scholarly tradition of literary and historical 
studies has thoroughly exposed the human contingencies of 
the biblical books and authors to the extent that academic ex¬ 
perts have often rejected the Bible’s divine inspiration, unity 
and canonical authority, a long-term cultural trend proven as 
unwise as it is useless. 

However, grappling with the paradox of Scripture’s di¬ 
vine and human character is a necessary part of the inter¬ 
pretative task, a matter that can neither be ignored through 
pietism, nor evaded through clever answers by well-inten¬ 
tioned defenders of strict forms of verbal inerrancy. The par¬ 
allel theological paradigm is the mystery of the incarnation 
- the revelation of the mystery of God in the person and 
ministry of the unique Son who was bom, grew in wisdom, 
suffered hunger and pain, and died a true death as a human 
being, but also disclosed the reality of God’s character and 
kingdom, rose from the dead in the power of the Spirit, and 
defeated the forces of evil and death. The challenge is how. 
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by means of interpretative discernment, to keep in balance 
the divine and human aspects of the mysteries of Christ and 
Scripture, and to do so on the basis of, and in harmony with, 
the internal evidence of the sacred texts themselves, accord¬ 
ing to their intrinsically bonded theological and historical 
testimony. This task cannot be fulfilled apart from a dynamic 
view of inspiration, which takes into consideration not only 
the rich variety of authors and texts themselves, but also the 
community of faith in which the biblical books were gener¬ 
ated and gradually gained the status of sacred texts. Indeed, 
another definitive aspect of the nature of the Bible is its com¬ 
munal and traditional character. 

Fidelity to Tradition 

Just as theology cannot be separated from history, so 
also Scripture as a holy book cannot be disjoined from the 
communal context in which it originated, took shape, and 
was variously used. These contexts are namely, Israel and 
Church. The very idea of biblical revelation, indispensably 
involving active human partners, means that God’s self-dis¬ 
closure creates covenant relationships and covenant com¬ 
munities. Prior to the composition of texts, God’s revealed 
words and deeds were proclaimed and interpreted by com¬ 
munal leaders and prophets. They were then received and 
transmitted as oral tradition in the community of faith, and 
eventually recorded in documents. In Israel, no less than in 
the early Church, diverse claims concerning God’s revela¬ 
tion had to be tested and resolved within the life of the com¬ 
munity, which possessed the discerning, and thus normative, 
criterion of true and false prophecy. The determining fac¬ 
tor was not any single individual but the community and its 
faith tradition, acknowledging the witness of authentic lead¬ 
ers and prophets, preserving their writings, and eventually 
canonizing them as sacred books. Decisive new claims with 
extraordinary impact on people’s lives, such as in the case of 
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Jesus, created a new community, the early Church. In either 
case, Israel or Church, the functional principle remained the 
same: the ongoing community of faith was the living context 
of the proclamation, reception, interpretation, transmission, 
and application of revelation, whether oral or written. 

Historical scholarship has indisputably demonstrated the 
organic bond between the community of faith and its re¬ 
vealed tradition. Already in the oral period, both gospel and 
sacred rite had attained the status of tradition in the life of 
the Church (1 Cor 11:23; 15:3). Thus fidelity to the author¬ 
ity and witness of the Bible is also fidelity to the commu¬ 
nity of faith, its tradition and life, its integrity and mission. 
Just as without the good news about Christ there could be 
no Church, so also without the Church there could be no 
viable proclamation of the good news. The creation and sus¬ 
tenance of community is a constitutive part of revelation and 
its interpretation. Moreover, the long process of the canon¬ 
ization of the Scriptures, the written record of revelation, un¬ 
ambiguously attests to the mutually supportive and interde¬ 
pendent relationship between Bible and Church. These con¬ 
siderations mean that Bible, Church and tradition cannot be 
played off against each other. Neither the Bible over Church 
and tradition, nor Church and tradition over the Bible, are 
justifiable positions. While the Church, through its tradition 
and active discernment, gave rise to the biblical canon, the 
primacy of the biblical canon holds the Church accountable 
to the scriptural witness as the standard of the Church’s faith 
and life. In the end, the true problematic of interpretation lies 
not at the level of formal principles pertaining to the rela¬ 
tionships between text, community, and tradition, operative 
consciously or unconsciously in all religious communities, 
but in the specifics of interpretation at key points such as the 
understanding of the gospel and the definition of normative 
tradition, where critical judgment and discernment become 
preeminent. 
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Fidelity to Critical Study 

The pursuit and knowledge of truth necessarily require 
discernment and critical judgment. The biblical authors 
themselves were inevitably engaged in discernment and crit¬ 
ical assessment at the level of life. For example, the Apostle 
Paul was wholly devoted to the advancement of the gospel 
and the care of the Church through interpretative discern¬ 
ment in preaching and teaching, authoritative appeals to 
apostolic commission and received traditions, as well as to 
persuasive argumentation and pastoral exhortation. All the 
New Testament authors were involved in a similar process of 
critical judgment, going beyond the mere announcement of 
the gospel and involving such matters as the christological 
interpretation of the Old Testament, the formation of creedal 
confessions, the proper use of the gifts of the Spirit, the rela¬ 
tions between Jews and Christians, the meaning of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, the role of authority and order in the 
Church, the resolution of internal and external points of con¬ 
flict, as well as appropriate ethical conduct. These authors 
and interpreters came to the table with life-defining experi¬ 
ences and convictions that decisively influenced their inter¬ 
pretative stance. Along with their faith in the risen Lord and 
the guidance of the Spirit, however, they were necessarily 
engaged in critical reflection and had, not without disputes 
and diversity, to work out patterns of faith and life in urgent 
concern about the truth of the gospel and the unity of the 
Church (Matt 18:15-18; Acts 6:1-6; 15:22-29; Rom 6:17; 1 
Cor 4:17; 8:4-6; 11:2; Gal 1:9; 5:2-4; Col 2:6-23; 1 Thess 
4:1-2; 2 Thess 2:15; 1 Tim 1:3-4; 4:1-3; 1 John 4:1-3; 1 Pet 
5:1-5; Jude 3). 

The Church Fathers, equally faced with numerous theo¬ 
logical and pastoral issues, exercised hermeneutical judg¬ 
ment in a more reflective way. At one level, while ground¬ 
ed in the presuppositions of Christ and Spirit as dominant 
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hermeneutical criteria, they made free and diverse use of 
known exegetical methods, such as allegorical, typological, 
grammatical, and textual, derived from both the Jewish and 
Greek traditions, and in some ways already found in the New 
Testament. At another level, having to contend with colossal 
Gnostic distortions of the biblical texts, and much later with 
the rather sophisticated, but nonetheless fundamentalist, 
exegesis of the Arians and Eunomians, the Church Fathers 
moved simultaneously toward more historical, contextual 
and doctrinal approaches to Scripture. They invoked and ex¬ 
plicated such key principles as the centrality of Christ and 
the Spirit, the authority of the received apostolic tradition, 
the Church’s bond with the Scriptures, the operative doctri¬ 
nal sense of the community as a whole (“rule of faith”), and 
the closely related process of canonization of the Bible. Over 
against the Gnostic and Arian alternatives, and as a result of 
long debates over specific texts, a preeminent achievement 
in patristic study of the Bible was the focus on the contextual 
meaning and spirit of the scriptural texts by means of criti¬ 
cal study and discernment of their primary aim (cnco7i6<;) 
and sequence of thought (dicoAouBux); that is to say, the 
interpretation of the parts in the light of the whole and of 
the whole in the light of its parts. At stake were not just inci¬ 
dental or legalistic matters of faith, but the very core of the 
apostolic tradition of the gospel - the central teachings of the 
Bible regarding the creator God, the true incarnation of his 
Word, the authenticity of the Spirit’s workings, the under¬ 
standing of salvation of soul and body, the role of sacred rites 
and unity in the Church, the norms of ethical conduct, and 
the acknowledgment of the true Scriptures. The intent was 
not to stifle variety, in which the patristic literature is rich, 
but to maintain viable unity of life and thought on the basis 
of the truth of the gospel and for the benefit of the pastoral 
nurture of the Church, two abiding goals of biblical interpre¬ 
tation. In this perspective, the patristic theological tradition. 
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largely a tradition of biblical study, through the formation 
of the scriptural canon and the interpretative tradition that 
closely accompanied the canon, marks a classic achievement 
and standard for all Christian generations. 

In modem times the dominant methods of biblical criti¬ 
cism, which have developed in a long and complex academ¬ 
ic tradition heavily influenced by the Enlightenment, have 
produced a paradox of their own. On the one hand, through 
formal and systematic studies, biblical criticism has yielded 
brilliant results moving far beyond the exegetical work of 
the Church Fathers especially pertaining to the analysis of 
innumerable literary, historical, and theological aspects of 
the Bible. It has produced not only a rich array of tools and 
methodologies, but also elucidated a whole array of biblical 
institutions, concepts and themes, such as election and cov¬ 
enant, prophecy and eschatology, kingdom and righteous¬ 
ness. In the process it has shed welcome ecumenical light 
on major divisive issues such as Bible and tradition, law and 
gospel, word and sacrament, faith and works. Perhaps its 
greatest attraction, both in its “modem” and “postmodern” 
versions, is its insistence on critical judgment toward fresh 
readings of the Scriptures. On the other hand, captivated by 
philosophical presuppositions and cultural trends, biblical 
criticism has also been marred by bias, hypercriticism, and 
utterly conflicting proposals, as well as loss of the sense of 
the theological and spiritual grandeur of the Bible. Not the 
least among these flaws has been the arrogance of exclu¬ 
sive claims to being the only “scientific” and truly “critical” 
study, judging all other approaches as either “pre-critical” 
or “non-critical.” The crux of the problem, created by philo¬ 
sophical assumptions as much as the diversity of methodolo¬ 
gies, is that, while the ideal of biblical criticism is to provide 
fresh access to the voice of the Bible, it seems to arrive at the 
chaotic result of dismantling the Scriptures, undermining the 
authority of their witness, and providing few commensurate 
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benefits to either Church or society. This virtual bankruptcy 
of academic biblical studies can be overcome only by vig¬ 
orous self-criticism that leads to serious regard for the au¬ 
thority and theological claims of Scripture, the legitimacy 
of traditional approaches to the Bible, such as kerygmatic, 
devotional, liturgical, and doctrinal approaches, and an epis¬ 
temological humility according to which autonomous rea¬ 
son and imagination do not necessarily have the last word 
regarding what the Scriptures are all about. 

Fidelity to the Holy Spirit 

If the Bible calls for faith not in itself but in the living 
God, then the goal of interpretation cannot reach its fullness 
by intellectual analysis alone, whether literary, or histori¬ 
cal, or even theological at a conceptual level. Scripture itself 
teaches that salvation is by grace; that is, through the direct 
personal encounter with God in his mercy, and not by any 
privileged body of knowledge, including scholarly historical 
erudition. Salvation by grace, however, essentially entails the 
engagement not only of reason but also of faith, repentance, 
commitment, love, and holiness of life as ways of knowl¬ 
edge of and communion with the mystery of God. In this 
hermeneutical context, the usage and interpretation of the 
Bible requires fidelity to the Holy Spirit, God’s own power 
and initiative, that alone opens access to the transcendent 
realities testified by the biblical texts, transforms receptive 
human hearts and minds into a new creation, and decisively 
qualifies an interpreter’s hermeneutical vision regarding the 
Bible, the Church, and everything else. 

Hermeneutically, therefore, several levels of interpreta¬ 
tion must be distinguished, for example, historical, theologi¬ 
cal, and mystical, all ideally related but having their own 
hermeneutical elements, nuances and goals. Historical ex¬ 
egesis, requiring extensive technical training, seeks the orig- 
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inal meaning of texts by the canons of historical research, 
yet without the hidden bias of philosophical and cultural as¬ 
sumptions. The objectives are the analysis and reconstruction 
of the entire biblical world: its literature, history, theology, 
institutions, and manners, according to the historical con¬ 
text of each biblical book and author. Such a task is, in prin¬ 
ciple, common to all scholars, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, or interested and trained others, all mindful and 
self-critical of their own presuppositions and their danger of 
interference in the pursuit of historical understanding. 

Theological interpretation, also requiring technical train¬ 
ing, concentrates on the theological claims and themes of the 
Bible as normative truth and saving message for all, a task 
bringing into play an interpreter’s faith convictions, philo¬ 
sophical views, cultural sensibilities, and, not least, one’s ec- 
clesial commitments. Although clearly related to the task of 
historical exegesis, the normative theological task involves 
its own hermeneutical context and problems, best engaged 
with awareness of one’s presuppositions and an irenic spirit 
in order that the cogency of theological argumentation it¬ 
self would provide the criterion of persuasion. For many, of 
course, what would be argued as the normative teaching of 
Scripture itself would be of preeminent importance. At this 
level, the Church Fathers, whose theology was perceived not 
as an addition but explication of recorded revelation, have 
much to teach interpreters about christological, spiritual, 
ecclesial, doctrinal, and pastoral considerations in essential 
continuity with the entire biblical tradition. In cases of major 
theological disputes, the last hermeneutical word would be¬ 
long to the community of faith whose voice would prove as 
convincing as the integrity of its actual witness. 

Mystical interpretation, a matter having nothing to do 
with esoteric techniques, is related to the above approaches, 
yet is also of a different order. For one thing, it requires no 
technical preparation but another kind of training, that is. 
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nurture in the community of faith where even a child can 
“interpret” the Bible and absorb its life-changing mean¬ 
ing through the hearing and reading of biblical stories. The 
paramount point here is neither exactitude in historical un¬ 
derstanding, nor erudition in conceptual theological knowl¬ 
edge, but the spiritual receptivity of the believer embrac¬ 
ing biblical images, symbols, narratives, and teachings, the 
Holy Spirit itself being the primary interpreter and teacher. 
Mystical interpretation is the illumination of grace actualiz¬ 
ing the biblical witness in human hearts. The risk of subjec¬ 
tivity is countered by the believer’s place in the community, 
the testing of one’s personal faith and experience against the 
faith and experience of the community - ultimately the com¬ 
munity of the biblical authors, as well as the great teachers 
and saints of the Church. At this level, a huge amount of 
powerful interpretation and appropriation of the Bible’s wit¬ 
ness occurs in the ordinary stream of the living tradition, 
which is both conservative and creative, through worship, 
private devotions, preaching, group Bible studies, and mis¬ 
sion activities. These are far more effective for the lives of 
Christians than the often indigestible results of historical and 
theological scholarship. Nevertheless, all three approaches 
to Scripture are indispensable and mutually supportive. No 
single approach must be allowed to swallow up any other. 
The ideal would be the greatest possible integration of the 
three in order that each interpreter at her or his level of scrip¬ 
tural study may grow as scholar and theologian, as well as 
saint, in the presence of the awesome mystery of the living 
God encountered through Scripture. 
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Textual Criticism in the Orthodox Church: 
Present State and Future Prospects 

IOANNES KARAVIDOPOULOS 


A few years ago (1998) biblical researchers and especially 
those who are occupied with textual criticism celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of the first critical edition of the 
New Testament by Eberhard Nestle, which has since been 
the basic text for biblical researchers and for teaching the 
New Testament in universities throughout the world. In a 
few months from now another one hundredth anniversary 
will be reached marking the first and only edition of an ap¬ 
proved text of the New Testament in the Orthodox Church, 
the Patriarchal Edition of 1904. In the happy circumstance 
of these anniversaries and in honoring our teacher Professor 
Savas Agourides I will briefly take up 1) the editions of 
the New Testament which were produced during the twen¬ 
tieth century, 2) current research in textual criticism in the 
Orthodox world, with special emphasis on Greece, and 3) 
certain thoughts concerning perspectives and needs related 
to this issue in the Orthodox Church. 

Twentieth-Century Editions of the New Testament 

Right from the start I must note that no systematic re¬ 
cording of the critical, or even non-critical, twentieth-cen¬ 
tury editions of the New Testament has been made, either 
in the Orthodox context, or in an interconfessional con¬ 
text. In other words, nothing equivalent to the work of T. 
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H. Darlow and H. F. Moule has been produced for the edi¬ 
tions of the sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries, and 
specifically for the edition of Erasmus (1516) to 1906. The 
work of Darlow and Moule, entitled Historical Catalogue 
of the Printed Editions of the Holy Scripture in the Library 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, vols. 1-4, 1903- 
1911, contains not only the various editions of the Greek 
text (or the Hebrew text for the Old Testament), but also all 
the translations into various contemporary languages of the 
world through 1906. However, these two researchers re¬ 
corded with commentary only the editions which are found 
in the Library of the British Bible Society. Nevertheless, I 
must add that this is the most appropriate place where one 
can find all the editions and translations of Holy Scripture 
gathered together. It is worth noting that this library has now 
been transferred to a wing of the great University Library of 
Cambridge in England. 

In 1898, the edition of the New Testament by Eberhard 
Nestle of the Bible Society of Wittenberg summarized the 
critical research of the nineteenth century. Thus work was 
echoed in the critical editions of K. Tischendorf (1869-72), 
Westcott and Hort (1881), and B. Weis (1894-1900), and 
brought to an end the long domination of the Textus Receptus. 
At the same time, such work turned a new page in the history 
of publishing which became dominant throughout the entire 
twentieth century. In spite of the fact that other editions were 
also produced, however, no one was able to supplant on the 
international level the universally known edition of Nestle. 
The work of Nestle has continued, and has maintained its 
dominance since the publication of the tewnty-fifth edition 
in 1963, under the guidance of Kurt and Barbara Aland. The 
text is now universally known as “Nestle-Aland.” It is with 
much certitude and self-confidence that Kurt and Barbara 
Aland have noted that this edition achieved the “withdrawal 
of the Textus Receptus from the church and the schools,” and 
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that “the wheels of history will never again turn backwards.” 1 
In making this statement, however, they did not take into ac¬ 
count at all the life and use to this very day of the Byzantine 
text in Orthodox lands and especially in Orthodox worship. 

I should add that, along with the Nestle-Aland edition, 
since 1966 The Greek New Testament published by the 
United Bible Societies has also been published and avail¬ 
able. In 1993, the fourth edition of The Greek New Testament 
introduced the variants of the Byzantine Lectionaries. This 
text has been widely used for biblical research, especially in 
translations of the New Testament throughout the world. I 
shall return to this matter shortly. 

Although the editions of Nestle-Aland left their seal on the 
twentieth century, many other editions were also produced, 
the most important of which are the following. During the 
early years of the twentieth century, and more specifically 
between 1902-1913, a very significant four-volume work ap¬ 
peared, entitled Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer 
altesten erreichbaren Textgestalt hergesstelt auf Grund ihrer 
Textgeschichte by Hermann von Soden. Aland characterized 
these volumes, using the words of K. Lake, as “a failure, 
though a splendid one.” 

The English critic S. Legg was able, through his edition 
Novum Testamentum Graece secundum Textum Westcotto- 
Hortianum {The Gospel According to Mark, 1935; The 
Gospel According to Matthew, 1940), to gather material that 
was accessible to anyone in a much simpler way than that of 
von Soden. A committee of English and American critics un¬ 
der the name International Greek New Testament Apparatus 
Project followed up the continuation of Legg’s work. The 
first product of this committee was the two-volume work. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke (1984-1987), which uses 
the Textus Receptus (1873 edition) as its basis, but which 
adds a wealth of material from patristic citations of the texts 
of the New Testament, although the number of manuscripts 
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used is limited. 

It is worth mentioning at this point that at the end of the 
twentieth century there is a revived interest, especially in 
America, in the Byzantine text. Thus, we have the appear¬ 
ance of The Greek New Testament According to the Majority 
Text, by Zane Hodges and Arthur Farstad (1985, 2nd ed.), 
and the foundation of the Majority Text Society in Dallas, 
a society for the promotion of the Byzantine text found in 
the majority of manuscripts. This text is largely based on the 
edition of von Soden, and differs from Textus Receptus at 
1800 points. Furthermore, according to Daniel Wallace it dif¬ 
fers in 6600 points from the third edition of the United Bible 
Societies’ The Greek New Testament , 2 while the Alands ob¬ 
serve that “this text constitutes an anachronism from every 
point of view.” 3 Similar to the above is The New Testament 
in the Original Greek, According to the Byzantine Majority 
Textform, by Maurice Robinson (Atlanta: Original Word 
Publishers, 1991). 

The characteristics of all the above editions, as well as 
of all the critical editions of the twentieth century are as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. The “eclectic” character of their text, i.e., the fact that 
their text is a mixture and a combination, or the comparative 
result, so to speak, of manuscripts and of the types of text. 
Thus, they provide a text, which does not echo the specific 
liturgical tradition of any particular church, because the se¬ 
lected scripture can be derived from different manuscripts 
and not be the same in all the editions; 

2. According to the criticism that has been advanced by 
specialists, the text of these editions is either based on that of 
Westcott and Hort (1881) - an observation which is particu¬ 
larly applicable to the text of Nestle-Aland and the Alands’ 
The Greek New Testament (in spite of their protests to the 
contrary) - or on the Textus Receptus, which is corrected 
and transformed in a variety of ways; 
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3. In the most prominent of these editions, there is, accord¬ 
ing to the selection of a final text, a clear preference for the 
Alexandrian type of text and a devaluation of the Byzantine 
type, in spite of the fact that in the United Bible Societies’ 
The Greek New Testament (4th edition) the presence of the 
Byzantine text in the critical commentary is obvious through 
the consistent use and citation of lectionaries. 

In spite of all the achievements of the twentieth century 
and the announcement of great programs of long duration, 
this century has not managed to present any impressive 
works comparable to that of Tischendorf in the nineteenth 
century. This is due: a) to the fact that from the middle of 
the nineteenth century to the present critics had to master a 
huge amount of material with its problems and deviations 
(e.g., about one hundred papyri in contrast to the one of 
Tischendorf); and b) to the fact that no new theory was es¬ 
tablished concerning the history of the text which would be 
acceptable to textual critics. We are therefore in the period 
of an interlude between the great achievements of the nine¬ 
teenth century and an expected new theory. Or, according 
to another estimation, we could characterize our epoch as a 
new “fruitful and transient condition.” 4 

Current Orthodox Textual Research 

In the Orthodox context the twentieth century began with 
an important edition of the New Testament in the year 1904. 
This edition was not critical, but it did become dominant 
in the Greek speaking world. It is the so-called Patriarchal 
Edition, known to the circles of the specialists as the pa¬ 
triarchal text or as the Antoniadis text. There is an ample 
bibliography on this edition. 5 The volume, entitled The 
New Testament, Authorized by the Great Church of Christ, 
was reprinted with certain corrections by the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in 1907 and in 1912, and continues to be re- 
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printed to this day by the Apostolike Diakonia and the 
Christian Brotherhoods in Greece. No provision, however, 
has been made, as it ought to have been, to harmonize all 
these editions to one another in all their particulars and espe¬ 
cially to harmonize the liturgical readings of the Apostolike 
Diakonia with the Patriarchal Edition text. Conventional 
technique involves instead the reprinting of older readings 
of the Venice editions. 

I offer this point in order to pose at the outset this ques¬ 
tion: Why, beyond certain isolated cases, in the Orthodox 
context, and especially the Greek, has there been no aca¬ 
demic interest for any critical examination of the text of the 
New Testament, whereas other branches of biblical research 
have attracted and continue to attract the interest of schol¬ 
ars? A brief glance at Greek academic production during the 
twentieth century exposes the neglect suffered by the branch 
of biblical research that goes by the name “textual criticism 
of the New Testament.” If we search for the causes, we shall 
find among them the following: 

Textual criticism is an area fraught with great difficulties 
and complications. E. S. Colwell, who worked in this area 
and especially with Byzantine lectionaries for thirty years at 
the University of Chicago, has put it in the following charac¬ 
teristic way: “The scholar who occupies himself today with 
the textual criticism of the New Testament resembles a trav¬ 
eler to a far country where all the signs of the streets and the 
other signposts are made of clay and the weather consists of 
torrential rains. Thus, the old maps and guides are useless, 
because the signs recorded in them have either disappeared 
or changed.” 6 This characteristic image continues to be cited 
by contemporary critical scholars. In addition, it may happen 
that a scholar dedicates most of the decades of his life to the 
critical restoration of the biblical text and concludes, accord¬ 
ing to the judgment of other specialists, with an academic 
Waterloo. 
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This last point underlines the priority of biblical inter¬ 
pretation and theology vis-a-vis textual criticism. Since the 
Second World War, Greece has been faced with many needs 
which theologians and biblical experts had to meet straight 
away, in order to provide answers established on sound bibli¬ 
cal principles to the existential questions posed by the faith¬ 
ful. Thus, the development of hermeneutical theology was 
given an obvious priority over the minute occupation with 
the critical problems of the biblical texts in various manu¬ 
scripts and editions. The interpreters, however, did not seem 
to understand the link between textual criticism and interpre¬ 
tation, which is enriched by the study of the particular vari¬ 
ants of the manuscripts, the understanding of their origins 
and the historical and ecclesiastical environments within 
which they emerged. 

A special factor that makes many scholars hesitant in deal¬ 
ing with issues relating to textual criticism is the coexistence 
of two texts of the New Testament in the Greek world: on 
the one hand, the critical editions used in the academic world 
(either that of Nestle-Aland, or the Alands’ The Greek New 
Testament) and, on the other hand, the Patriarchal Edition of 
1904 (with its reprints by the Apostolike Diakonia) used in 
the liturgy and in the daily study of the believers. Ignorance 
of what is a critical edition of the New Testament has led cer¬ 
tain people, theologians included, to characterize the criti¬ 
cal editions as “Protestant” texts, being oblivious to the fact 
that these texts are based on the ancient manuscripts and that 
these manuscripts constitute a treasure of the Church and, 
indeed, of the undivided Church of the first centuries. 

Let me also add an additional contemporary shortcoming. 
It is often forgotten that in previous eras in the life of the 
Church the text of the Scriptures was not neglected as it is in 
our time. The labors of the presbyter and martyr Lucian in 
Antioch in the fourth century, the copying of the manuscripts 
in the scriptoria of the monasteries, the creation of careful 
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miniatures, and the edition of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
in the beginning of the twentieth century (1904) all indicate 
the Church’s interest in the text of the Scriptures and the care 
taken to preserve it. 

At this point I wish to add some thoughts on 1) the gener¬ 
ally neglected contribution of the Byzantine text in the criti¬ 
cal reconstruction of the text of the New Testament and 2) 
the active participation of the Orthodox in the United Bible 
Societies’ critical edition of The Greek New Testament (4th 
edition). 

The Contribution of the Ecclesiastical Text to the Recon¬ 
struction of the Original Text. 

The a priori discarding of a text type as secondary, on the 
basis of a theory, even though it has held sway for a century 
or more, has undesirable consequences. In the first place, 
the discarded text may contain readings which are unques¬ 
tionably original according to the internationally prevailing 
principles of textual criticism. The English pioneers of tex¬ 
tual criticism Westcott and Hort, even though they consid¬ 
ered the “Western text” secondary, accepted as correct and 
original the so-called “Western non-interpolations” namely 
those readings in which the Western text is shorter than the 
other text types, contrary to its usual tendency to extend and 
add. These shorter readings received serious attention in the 
reconstruction of the text. 

Something similar occurs also with the ecclesiastical text, 
in which there are some readings characteristically shorter 
than those of the other text types; this suggests that they are 
probably the original readings and that the longer readings 
of the other text types are secondary. We could call them 
“Eastern non-interpolations” and consider them as basic for 
the reconstruction of the New Testament text. These shorter 
readings have not yet received any attention from modem ed- 
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itors of the New Testament. Some of these shorter Byzantine 
readings may be mentioned as examples. 7 

Mark 3:13-14: Kai ava(3aiv£i ei<; to oqck; Kai 
7tQOcrKaAelTai ouq t)0eA£V auxog, Kai a7trjA0ov 7iQoq 
auTov. Kai £7ioir)CTEV 6d)6eKa ov<; Kai anooxoAovc, 
(bvopaoev iva coaiv |iex' auxou. 

The phrase ovc, Kai anooxoAovc, cbvduaoev, read by the 
manuscripts Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, 0, f^ and also in some 
ancient translations (the marginal reading in the Harclean 
Syriac; Sahidic and Bohairic Coptic), is omitted by A, (D 
iva axjiv 6cob£Ka), K, L, P, f 1 , 33, 565, 892, 1009, 1010, 
1071,1079,1216,1230,1241,1242,1253,1344,1365,1546, 
1646, 2148, 2174, the Byzantine lectionaries, many manu¬ 
scripts of the Vetus Latina, the Vulgate, and by the more im¬ 
portant Syriac translations, the Gothic, Armenian, Georgian, 
and the Diatessaron. It is possible that in the manuscripts 
which have the additional words, we can see the influence of 
Luke 6:13, whereas no one can explain its omission from the 
other manuscripts and from the ancient translations. While 
the twenty-fifth edition of Nestle-Aland considers this phrase 
in its critical apparatus as having been inserted from Luke 
6:13, the tenty-sixth edition introduces it into the text, but in 
brackets, and the twenty-seventh edition maintains the same. 
The inclusion of the phrase within brackets by the editors of 
the United Bible Societies’ The Greek New Testament, (4th 
edition), is an indication of its uncertainty, as is its “C” rat¬ 
ing, denoting a great degree of doubt as to whether the origi¬ 
nal reading of the verse is preserved by those manuscripts 
which do not contain this phrase. 8 Consequently we have a 
characteristic case of a short Byzantine text which should 
have been preferred by the critical editors. 

Mark 3:16 reads: Kai knoir\oev tovc; dcodexa Kai 
£7i£0r|K£v 6vo|na to) Ei|ia)vi ITexqov... 

The phrase Kai £7ioir)a£V xouq bcbbeKa is omitted from 
the same manuscripts that omit the phrase from Mark 3:14, 
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and is contained in almost all of those which also contain the 
other (additionally, A and 565). In this case, too, the placing 
of the phrase in brackets in the above-mentioned critical edi¬ 
tions, and the “C” rating in the United Bible Societies’ The 
Greek New Testament (4th edition) testify clearly to the hesi¬ 
tation of the editors. It is very possible that this phrase came 
from a copying of verse 14, that is, by dittography. 

Mark 3:32: Kai £Ka0r)xo rceQi auxov oxAoc;, Kai 
Aeyouaiv auxco. i6ou f) ctou Kai ol a6eA(f>o{ aou 

Kai at adeA(j)ai aov e£co Cr)xouaiv ae. 

The phrase Kai ai adeAcpai aov is present in manuscripts 
A, D, 700,1010,1216,1230,1253,1344, in a few Byzantine 
lectionaries, in Gothic translation, and in the margin of the 
Harclean Syriac, while it is missing from Sin, B, C, K, L, 
W, A, 0, fl, 074, fl, f!3, most Byzantine lectionaries, the 
Vulgate, and from many other ancient translations. The two 
critical editions place it in brackets, and in the United Bible 
Societies’ The Greek New Testament (4th edition) it occurs 
with a “C” rating. The members of the editorial committee 
of the latter consider it possible that the phrase existed and 
was omitted either by chance (the eye of the copyist went 
from the first “oou” to the second) or on purpose, because 
the sisters of Jesus are not mentioned either in verse 31 and 
34 or in the parallel passages Matthew 12:47 and Luke 8:20. 
The personal opinion of Bruce Metzger, a member of the 
committee and the author of A Textual Commentary on the 
Greek New Testament (1994, p. 70), is that the shorter text 
should be adopted, because it is also historically improbable 
that the sisters of Jesus appeared publicly to call him home. 
I agree with Metzger’s assessment. 

Luke 20:1: Kai eyevexo ev jaia xcbv r)|a£Qcbv 
bi&acxKOVTog auxou xov Aaov ev xcp ieQtp Kai 
eoayyeAiCoiaevou £7ieaxr|aav oi apyiEpric, Kai 
ol YQa|-i|aax£lc; cruv xoiq, 7iQ£cr(3ux£QOu; Kai elnav 
Aeyovxeg 7tQog auxov... 
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Instead of the ol dtpxt£p£i$ of Sin, B, C, D, L, N,Q, R, 0, 
*F, fl> f!3, and others, the manuscripts A, E, G, H, K, S, U, 
V, W, T, A, A, II, and many cursives have Uqel^, as do the 
critical editions of Tischendorf and von Soden. Given that 
the phrase “chief priests and scribes” corresponds exactly to 
the gospels, it is impossible that apx i£ Q £ i? was corrected to 
i£Q£lg, and much more probable that the opposite occurred. 
In other words, “it would have been an incomprehensible 
marvel had leQEig been corrected instead of aQXi £ Q £ i<;,” as 
H. Greeven observes.’ In this case also, the shorter Byzantine 
reading should probably be adopted as the original. 

The existence of these and many other additional short 
readings in the ecclesiastical text places some doubt on the 
certainty with which this text type is generally disregarded 
en bloc by modem critics, and considered as inferior as far 
as contributing to the reconstruction of the New Testament 
text is concerned. The twentieth century has inherited from 
the nineteenth century the excessive confidence of the crit¬ 
ics about the secondary value of the ecclesiastical text. 
However, is the view of Westcott and Hort on the value of 
the ecclesiastical text definitive, irrevocable and infallible, 
to the point that the twentieth century has added no new ar¬ 
gument, which might modify this opinion? Quite rightly the 
American professor E. J. Epp, in a most penetrating article, 
characterizes the state of the discipline of textual criticism in 
the twentieth century as an “interlude” between the progress 
of the nineteenth century and an awaited future era. 10 

None of this means uncritical acceptance of the ecclesias¬ 
tical text as a substitute for today’s prevailing “critical text”. 
However, it can lead the critical editors to adopt some short 
readings of the ecclesiastical text (such as those mentioned 
above), which, with modem scholarly criteria and generally 
prevailing principles, have a right to be considered as origi¬ 
nal readings, from which the extended readings of the other 
text types later derived. 
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The Contribution of Orthodox Researchers 

We turn now to the Patriarchal Edition of the Greek 
New Testament which was prepared at the beginning of our 
century by the Orthodox Church and which is based entire¬ 
ly upon the lectionaries. In the prologue to the Patriarchal 
Edition, the editorial committee cites one hundred sixteen 
manuscripts of Gospels and Epistles which represent the 
reading text for churches from the ninth to the sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. These manuscripts thus cover a span of nearly eight 
centuries, although the greater number of the more useful 
manuscripts come from the tenth through the fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. The Patriarchal Edition of 1904 constitutes the most 
serious attempt at a critical elaboration of the text of the New 
Testament by the Orthodox Church. The English text critic K. 
Lake, in particular, suggested that this Patriarchal Edition be 
recognized as a more precise representation of the Byzantine 
Text than that of the Textus Receptus. His proposal was not, 
however, accepted by his peers, perhaps for the following 
reasons: (a) the manuscript basis of the Patriarchal Edition 
is not very broad; (b) in certain passages, as V. Antoniadis 
notes in the prologue, non-Byzantine Text readings were 
preferred; and (c) the edition was based almost exclusively 
on lectionaries and not on manuscripts of continuous text 
of the New Testament which do not agree exactly in many 
details with the text of the lectionaries. 12 

In any case, the Patriarchal Edition constitutes the 
only edition of the Greek text of the New Testament in the 
Orthodox world. Since almost a century has passed since 
its inception, there is a justifiable reason for a new critical 
edition of the ecclesiastical text of the New Testament, an 
edition which (a) is based on a broader number of Byzantine 
manuscripts; (b) makes use of New Testament citations in 
the writings of the Church Fathers; and (c) is carried out in 
collaboration with specialists in this area. 
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It is the responsibility of Orthodox scholars to subject 
the liturgical text of their Church to a contemporary critical 
examination, which, naturally, follows the general prevail¬ 
ing principles of textual criticism. Within this framework, 
one can place my own collaboration with the United Bible 
Societies in the preparation of the fourth edition of The Greek 
New Testament , which has been published recently. 13 This 
text coincides with the text of the twenty-seventh edition of 
Nestle-Aland, with, however, a different critical apparatus 
that contains textual variants for some 1438 passages. 

In connection with the publication of the fourth edition 
of the United Bible Societies’ The Greek New Testament, a 
group of scholars from the University of Thessaloniki un¬ 
dertook the preparation of certain variants of the Byzantine 
lectionaries. Obviously, it was impossible to take into ac¬ 
count all of the extant 2403 Byzantine lectionaries. Rather, a 
representative selection was made in collaboration with the 
Institute for the Research of the Text of the New Testament 
at the University of Mttnster. The guiding principle in choos¬ 
ing the manuscripts was the desire to utilize representative 
manuscripts from the eighth to the sixteenth centuries, as 
well as the different textual types. Thus, manuscripts were 
chosen which contain the usual Byzantine text, others which 
often deviate from it and the others which remain close to the 
Byzantine text. Still, the editorial committee decided it was 
also necessary to have represented the text of the Patriarchal 
Edition used today in the Greek Church, which, as I have 
already indicated, is based on the Byzantine lectionaries. 

Following the above criteria the Thessaloniki group chose 
thirty manuscripts of Gospel lectionaries and forty manu¬ 
scripts of the Epistle lectionaries, which are cited regularly 
in the critical apparatus. The work of collating the manu¬ 
scripts was carried out in Thessaloniki over a span of four 
years while the compilation of the critical apparatus was 
done at Munster, at a later date. Therefore, the fourth edition 
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of The Greek New Testament has a more complete critical 
apparatus within which is represented the liturgical text of 
the Orthodox Church in the original Greek. 

Concern and Goals 

Pointing out the shortcomings of a certain area in aca¬ 
demic research means becoming aware of the need to deal 
with these shortcomings. The needs for the future of textual 
criticism in the Orthodox context are, in my opinion, as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. The serious academic study of the various forms of 
the text that have been preserved in our ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion. The depreciation of other types of text (Alexandrian, 
Western, and so forth) in the name of the Byzantine text of 
the Scriptures, which is the operational text of the Church 
and is known to many believers by heart because of its li¬ 
turgical repetition in church worship, indicates prejudice 
and ignorance. The opposite is also the case, however: the 
depreciation of the Byzantine text by foreign scholars and 
the preference of another text or set of texts also demon¬ 
strates ignorance and prejudice. In other cases the projec¬ 
tion of a scriptural eclecticism treats unjustly the living use 
of the Byzantine text in the liturgical life of the Church. In 
scientific research ignorance, prejudice, and eclecticism are 
unjustified. 

2. There is an urgent need for the establishment of an in¬ 
stitute for the study of the texts of the New Testament. The 
mandate for such an institution would include gathering 
manuscripts and attracting young scholars, with the view to 
preparing a critical edition of the Byzantine text, so that the 
critical study of the several types of texts may be pursued 
on the basis of scientific criteria and not by the recitation of 
slogans or anathemas. 

3. In Greece there are three types of editions of liturgical 
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lessons from the New Testament that are used for the needs 
of the parish churches: the large size (0,24 x 0,33), the mid¬ 
dle size (0,14 x 0,25) and the small size (0,12 x 0,17). These 
three editions differ in comparison both to one another and 
to the Patriarchal Edition of 1904, and it is high time that the 
Church enlisted the services of specialists, including critical 
scholars and theologians, to harmonize these disharmonies. 

The Church has moved from age to age, has encountered 
heresies, has produced theological doctrine, hymns and 
works of art. She never neglected, however, the manuscripts 
which contained “the treasure of the faith.” It is inconceiv¬ 
able today that within the growth of all the spheres of theo¬ 
logical knowledge, the critical study of the manuscripts can 
be left aside, and the correct editions of the text of the New 
Testament can be neglected on the grounds that other theo¬ 
logical and hermeneutical questions have primacy. 
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The Book of Jeremiah and 
the Pentateuchal Torah 

Paul Nadim Tarazi 


Preamble 

I would like to begin with some basic premises that will 
help the reader follow my argument. As I have argued exten¬ 
sively elsewhere, I believe that the formal and material basis 
for scripture and its development lies in the Book of Ezekiel 
and its message.' Ezekiel is the prophet of the scriptural de¬ 
ity as the universal God elohim who asserts himself as such 
by commissioning his messenger for a task in Jerusalem 
while he is still in Babylon, where the Jerusalemites are ex¬ 
iled and in captivity. Moreover, the authority of Ezekiel, a 
Jerusalemite priest, lies not in his priestly status but in his 
function as God’s prophet, for Yahweh has no temple in 
Babylon. Through Ezekiel’s prophetic dabar (word), and 
not his priestly torah (teaching or law), which would have 
been linked to the temple, 2 the Jerusalemite Yahweh asserts 
himself as the universal deity elohim, whose domain extends 
from Babylon into the land where his own people were de¬ 
feated and their temple - his own temple - laid waste. It is 
the programmatic anti-temple rhetoric of Ezekiel that we see 
also in both Jeremiah and the Pentateuch, which is the main 
focus of my presentation. 

This foundational message of Ezekiel was misunderstood 
or intentionally misconstrued by some of his followers as a 
call to rebuilding a new Jerusalem around a new temple edi¬ 
fice. 3 Such was the stand of the Hasmonean dynasty under 
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whose leadership Judah was ‘liberated’ from the Seleucid 
yoke. However, that could not have been Ezekiel’s intention. 
His book is, through and through, constructed in criticism of 
kingship in Jerusalem, for there it is the Lord himself who 
is the sole true king. The only references to the earthly king 
of Judah in Ezekiel present him as being sent into exile, and 
being put to shame for disobedience to God, the sole true 
king: 

On the fifth day of the month (it was the fifth year of the 
exile of King Jehoiachin), the word of the Lord came to 
Ezekiel the priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chal¬ 
deans by the river Chebar; and the hand of the Lord was 
upon him there (1:2-3). 

The king mourns, the prince is wrapped in despair, and the 
hands of the people of the land are palsied by terror. Ac¬ 
cording to their way I will do to them, and according to 
their own judgments I will judge them; and they shall know 
that I am the Lord (7:27). 

Say now to the rebellious house, Do you not know what 
these things mean? Tell them, Behold, the king of Babylon 
came to Jerusalem, and took her king and her princes and 
brought them to him to Babylon.... As I live, says the Lord 
God, surely in the place where the king [viz. God] made 
him king, whose oath he despised, and whose covenant 
with him he broke, in Babylon he shall die (17:12,16). 

The verdict against kingship in Judah is final: no new 
kings are to be admitted into Jerusalem, even as corpses: 

And he said to me, “Son of man, this is the place of my 
throne and the place of the soles of my feet, where I will 
dwell in the midst of the people of Israel for ever. And the 
house of Israel shall no more defile my holy name, neither 
they, nor their kings, by their harlotry, and by the dead bod¬ 
ies of their kings, by setting their threshold by my threshold 
and their doorposts beside my doorposts, with only a wall 
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between me and them. They have defiled my holy name by 
their abominations which they have committed, so I have 
consumed them in my anger. Now let them put away their 
idolatry and the dead bodies of their kings far from me, and 
I will dwell in their midst for ever (43:7-9). 

The reason behind the anti-king stance is that only God 
is king and he himself shall rule, as shepherd of his people, 
through his eschatological non-dynastic shepherd: 

As I live, says the Lord God, surely with a mighty hand and 
an outstretched arm, and with wrath poured out, I will be 
king 4 over you (20:33). 

“I myself will be the shepherd of my sheep, and I will 
make them lie down, says the Lord God” (34:15), 

...and I will make them one nation in the land, upon the 
mountains of Israel; and one king shall be king over them 
all; and they shall be no longer two nations, and no longer 
divided into two kingdoms... My servant David shall be 
king over them; and they shall all have one shepherd. They 
shall follow my ordinances and be careful to observe my 
statutes. (37:22,24) 

Moreover, not only are the kings of Jerusalem banned 
from God’s new abode described in Ezekiel 40-48, but also 
the name of Jerusalem itself does not appear at all in these 
chapters. 5 Since God is essentially a shepherd, his new abode 
is an open land of pasture, and not a walled city. His ‘open’ 
city (Ezek 48:15-48) is wherever he chooses it to be: “And the 
name of the city henceforth shall be. The Lord is there.” (Ezek 
48:35b) This God has forsaken Jerusalem and its temple, and 
established himself in Chebar, not in a new temple building, 
but within a written scroll. He is contained within the dabar 
spoken by the prophet Ezekiel (chs. 1 -3). In other words, God’s 
prophet becomes himself God’s new residence and is in con¬ 
tradistinction and even opposition to an inimical Jerusalem 
and Judah, as the Book of Jeremiah clearly confirms: 
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And I will utter my judgments against them, for all their 
wickedness in forsaking me; they have burned incense to 
other gods, and worshiped the works of their own hands. 
But you, gird up your loins; arise, and say to them every¬ 
thing that I command you. Do not be dismayed by them, lest 
I dismay you before them. And I, behold, I make you this 
day a fortified city, an iron pillar, and bronze walls, against 
the whole land, against the kings of Judah, its princes, its 
priests, and the people of the land. They will fight against 
you; but they shall not prevail against you, for I am with 
you, says the Lord, to deliver you (1:16-19). 

Who, then, would have had cause to misconstrue Ezekiel’s 
message as a call to reestablish the earthly Jerusalem? One 
such group will have been the mainly Jerusalemite priestly 
caste, of which Ezekiel himself was part. They could use 
the building of a new Jerusalem temple to gain ascendancy 
and hegemony in Judah. A golden opportunity was offered 
them by the Maccabees, founders of the Hasmonean dynasty 
whose monarchs also assumed the office of high priesthood. 
The aristocratic priestly caste gelled into the political party 
of the Sadducees - Zadokites, “sons of [the Jerusalemite 
high priest] Zadok.” 6 The ultimate outcome of this move¬ 
ment was a situation that ran counter to Ezekiel’s teaching: 
Judah ended up under the rule of Herod, an Idumean/Edomite 
king. The irony is that, in Ezekiel, Edom together with Judah 
and its traditional major allies, Egypt and Tyre, are harshly 
judged by God, whereas Babylon itself, the suppressor of 
Judah, is not. 


- Thesis 

Those who did understand Ezekiel could not stand by and 
do nothing. The ‘Jeremian’ school of thought rose and pro¬ 
duced an extensive literature in order to correct the misun¬ 
derstanding of Ezekiel and reinstate his original teaching. Its 
main product was the Pentateuch or the Book of the torah. 
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which was deliberately placed at the head of the entire scrip¬ 
ture: the rest of scripture is thus ‘informed’ by the Pentateuch. 
This school’s other, parallel, major product was the Book of 
Jeremiah whose position in the canon before that of Ezekiel 
is intended to privilege it over the latter and ‘inform’ its read¬ 
ing. The point to be made in this paper is that the Book of 
Jeremiah and the Pentateuch are redacted from the same per¬ 
spective, that they are ‘ synoptic,’ and that the redaction of the 
two was conceived jointly, such that the Book of Jeremiah is 
a resume of the Pentateuch, and the Pentateuch is a magiste¬ 
rial elaboration of the point of view represented as being that 
of the prophet Jeremiah. Put otherwise, the conflicts that led 
to the composition of the Pentateuch are the same ones elu¬ 
cidated in the Book of Jeremiah. The stand taken in the Book 
of Jeremiah against the temple and the official clergy opens 
the door for the Pentateuchal anti-temple and anti-clergy 
stand. The Torah, which is basically a priestly prerogative, 7 
becomes the expression of the word ( dabar ) of the prophet 
Moses to whom Aaron, the high priest, is subordinated. 

Each book conveys its message within a different histori¬ 
cal “shell,” and the shell in each case serves as a vehicle for 
the message. The only historical background that matters for 
understanding the message is what I have laid out above. 
Since the historical background has been covered in this pre¬ 
amble, what follows will focus strictly on a literary analysis 
of the common topics in the two texts. 

Three points will be elucidated. Firstly, two basic themat¬ 
ic threads underlying both compositions and setting the tone 
within each will be traced. The second point will be a discus¬ 
sion of the anti-temple polemic in both works, which will be 
shown to be the immediate Sitz im Leben for the composition 
of both the Book of Jeremiah and the Pentateuch. Lastly, I 
shall endeavor to show that the convergence in point of view 
between these two literary productions is reflected also in the 
literary structure of these two works, thus inviting us to read 
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them in tandem. The conclusion is that the canonical reading 
of the Torah and the nebi’im (Prophets) in Christianity and 
Judaism as one literary work is a consequence intended and 
mandated by the original authors and redactors themselves. 

The Complex of Anti-Hierarchical, 
Anti-Dynastic Topics in the Two Works 8 

The Book of Jeremiah insists that the original seat of the 
Ark was Shiloh (7:12). This is used as an argument against 
the exclusivity of Jerusalem in God’s design, not to lay a 
claim for Shiloh. On the other hand, Jeremiah the prophet is 
presented not as an older person, and consequently one hav¬ 
ing authority. Quite the contrary, it is underscored that he is 
a na'ar (lad, youth [1:6, 7]), barely to be admitted to public 
speech. He himself protests to God that he has no facility of 
speech or stature to address the words of God to the people 
( 1 : 6 ). 

Similarly, Moses protests at his calling that he is not adept 
of speech (Exod 4:10). The noun n'r used in Jeremiah 1:6, 
7 is actually used by the book of Exodus in 2:6 to describe 
the babe Moses. But beyond identifying Jeremiah with the 
person of Moses, this identifies Jeremiah with Moses as 
the representative of the Pentateuch, the Torah as a whole. 
In Jeremiah 1:5 the prophet is called to be a prophet to the 
goyim, the nations (or the Gentiles). In the Book of Genesis 
Abram is called to become Abraham, the father of a mul¬ 
titude of nations, goyim (17:4-5). In fact, the covenant of 
God with Abraham is in harmony with the covenant with 
Noah, the father of all nations. Thus, the scope of the Torah/ 
Pentateuch/Moses is set in the same terms as the task of the 
prophet Jeremiah, defined in Jeremiah 1:5 (“I appointed you 
a prophet to the nations”) and repeated in 4:2 (“and if you 
swear, ‘As the Lord lives,’ in truth, injustice, and in upright¬ 
ness, then nations shall bless themselves in him, and in him 
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shall they glory”). This same terminology is found in the 
“call of Abraham”: 

And I will make of you a great nation, and I will bless you, 
and make your name great, so that you will be a blessing. 

I will bless those who bless you, and him who curses you 
I will curse; and by you all the families of the earth 9 shall 
bless themselves (Gen 12:2-3). 

Beyond the identification of the prophet Jeremiah with 
the representative of the Pentateuch as a whole, we see the 
motif of the younger, lesser, socially inappropriate person as 
God’s chosen appear as a leitmotif in the Pentateuch. This is 
most evident in the Book of Genesis, where God repeatedly 
chooses the younger, rather than the first bom, to establish 
his storyline. 10 

Alongside the younger, or infant, motif, we see in Jeremiah 
1:6-7 the motif of movement from “inside” to “outside.” This 
is present already in 1:5, where a Judean lad is appointed by 
God as his emissary to the nations at large. The movement 
is from a single tribe or city to all goyim. This is also the 
keynote motif that starts off the Pentateuch. The single pair 
Adam and Eve represents all mankind, and the rest of the 
Pentateuch persistently moves toward that all-inclusive vi¬ 
sion after showing how it was lost through the sin of Adam 
and his descendants. Soon the picture narrows to the single 
man Abraham through whom eventually all goyim - that is, 
the whole of mankind that was originally represented by 
Adam and Eve - will be blessed (Gen 12:1-3; 17:4-5). It is 
this same goal that is invoked at the very beginning of the 
Book of Exodus, that book about the ‘liberation’ of Israel 
from under the yoke of Egypt. Egypt in the Exodus tale rep¬ 
resents the goyim, yet Joseph, together with Jacob and all his 
sons, counted as seventy in number (1:5; a symbolic num¬ 
ber representing all of the goyim) 11 face Egypt with a sym¬ 
bolic reminder of God’s promise that “all nations” would be 
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blessed through Abraham. 

This openness to the outsider is reflected in the way 
God’s story does not follow the human path of genealogy; 
it is rather totally free of it. In the Pentateuch, whereas most 
of the human characters have their heritage elucidated as a 
sequence of toledot (generations), the heritage of God’s line 
- those through whom he implements his will - is strictly 
one of debarim (words). 12 Abraham, in his capacity as recep¬ 
tacle of the promise, is not associated with a list of toledot 
(generations) issuing from him. In continuing the storyline 
of God, Joseph, the carrier of God’s promise, will also have 
no toledot attached to his name either. His two sons, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, will so have, but Joseph’s name remains as¬ 
sociated with God’s storyline, not with a private line. Moses 
initially does not have a toledot, and only in association with 
his brother Aaron will he acquire one later (Num 3:1). The 
text makes clear that this combined Moses-Aaron line now 
is associated with the particular sins of Adam, and thus can¬ 
not make it to God’s promised land (Num 20:12). The words 
of Moses, entrusted to Joshua (the rta 'ar, lad, young man, 
youth, [Exod 33:11], similarly to Jeremiah and Moses) and 
placed in the ark, where Joseph’s bones had been laid, now 
show the route to God’s promise. These words {debarim) 
stand against the generations {toledot) of Adam. It is then 
only in light of a pattern we see in the Pentateuch that we 
can make sense of God’s instruction to Jeremiah not to take 
a wife and not to have children (Jer 16:1-2). When, after the 
fall of Jerusalem, he continues to have a private story, it goes 
against the words he had pronounced and thus against God’s 
will. He ends up in Egypt (the land of bondage) where he 
was specifically told not to go (Jer 43). In contradistinction, 
God’s story continues in Jeremiah’s words, which had been 
entrusted to Baruch and to a scroll (Jer 36:32). The parallel¬ 
ism between is complete. 

The same openness of God’s plan to outsiders is un- 
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derscored in the stories of Moses and Jeremiah by bidding 
God’s people to become in effect outsiders themselves. 
Pharaoh and Egypt function as an enclosure, within which 
is slavery; to be saved and enjoy freedom is, ironically, to 
go out to the desert, which otherwise is considered to be the 
place of death. In a similar vein, the Book of Jeremiah sees 
Jerusalem as an enclosure. At the height of its siege the rich 
set free their slaves and then go back on their word when the 
danger recedes (Jer 34:8-11), much as Pharaoh does when 
facing Moses. 13 Their recidivism is seen as the final rejection 
of God’s word, sealing their fate and that of Jerusalem, much 
like Pharaoh’s hardness of heart dooms Egypt to experience 
the plagues. In the text immediately following (Jer 35) the 
Rechabites, who normally lived a semi-nomadic life outside 
the city walls, are given as a sign and example to the city 
whose fate has been sealed. There is also a parallel to the 
Pentateuch in God’s repeated demand that the Jerusalemites 
accept the Babylonian king’s rule. 14 Nebuchadnezzar repre¬ 
sents the sword ( hereb ) against Jerusalem, 15 yet in the Book 
of Jeremiah he is also the servant of God (Jer 43:10). In the 
Pentateuch, Sinai is often called Horeb (different vowels but 
the same three consonants). Yet, in spite of its being the un¬ 
forgiving place of death, it is there that Moses enjoins the 
people to go. 

Jeremiah sees as the figs of good hope those who are 
taken to Babylon (Jer 24). He addresses them in his letter 
entrusting the future to them: 

The letter was sent by the hand of Elasah the son of Shaphan 
and Gemariah the son of Hilkiah, whom Zedekiah king of 
Judah sent to Babylon to Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. 

It said: “Thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, to 
all the exiles whom I have sent into exile from Jerusalem to 
Babylon: Build houses and live in them; plant gardens and 
eat their produce. Take wives and have sons and daughters; 
take wives for your sons, and give your daughters in mar- 
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riage, that they may bear sons and daughters; multiply there, 
and do not decrease. But seek the welfare of the city where I 
have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf 
for in its welfare you will find your welfare. For thus says 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Do not let your proph¬ 
ets and your diviners who are among you deceive you, and 
do not listen to the dreams which they dream, for it is a lie 
which they are prophesying to you in my name; I did not 
send them, says the Lord.” (Jer 29:3-9; italics mine). 

In the vicinity of the mountain of Sinai, Moses in the 
Pentateuch marries the Midianite Jethro’s daughter (Exod 
3:1), takes the advice of Jethro (Exod 18:13-27), and en¬ 
joins Joshua in league with Caleb (along with the outsider 
Calebites) 16 to work for the future of the promise (Exod 14:1- 
38; see also 26:65 and 32:12). Jeremiah seems to state that 
salvation is possible only outside the city. In the Book of 
Exodus, Moses is expressly told after the apostasy with the 
golden calf (Exod 32) that if God were to reside in the camp, 
he would have to destroy the people. Consequently, he sets 
the tent of meeting outside the camp as the place of encoun¬ 
ter between himself and the people (Exod 33:1-11). The sav¬ 
ing God of Exodus can only be met outside the encampment, 
outside the assembly residing within its own walls. His sav¬ 
ing face can only be encountered in the inimical turf outside, 
at the place where Moses met and came into alliance with 
the outsider Jethro. 

Jerusalem is not mentioned by its full name in the 
Pentateuch. Quite the contrary, every evasive means is taken 
to avoid by circumlocution any explicit mention of the city. 
The book of the words ( debarim ), Deuteronomy, 17 has the 
people feed on the words of the God of Moses in the desert. 
The actual place of worship is incidental and practically in¬ 
consequential. While this teaching is present in the Book of 
Ezekiel, in Deuteronomy we have it formulated in the same 
way we see it in Jeremiah. Just as Jeremiah sees Jerusalem 
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as only one in a series of places where God shows his name 
(Jer 7:12), the Book of Deuteronomy uses this indefinite for¬ 
mulation to specify and yet avoid naming the place where 
worship is offered to God’s name (Deut 12:5,11). It is in the 
words and not the place that, according to Deuteronomy, the 
God of Moses is met, known and worshipped. This brings 
us to the central issue in the Book of Jeremiah and of this 
presentation: the question of the temple. 

The ‘Special Theory’: The Temple Polemic of the Book 
of Jeremiah and the Pentateuch 

The Book of Jeremiah has as its cutting edge the polemic 
against the partisans of the temple ideology. The prophet 
Hananiah represents most pointedly the opposing point of 
view. Jeremiah uses the term temple (Hebrew hekal , Greek 
naos ) in only two places; 18 the word he uses most often to des¬ 
ignate the Jerusalem place of worship is simply ‘this place’ 
(hamaqqom hazzeh). 19 By deliberately avoiding the temple’s 
name, Jeremiah in effect belittles it and verbally consigns it 
to oblivion. This is precisely what God instructed Jeremiah 
to do: “See, I have set you this day over nations and over 
kingdoms, to pluck up and to break down, to destroy and to 
overthrow, to build and to plant.” (Jer 1:10). The first four 
tasks in this list are all destructive. The number four is itself 
an indirect reference to the temple, since, when it is bereft 
of the title to holiness, what is left is the dubious pretence 
to command the four comers of the earth from its supposed 
center of the world. 20 The remaining two tasks of building up 
bring to mind the number two associated with witnesses. 21 
The witness functions by virtue of speech. What stands hu¬ 
manly opposed to the temple is not another temple but the 
words of witness which the prophet has just been told had 
been placed in his mouth: “Then the Lord put forth his hand 
and touched my mouth; and the Lord said to me, ‘Behold, I 
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have put my words in your mouth’” (Jer 1:9). In Jeremiah 
the temple stands in opposition to God (7:4; 26:6-10), and 
against it stands God’s word represented by the words of his 
prophet (1:1-2; 7:28; 26:12-13). 

In contrast, the representative of the temple ideology in¬ 
sists that the god of the temple acts, much as Baal does, to 
protect his reserve. This god protects his own and destroys 
those who are outside. In temple ideology the inside is ipso 
facto good. The outside is, at least unless amalgamated to 
the inside, evil. But Jeremiah insists that the God who has 
called him and called the people is a judging God. The topic 
of judgment invites a set of topics associated with justice. 
Opposed to this set of topics is the one favoring the ‘in’- 
group over the ‘out’-group. This opposing point of view in¬ 
vites the set of topics associated with clean versus unclean, 
comparing an inner Holy of Holies with progressively more 
contaminated areas radiating out from the center as one 
moves further away. The prophet Jeremiah, acting against 
the temple and in favor of the king of Babylon, is accused 
not just of blasphemy but of high treason which deserves 
the sentence of death (Jer 26:11). He has chosen to associate 
with the outer darkness against the holy insider group whose 
home is the temple precinct. From Jeremiah’s point of view, 
they are actually ‘outsiders’ from God’s perspective, and the 
temple they are residing in is “a den of robbers” (7:11). 

This juxtaposition of opposing points of view, presented 
above very schematically, is the overriding theme behind the 
redaction and construction of every passage and section in 
the Pentateuch. It is precisely in the very clearly constructed 
literary grappling between the two opposing points of view 
that the identity of authorship and crucible in the redaction 
of the Book of Jeremiah and the Pentateuchal Torah becomes 
most evident. 

It is best to start with the Book of Leviticus. This book 
deals with the temple service. Just as, in the Ancient Near 
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East, the temple stood at the heart of the city, so does 
Leviticus stand in the middle of the Pentateuch. And just as 
the Pentateuch, God’s Torah rooted in the prophetic teach¬ 
ing, is critical of the priestly torah, so is Leviticus critical 
of the temple service. We find that, with one exception (Lev 
26:46, which I will explain presently), the word torah is used 
exclusively in the first part of the book before chapter 16. 22 
The turning point in chapter 16 corresponds to the reconcili¬ 
ation between the wayward people and the deity on the Day 
of Atonement. The broken covenant is reestablished, and the 
document announcing this return to grace is the Holiness 
Code (Lev 17-26) containing the rules that are supposed 
to secure the state of holiness reestablished at the Day of 
Atonement. Consequently, the section of Leviticus preced¬ 
ing chapter 16 represents the pre-grace, and thus out-of¬ 
grace, situation. Leviticus 1-15 postulates the topic of clean 
versus unclean during the out-of-grace section, together with 
the topic torah. The statement is made that, even the torah of 
clean versus unclean is established by God through Moses, 
and not through Aaron and his sons, who stand themselves 
under the judgment of the Mosaic torah. Actually, Aaron and 
his sons were not around when the torah they are bound by 
was being formulated; it was set up for them. Indeed, the 
temple service is delineated in chs. 1-7, and only thereafter 
are Aaron and his sons consecrated as temple servers (chs. 
8-10). Put otherwise, the entire temple service, which is ex¬ 
pressed essentially in terms of clean versus unclean (or in 
the sacred equivalent, holy versus unholy), and the priest¬ 
hood assigned to it, both pertain to the out-of-grace situa¬ 
tion prior to the Day of Atonement. Both are “according to 
the word (dabar) of Moses” (Lev 10:7), under its judgment 
whenever this word is contravened. 23 The rubrics for the Day 
of Atonement provide the springboard for the inauguration 
of the state of grace, which then unfolds through the text of 
the Holiness Code. At the conclusion of this code we are 
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told that this preceding text is what is now to be construed 
as Torah: “These are the statutes and ordinances and laws 
which the Lord made between him and the people of Israel 
on Mount Sinai by Moses” (26:46). The question then is the 
following: What transformation in meaning or function has 
this term undergone in the preceding chapters, which war¬ 
rants casting the term torah at this point in the book as a 
newly defined quantity? 

In order to find the answer, one should inquire into the 
original meaning of the term Torah. In Jer 18:18 we hear 
that Torah is quintessentially the form of speech used by the 
priest, just as counsel is the speech of the wise man, and 
word ( dabar ) is what comes out of the prophet’s mouth. 
Previously in the Book of Jeremiah we are told in that those 
responsible for the law have not known the God of Jeremiah: 
“The priests did not say, ‘Where is the Lord?’ Those who 
handle the law did not know me” (2:8). In Jeremiah 6:19 the 
message is again that the rebellious Jerusalemites have not 
known God’s Torah, ‘My Law.’ The implication would seem 
to be that Torah modified by the divine possessive pronoun 
functions differently from the Torah defined by Jeremiah’s 
contemporaries. This juxtaposition of two conflicting ap¬ 
proaches to Torah may well be what underlies the transfor¬ 
mation we see in Leviticus. The original meaning of torah 
was the priestly teaching defining the separation of clean/ 
holy from unclean/unholy, and now it is to be transformed 
into a Torah defined by the ‘words’ of the prophet Jeremiah. 
The extent to which this is taken very seriously in the Book 
of Jeremiah is evident in the eschatological passage 31:31- 
34: 

Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the house 
of Judah, not like the covenant which I made with their 
fathers when I took them by the hand to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt, my covenant which they broke, though 
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I was their husband, says the Lord. But this is the covenant 
which I will make with the house of Israel after those days, 
says the Lord: I will put my law within them, and I will 
write it upon their hearts; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. And no longer shall each man teach his 
neighbor and each his brother, saying, “Know the Lord,” 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them to the 
greatest, says the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, and 
I will remember their sin no more. 

Rather than a priestly Torah spoken from the temple, God 
will place his Torah in the heart of each one, 24 much as the 
Word addressed to, and within the reach of, the addressees of 
the Book of Deuteronomy: 

For this commandment which I command you this day is 
not too hard for you, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, 
that you should say, ‘Who will go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it to us, that we may hear it and do it?’ Neither is it 
beyond the sea, that you should say, ‘Who will go over the 
sea for us, and bring it to us, that we may hear it and do it?’ 

But the word is very near you; it is in your mouth and in 
your heart, so that you can do it (Deut 30:11-14). 

There is no longer a need for a priest or temple. The rea¬ 
son given in Jeremiah 31:32 is that the initial covenant had 
been broken the moment the people were brought out of 
Egypt, and this refers precisely to the end of Exodus as it im¬ 
mediately precedes the Book of Leviticus in the Pentateuch. 
In Exodus 32 the covenant is broken by Aaron’s apostasy, 
then reestablished in chapter 34. The Book of Leviticus con¬ 
tinues the narrative by redefining the reestablished covenant 
of Exodus 34. So Leviticus and Jeremiah 31:31-34 address 
one and the same situation, at least from the point of view of 
the Book of Jeremiah. The climax of the Holiness Code is in 
Leviticus 25, where we have the Jubilee year culminating in 
the enfranchisement of those in enslavement. The repeated 
teaching of the Book of Exodus had been that Yahweh is 
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the God who frees the enslaved and the oppressed. These 
are Jeremiah’s themes as well. But is this just a matter of 
Jeremiah adopting Pentateuchal themes, or can we find 
something in Leviticus that suggests this is, in fact, a two- 
way street? 

There is yet another biblical text that can help answer 
this question: Trito-Isaiah (Isa 56-66) is the only other liter¬ 
ary work that focuses primarily on the topics related to the 
Jubilee year and the redemption of those in captivity, which 
is what we find in the Holiness Code. In this respect, Isa 
56-66 is a twin text to the Holiness Code, and this text too 
culminates in condemnation of the temple service: 

Thus says the Lord: “Heaven is my throne and the earth 
is my footstool; what is the house which you would build 
for me, and what is the place of my rest? All these things 
my hand has made, and so all these things are mine, says 
the Lord. But this is the man to whom I will look, he that 
is humble and contrite in spirit, and trembles at my word. 

He who slaughters an ox is like him who kills a man; he 
who sacrifices a lamb, like him who breaks a dog’s neck; he 
who presents a cereal offering, like him who offers swine’s 
blood; he who makes a memorial offering of frankincense, 
like him who blesses an idol. These have chosen their own 
ways, and their soul delights in their abominations; I also 
will choose affliction for them, and bring their fears upon 
them; because, when I called, no one answered, when 
I spoke they did not listen; but they did what was evil in 
my eyes, and chose that in which I did not delight.” Hear 
the word of the Lord, you who tremble at his word: “Your 
brethren who hate you and cast you out for my name’s sake 
have said, ‘Let the Lord be glorified, that we may see your 
joy’; but it is they who shall be put to shame. “Hark, an up¬ 
roar from the city. A voice from the temple. The voice of the 
Lord, rendering recompense to his enemies” (Isa 66:1-6). 

This harangue against the temple and the teaching about 
the redemption of the enslaved culminates in pushing to the 
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limit the criticism of the notion of the clean inside, as op¬ 
posed to the unclean outside. Indeed, the inversion of the 
function of the Torah is so complete that the Levites and 
priests in the eschatological vision will be recruited from the 
far off islands and Gentiles: 

For I know their works and their thoughts, and I am coming 
to gather all nations and tongues; and they shall come and 
shall see my glory, and I will set a sign among them. And 
from them I will send survivors to the nations, to Tarshish, 
Put, and Lud, who draw the bow, to Tubal and Javan, to the 
coastlands afar off, that have not heard my fame or seen my 
glory; and they shall declare my glory among the nations. 
And they shall bring all your brethren from all the nations 
as an offering to the Lord, upon horses, and in chariots, and 
in litters, and upon mules, and upon dromedaries, to my 
holy mountain Jerusalem, says the Lord, just as the Israel¬ 
ites bring their cereal offering in a clean vessel to the house 
of the Lord. And some of them also I will take for priests 
and for Levites, says the Lord (Isa 66:18-21). 

In the Pentateuch, the liberation from Pharaoh is followed 
by the apostasy of worshiping the golden calf, led by Aaron 
(Exod 32). After that we have the attempt to address the fall¬ 
en people, starting with Exodus 34 and stretching through 
the Book of Leviticus. The latter book addresses precisely 
these questions related to the temple polemic in Jeremiah, 
by placing the Holiness Code after the chapter about the Day 
of Atonement (ch.16). This, in effect, crowns the redefin¬ 
ing of the Torah in terms of the Jubilee year (ch. 25). As we 
saw above, the Consolation of Jeremiah (chs. 30-33) sees it¬ 
self addressed precisely to these redeemed but fallen people 
within the irreversibly fallen Jerusalem (31:31-34). 

The Pentateuch, then, appears to have been written by a 
group that wished to give precedence to Moses over against a 
group claiming the authority of being the sons of Aaron (e.g., 
Eleazar, Pinhas, among others). The latter, in the person of 
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their representative Aaron, are repeatedly shown to be under 
the judgment of the words of Moses throughout the Books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. This situation brings to 
mind the showdown between Jeremiah and Hananiah, the 
prophet championing the cause of the Jerusalem temple and 
its priesthood. An interesting case in point of this anti-temple 
signature feature of the two literary productions is found in 
Leviticus 10. This entire chapter revolves around the miscon¬ 
duct of two sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, which triggers 
a series of three divine ordinances to Aaron with the threat 
of capital punishment (“lest you die”; Lev 10:6-9). However, 
whereas the first two are delivered through Moses (vv. 6-7), 
in the third instance God addresses Aaron directly and by 
himself: 25 “And the Lord spoke to Aaron, saying, ‘Drink no 
wine nor strong drink, you nor your sons with you, when you 
go into the tent of meeting, lest you die; it shall be a statute 
for ever throughout your generations’” (vv. 8-9). This prohi¬ 
bition brings to m i n d the extended praise of the Rechabites in 
Jeremiah 35 following the judging words against Jerusalem 
in the preceding chapter. 26 Not only do these Rechabites, 
who are given as an example to be followed by “the men 
of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem” (35:13-14), live 
in “tents,” just as God’s abode is the “tent of meeting” in 
Leviticus, but they also abstain from wine, an abstention 
which is moreover according to an ordinance of their father 
Jonadab (Jer 35:6-14), whose name is from the same root 
as Aaron’s son, Nadab. 27 Where the latter fails to render the 
right service to God in the tent of meeting, the Rechabites, 
sons of Jonadab, succeed in obeying God’s order not to drink 
wine in his temple: 

So I took Jaazaniah the son of Jeremiah, son of Habazzini- 
ah, and his brothers, and all his sons, and the whole house 
of the Rechabites. I brought them to the house of the LORD 
into the chamber of the sons of Hanan the son of Igdaliah, 
the man of God, which was near the chamber of the princes, 
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above the chamber of Maaseiah the son of Shallum, keeper 
of the threshold. Then 1 set before the Rechabites pitchers 
full of wine, and cups; and I said to them, “Drink wine.” 
But they answered, “We will drink no wine, for Jonadab the 
son of Rechab, our father, commanded us, ‘You shall not 
drink wine, neither you nor your sons for ever; you shall not 
build a house; you shall not sow seed; you shall not plant 
or have a vineyard; but you shall live in tents all your days, 
that you may live many days in the land where you sojourn’ 
(Jer 35:3-7). 

Finally, and most importantly, the anti-temple stance is 
reflected in the assertion that the true expression of God’s 
will lies in his words ( debarim ) and not in the temple stones 
or its service. Indeed, just as Jeremiah’s legacy is not handed 
down through the temple constituency, in spite of the fact 
that he was a priest (Jer 1:1), but rather through the written 
word, 28 so also the legacy of Moses the Levite (Exod 2:1) 
is not traced through his own lineage, including his brother 
Aaron, but is carried on by Joshua, whose only asset - or 
rather lack thereof - is that he is (just) a na'ar whom God 
chooses as he does Moses (and Jeremiah), on no other basis 
except his divine will. 

Redactional Signatures Cross-Referencing 
the Book of Jeremiah and the Pentateuch 

The work of Jeremiah is introduced as having been initi¬ 
ated in the thirteenth year of Josiah and continued through 
the reign of Jehoiakim, ‘son of Josiah,’ until the end of the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah, ‘son of Josiah.’ What is interest¬ 
ing is that only Josiah and the ‘sons of Josiah’ are mentioned, 
with the result that Josiah’s name is mentioned three times 
in one sentence. Thus, the entire period of Jeremiah’s activ¬ 
ity is linked to Josiah, the king under whom the book of the 
Law of Moses was discovered, who repented upon hearing 
its content, and who had it read to all the people, as Moses 
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had done in the wilderness. 29 In this regard, it is interesting 
that in 2 Kings 22:8 the high priest who announces the dis¬ 
covery of the Law of Moses is Hilkiah, which is the name of 
Jeremiah’s father (Jer 1:1). 

After Josiah, Jeremiah’s work (Jer 1:3) continues un¬ 
der Jehoiakim (a name that means “The Lord has raised or 
made to stand”), up to the eleventh year of Zedekiah (which 
means, “the Lord has proven himself righteous”). Thus, the 
story line of the Book of Jeremiah is as follows: the hope 
that Moses’ Law planted under Josiah was dashed by the sin 
of Jerusalem’s kingship and priesthood, which brought about 
God’s decision to ‘raise’ an enemy against Judah and then to 
reveal his righteousness by implementing his verdict against 
Judah; Jerusalem is to be destroyed and the hope is relegated 
to the future according to God’s promise through Jeremiah’s 
words. The same story line is found in the Pentateuch the last 
book of which, Deuteronomy, ends with the blessing of the 
tribes (Deut 33), though there are only eleven at that time. 
The full blessing, symbolized in the number ‘twelve,’ still 
lies in the future. Moreover, it is noteworthy that, in these 
blessings, Judah and Levi are represented as being in a state 
of rebellion (Deut 33:7-11), much as Judah is in rebellion at 
the end of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity and priesthood (Jer 
42-43). 30 

The book of Deuteronomy ends with Moses on Mount 
Nebo looking from afar to the promised land. It is on 
Mount Nebo that Joshua finally receives his commission 
from Moses. The prophetic activity of Jeremiah ends with 
Judah and Jerusalem under the hand of the Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 44). 31 (Notice the correspondence be¬ 
tween Nebo and Nebu). Those who would listen to the words 
of Jeremiah are told to remain in Babylon, not to go to Egypt. 
Nabu, or Nebo, is the god of writing in the Babylonian pan¬ 
theon. Thus, the Marduk-like God ( Elohim ) of the creation 
narrative in the Book of Genesis has been transformed into a 
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God of the written word at the end of the Pentateuch, a God 
who delivers a scroll. Similarly, the God of Jeremiah has the 
prophet deliver a scroll by the hand of Baruch at the end of 
his work. 

The example of God’s action against Egypt is themati¬ 
cally essential for the teaching of the Book of Jeremiah, 
since the book repeatedly warns Judah not to join league 
with Egypt. 32 The series of oracles against the nations be¬ 
gins with the indictment and condemnation of Egypt, and 
its defeat at the hand of the Babylonians (Jer 46). If one fol¬ 
lows the LXX version, which seems to be the original, then 
this oracle against Egypt occurs in Jeremiah 26, at the center 
of the book. 33 This harsh stance against Egypt, with whom 
Judah sought to ally itself, corresponds with what we find in 
Exodus 14-15, where Egypt is presented as Israel’s mortal 
enemy, from whose clutches God saves his people. And it is 
precisely this salvation from Egypt, that becomes the prem¬ 
ise for the introduction of the covenant with the God of Sinai 
in the Pentateuch. 

Sinai is the backdrop for the work of God in the Pentateuch. 
Its root syllable ‘ Sin’ is closely associated with the Babylonian 
empire, especially since the time of Nabonidus (556-539 
B.C.). This Babylonian king moved the capital from Babylon, 
the city of the god Marduk, to Taiman in (the wilderness of) 
Northern Arabia, in honor of the deity Sin, the moon god 
who was deemed ruler of the desert. This link between the 
saving God of the Pentateuch and Sinai (which means ‘my 
Sin’ in Hebrew) against Pharaoh and Egypt, recalls the stand 
of Jeremiah, who sees Nebuchadnezzar as God’s servant and 
writes to the exiles in Babylon that their future and welfare is 
inextricably entwined with that of the Babylonians. 

The judging character of the God of the Exodus is writ¬ 
ten in every passage in the Pentateuch. He does not uphold 
wrongdoers simply because they are members of a particular 
group, even if he himself calls them his people. This is the 
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teaching of Jeremiah. In the Pentateuch, before and after the 
apostasy with the golden calf, God calls himself Hannoun 
(Exod 22:26; 34:6), a name that appears nowhere else and 
has the same consonants as the name of Jeremiah’s opponent 
Hananiah (the Lord has mercy). 34 

Here the name brackets the passage about the establish¬ 
ing of the covenant (Exod 19-31), its breaking (Exod 32:1- 
10), the annihilating judgment that follows (Exod 32:25-29), 
and finally the reestablishing of the covenant (Exod 34). 
This view picks up the refrain of Jeremiah’s arch-opponent, 
the assertion that God is kind and gracious, and applies it to 
Jeremiah’s word of God’s annihilating judgment. God’s true 
mercy lies in his care for his people, expressed through his 
corrective instruction {torch) when they go astray, in order 
to lead them to his safe haven. 

The Inversion of the Notion of Torah: 

Some Conclusions 

I indicated earlier that, in the Book of Leviticus, the 
word tor ah occurs exclusively between chapters 6 and 15, 
with one exception in 26:46, which comes at the end of the 
Deuteronomic-Jeremian chapter. This chapter, together with 
the preceding chapters of the Holiness Code culminating in 
the Jubilee, redefines what is now to be understood by the 
word torah or its plural torot. The result of this redefinition 
in the Pentateuch and Jeremiah is what we will investigate 
now, because it is also this word which came to designate the 
five books of Moses in their entirety. 

The clue to this redefinition is to be found in Jeremiah 
15:1, a verse that recalls Ezekiel 14: 

Then the Lord said to me, “Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before me, yet my heart would not turn toward this 
people. Send them out of my sight, and let them go”(Jer 
15:1). 
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...even if these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in 
it, they would deliver but their own lives by their righteous¬ 
ness, says the Lord God... (Ezek 14:14, repeated in v.20). 

What is different in Jeremiah 15:1 is that in the place 
of Noah, Daniel, and Job as rejected intercessors, we have 
Moses and Samuel, and even Jeremiah himself as the reject¬ 
ed intercessors. What has developed here between Ezekiel’s 
and Jeremiah’s time is a canon of writings, conceived and 
written to replace the mythological traditions of the Ancient 
Near East. The three, Moses (the Pentateuch/Torah), Samuel 
(the Former Prophets), and Jeremiah (the Latter Prophets), 
are variations on one theme and are meant to take the place 
of the priestly Torah and its supporters, the false prophets 
who speak their own mind and not God’s, unlike Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah. 35 Just as Noah, Daniel, and Job are the personifica¬ 
tions of wisdom in the traditions of the Ancient Near East, so 
are Moses, Samuel, and Jeremiah among the followers of the 
God of Exodus. His Torah is not anymore the prerogative of 
the temple servers who adulterated it, but is rather linked to 
the word ( dabar ) of his chosen mouthpieces, the ‘prophets’ 
Moses, Samuel, and Jeremiah: 

The Lord your God will raise up for you a prophet like 
me from among you, from your brethren - him you shall 
heed.... I will raise up for them a prophet like you from 
among their brethren; and I will put my words in his mouth, 
and he shall speak to them all that I command him (Deut 
18:15, 18). 

This redefined Torah is entrusted to the priests and bind¬ 
ing on the king: 

And when he sits on the throne of his kingdom, he shall 
write for himself in a book a copy of this law, from that 
which is in the charge of the Levitical priests; and it shall 
be with him, and he shall read in it all the days of his life, 
that he may leam to fear the Lord his God, by keeping all 
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the words of this law and these statutes, and doing them 

(17:18-19). 

Overlooking this fundamental feature of scriptural redefi¬ 
nition of the concept of Torah has led many commentators 
throughout the centuries to pit Jeremiah against Moses, and 
the Prophets against the Torah, understood as the Pentateuch. 
But if the books of the Pentateuch (the Torah) and the 
Prophets, and the figures of Moses and Jeremiah, were all 
produced in the same crucible, then a different reading of 
the Pentateuch as Torah is called for. The following are some 
pointers for such a rereading of the Pentateuchal Torah. 

‘Torah’ fundamentally refers to a system which is a 
“clean, safe, uncontaminated, inside domain” as opposed to 
the “unclean, mortally dangerous, contaminated, outside do¬ 
main.” Consequently it is normally organized in terms of a 
central shrine and power brokerage system. This image of 
Torah is inverted, converted, and redefined in the corpus of 
the Pentateuch and the Former and Latter Prophets, and it 
becomes totally subordinated to the debarim (words) defined 
in the book of the prophet Jeremiah. The system of “inside 
good, outside evil” no longer holds. The beast in the Book 
of Jeremiah resides in the temple; God is in the wilderness, 
in the place of the sword (hereb in Jeremiah, Horeb in the 
Pentateuch), in the land of the enemy. In the Pentateuch, af¬ 
ter the redemption from Pharaoh, the worst beast is encoun¬ 
tered in the assembly of those previously redeemed people 
who gathered around the golden calf, proclaiming it as “your 
gods, O Israel, who brought you up out of the land of Egypt” 
(Exod 32:4). This constitutes the problem to be dealt with 
across all five books of the Pentateuch. 

The word ( dabar ), which functions by virtue of its be¬ 
ing openly spoken and not bound to a central authority 
as the Torah is, is a feature of the common marketplace. 
Now, in scripture, this same word defines the action of the 
Pentateuchal God, who is no longer bound to either dynas- 
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tic kinship or priesthood. In Genesis, genealogies ( toledot ), 
endless names defining ‘blue blood’ as opposed to common¬ 
ers, become a sign of the sins of Adam. In Exodus, the exo¬ 
dus deity gathers a motley group of former slaves to estab¬ 
lish his assembly. The result is that, instead of arid lists of 
names, the wilderness sprouts with words. From the Book 
of Exodus, called shemot (names) in Hebrew, to the book of 
Deuteronomy, called debarim (words) in Hebrew, the matrix 
of the noun Torah is redefined by the matrix of the noun da- 
bar. The Book of Deuteronomy is a series of didactic texts 
supplanting the matrix of the term Torah and replacing it 
with the matrix of the term dabar. 

The word breaches the wall of the sanctuary of the mar¬ 
ketplace. From the marketplace, it breaches the walls of the 
city and becomes a vade mecum that can be carried around 
in the outer wilderness, unlike the torah that is bound to a 
temple. The land of the enemy becomes the sanctuary of the 
deity. Scripture is bom, and the sanctuary, or shrine, becomes 
an institution in its death throes. In the Book of Jeremiah, it 
is in the land of the enemy that the people’s welfare and 
future can take root. The Pentateuch picks up on this, and 
Sinai, God’s primordial location, recalls Babylon, the land of 
the god Sin. When his city Jerusalem fails, the Pentateuchal 
Deity declares that he can make his new city out of Sinai, an 
allusion to Babylon, or ‘his [my] Babylon’: 

Thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, to all the ex¬ 
iles whom I have sent into exile from Jerusalem to Babylon: 
Build houses and live in them; plant gardens and eat their 
produce. Take wives and have sons and daughters; take 
wives for your sons, and give your daughters in marriage, 
that they may bear sons and daughters; multiply there, and 
do not decrease. But seek the welfare of the city where I 
have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, 
for in its welfare you will find your welfare (Jer 29:4-7). 

This stand is powerfully carried into the Torah and the 
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Former Prophets. The only leader besides Joshua who 
straddles both these literatures is Caleb. He is, according 
to Moses’ instruction, the close associate of Joshua in the 
promised land as well as in the wilderness on the way to 
Canaan. He is a foreigner, a Kenizzite (Num 32:12; Josh 
14:6, 14), and yet the Book of Judges credits him and his 
clan with the achievements of the golden age preceding the 
fall which is covered by the period of the judges (Judg 1:9- 
20). Furthermore, in Judges 3:9, we hear that the first saving 
judge is Othniel, a brother of Caleb. To top all that, Caleb’s 
name in Hebrew means “dog,” which, together with the pig, 
is the most abject animal in scriptural literature (Isa 66:3; 
Matt 7:6; Rev 22:15). 

The gargantuan struggle for the legacy of the prophet 
Ezekiel was won by the Jeremian party through the corpus of 
literature it created, the Pentateuchal Torah and the Prophets. 
The literature it created was against the hekal party, whether 
the hekal is construed as the temple or the palace. It is in¬ 
trinsically wrong to tie this literature in any way to official 
temple or state circles. It was written in the style of the sto¬ 
ryteller and folk literature. The use of formal palace forms 
is done as a caricature in the way of the folk storyteller. The 
life situation of such literature moves with the itinerant tell¬ 
er, much as the wilderness tent of its deity, and the prophets 
who pronounce its content. It is a vade mecum, a manual 
for the road. It cannot be a book of a temple nor of a palace. 
Its victory meant that attempts to highjack Ezekiel, which 
is not a book of the temple or palace, into a book for the 
temple or palace, would never succeed. What brings down 
this attempt every time is that the very topic which led to its 
redaction was precisely the refusal to allow such a reception. 
Its very fabric militates against and thwarts every attempt to 
make it subject to any and every other golden calf, Baal, or 
Jupiter. The Pentateuchal Torah is the Jeremian Torah, it is a 
Jeremiad on every kind of establishment at and in all times. 
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Notes 

1 Paul Nadim Tarazi, The Old Testament: An Introduction , Vol. 1, Histor¬ 
ical Traditions , new revised edition (Crestwood: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 2003), 15-41. 

2 Jer 2:8; 18:18; Ezek 7:26; 22:26; 43:12. 

3 The effort culminated in the building of the Herodian temple. 

4 In the original Hebrew it is the verb malak (to rule, or perform the 
kingly office) that is used. 

5 See below on the striking absence of the mention of Jerusalem by name 
in Deuteronomy. 

6 The Hebrew root zdq reflects the righteousness according to the Law/ 
torah, which was essentially the temple ordinance and thus a priestly 
prerogative (see, e.g., Deut 17:18-20; 2 Kgs 22:28; Ezek 7:26; 22:26; 
Hos 4:6). 

7 See above, n. 6. 

8 This is the ‘general theory’ behind the work. In the following section 
the ‘special theory’ of the author occasioning the redaction of the work 
will be elaborated. 

9 An older tribal terminology corresponding to the term ‘nations.’ 

10 e.g., Abel, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses. 

11 The list of the sons of Noah after the deluge in Gen 10:2-31 and con¬ 
sequently of the nations issuing from them is seventy in the MT (in the 
LXX it is seventy two). The sons of Jacob in Genesis normally have an 
issue of twelve sons, but when the count is made of this issue reach¬ 
ing Egypt, it is seventy in Gen 46:27, Exod 1:5, and Deut 10:22. When 
Egypt mourns for Jacob, they mourn for seventy days, Gen 50:3. The 
numerical visage Jacob assumes addressing the nations/Egypt is seventy. 
This count does not include Jacob and Joseph. Adding them would make 
the number seventy two. If we take Num 11:16 together with 11:24- 
30 seriously we would have Moses with seventy elders with the gift of 
prophesy outside the camp, addressing the or bis, while the two prophets 
in the camp address the urbis. This would explain both the textual varia¬ 
tions in Genesis between the MT and the LXX, as well as the variation in 
the textual witnesses to Luke 10:1. The question of the number seventy 
is usually discussed at length in commentaries on Luke. A veiy good 
resume is found in J. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke X-XXIV 
(New York: Doubleday & Co, 1985), 845-846. 

12 The wordplay in Hebrew is pregnant: the Hebrew toledot, which is 
usually translated as “generations, genealogy,” has the meaning of “sto¬ 
ry,” since the toledot of someone is usually the title of, or introduction to, 
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the passage talking about that person’s story. 

13 Exod 7:13,22; 8:11, 15,28; 9:7, 12, 35; 10:20,27; 11:10. 

14 See, e.g.,Jer 27:6-8; 29:3-9. 

15 Cf. Jer 29:17-18 and 32:24, 36. The Book of Jeremiah is second only 
to that of Ezekiel in the number of times this triliteral is employed (91 
times in Jer, versus 116 in Ezek). 

16 See below. 

17 The Jewish tradition refers to the Pentateuchal books by the first word/ 
words of each book. Deuteronomy starts with “These are the words {had- 
debarim) that Moses spoke...” 

18 In 7:4 (twice) and 24:1. Two other mentions of the temple in the He¬ 
brew text of Jeremiah (HEB 50:28 [LXX 27:28] and HEB 51:11 [LXX 
28:11]) are not found in the Greek, and are manifestly additions to the 
text, either on the part of the group responsible for the rearrangement we 
find in the Hebrew text, or scribal intercalations which crept into the text, 
representing the point of view of those scribes. 

19 Jer 19:1-15; 27:21-28:6. 

20 Pictorially this is most graphically represented in Ezek 47-48. 

21 Deut 17:6; 19:15. 

22 Lev 6:2, 7, 18; 7:1, 7, 11, 37; 11:46; 12:7; 13:59; 14:2, 32, 54, 57; 
15:32; 26:46. The term ‘law’ found in RSV at Lev 24:22 translates the 
Hebrew mishpat , not torah. The plural torot does appear in 26:46, but the 
usage is quite different besides the fact that its other occurrences are all 
in the singular. In Lev 26 the word appears in a formulary summation 
at the end of the Holiness Code (Lev 17-26), where it is one in a list of 
three parallel terms: “These are the statutes {huqqim) and ordinances 
{mishpatim) and laws {torot) which the Lord made between him and the 
people of Israel on Mount Sinai by Moses.” I believe that this construct 
is intended to point out that torah underwent a shift in function between 
the pre- and the post-Day of Atonement sections. 

23 Actually this chapter 10, which concludes the section on the investi¬ 
ture of the priests (chs. 8-10) and which contains judgmental utterances 
against them, is densely loaded with the root dabar both in the verbal 
and nominal forms: dibberyahweh (v. 3), kidbar mosheh (v. 6, 7, 8, 11, 
12), and others. 

24 See also the parallel teaching in Ezekiel: “And I will give them one 
heart, and put a new spirit within them; I will take the stony heart out 
of their flesh and give them a heart of flesh, that they may walk in my 
statutes and keep my ordinances and obey them; and they shall be my 
people, and I will be their God” (7:19-20); “Cast away from you all the 
transgressions which you have committed against me, and get yourselves 
a new heart and a new spirit. Why will you die, O house of Israel?” 
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25 This is a unique instance in Leviticus since otherwise, when Aaron 
is the addressee, it is either Moses who speaks to him or it is God who 
speaks to Moses and him. 

26 These two chapters form a unit between the Book of Consolation (Jer 
30-33) and the lengthy section on Jeremiah himself (Jer 36-45) 

27 The connection is even more striking when one considers that the first 
part of the name Jonadab is YW, YHW respectively, which is a short¬ 
ened form of the divine tetragrammaton YHWH. Given that the name 
of Aaron’s other son Abihu [“He is my father,” or “My father is he”] is 
a theophoric name, then Jonadab would function at the same time the 
counterpart of Nadab and Abihu. 

28 His legacy is passed on by Baruch the scribe (Jer 36:32), i.e., someone 
committed to the “word” like Jeremiah himself. 

29 He starts his activity in the thirteenth year of Josiah, the first year after 
the coming of age of a person. Josiah will be handed the “rediscovered” 
law of Moses in his eighteenth year, giving Jeremiah five years to com¬ 
plete the fivefold work of the Pentateuch. Josiah, in 2 Kings 22-23, is 
said to be killed in his 31st year. This makes his death in the thirteenth 
year after the discovery of the Law of Moses, making him reach the full 
age of instruction in the Torah before his martyrdom. This is his 31st 
year in office, making it also equivalent to the first year after reaching 
full maturity for assuming fully the reins of regnal power, the age David 
assumes the throne. In Josiah’s case it is in fact 30 years after he takes 
office as an infant. The significant dates of Josiah are calculated in terms 
of Jeremiah’s ministry and his own throne tenure, not his birth. Jeremiah 
begins to work when Josiah comes of age, on the throne, to receive a 
‘master course.’Actually, Josiah takes the throne at the age of eight, eight 
being symbolic of circumcision on the eighth day. His assumption of the 
throne is in fact that of every babe circumcised into the community of the 
Law. His messianic enthronement is in fact in his martyrdom standing to 
and by the Jeremian sermon. Thus, in the book of 2 Kings, Josiah reaches 
both didactic maturity in the Torah, and messianic maturity immediately 
before he goes on to refuse the overtures of the king of Egypt, and to die 
a martyr’s death standing in his way. This is the Jeremian sermon. Josiah 
is made to be the only person in Jerusalem to carry out the Jeremian 
charge. This charge is understood to be the Law of Moses. 

30 In the LXX version, which I deem to be the original, these chapters 
are at the end of the Book of Jeremiah (chs. 49-51). The same situation 
obtains at the end of the scroll of the Twelve Prophets (Mai 2:1-12). See 
further on this matter Paul Nadim Tarazi, op.cit ., 59-62. 

31 In the LXX it is ch. 51, virtually the end of the Book of Jeremiah. 

32 Jer 2:18,36; 24:8; 37:7; 41:13-17; 42:15-43:2; etc. 
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33 The oracles against the nation in Jeremiah in the MT (chs. 46-51) are 
found in chs. 26-31 in the LXX. Moreover, although the order of the 
oracles is different in the MT and LXX, the oracle against Egypt is the 
first in both traditions. 

34 They both derive from the root hnn. 

35 Ezek 13; Jer 23:9-40. 
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The Christological Interpretation of the Old 
Testament: A Critical Review 

Eugen J. Pentiuc 

The first part of my title, “The Christological Interpretation 
of the Old Testament,” reflects a long held viewpoint and my 
strong belief that a specifically Christological interpretation 
of the Old Testament is possible, permitted, yet not required 
by the text. This understanding bears on the Orthodox theo¬ 
logical and pastoral readings of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
their application to Christian doctrine and practice. 

The second part of the title, “A Critical Review,” connotes 
a certain objectivity that will automatically be restricted by 
the first part of the title along with all the intellectual and 
emotional biases of the author. 

For reasons of time constraints I have apportioned the top¬ 
ic of this paper into three sections: (1) Jewish Messianology 
and Christological interpretation of the Old Testament; (2) 
the relation between the Old and New Testaments: impasse 
and hopes; and (3) the anthropological view of Genesis 1-2 
and biblical hermeneutics. 

Jewish Messianology and Christological 
Interpretation of the Old Testament 

The messianic/Christological interpretation of the Old 
Testament relies on the common view among believers and 
scholars that Scripture was given to communities of faith: the 
Great Synagogue and the early Church. Ancient interpret¬ 
ers in both communities, Judaism and the early Christianity, 
selected and interpreted certain Old Testament passages as 
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messianic/Christological texts. Though their work was done 
in two distinct communities of faith, with different intents 
and expectations, the texts selected by the Christian writers 
are almost the same as those chosen by the Jewish authors. 
In the following pages I would like to expound briefly on the 
commonality that exists between the two collections of mes¬ 
sianic texts used by ancient interpreters. 

Judaism 

There are several traditions of Messianism in Judaism, 
including rabbinical writings, the Dead Sea scrolls and other 
extra-scriptural texts, and inner biblical exegetical writings. 
In the rabbinic writings there are some 450 separate Old 
Testament passages hinting at Messiah, a number somewhat 
inflated due to the allegorizing exegesis which marked first- 
century A.D. Judaism. In the scrolls from Qumran, there is a 
diversity of messianic interpretation and in the inner biblical 
exegetical tradition we find internal references to messianic 
figures and events. 

As Gershom Scholem notes in The Messianic Idea 
in Judaism, “Any discussion of the problems relating to 
Messianism is a delicate matter, for it is here that the essen¬ 
tial conflict between Judaism and Christianity has developed 
and continues to exist.” According to Scholem, the differ¬ 
ence between Christianity and Judaism with respect to mes¬ 
sianism lies in the fact that for Christians redemption is done 
in a spiritual, unseen way, while for Jews this redemption is 
a public event. 

In addition, in Judaism the Torah is more central than 
Messiah, while in Christianity Messiah is the heart. When 
Paul rejects the Law (i.e., the Torah) he precipitates the sepa¬ 
ration of Christianity from Judaism. Subsequent Christian 
claims about Jesus as “the Christ” or “the Messiah” are un¬ 
acceptable to Jews. Nevertheless, Messiah and the eschato- 
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logical hope that accompanies his appearances are found in 
the Jewish scriptural canon and its interpretive corpus. 

John Collins is correct when he notes in The Scepter 
and the Star that traditional Christianity construed Judaism 
as a “religion in waiting.” This classical view is also pre¬ 
sented in the handbooks of Emil Schuerer (The History of 
the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ) and George 
Foot Moore (Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian 
Era). However, these latter scholars assumed, incorrectly, 
that there was a uniform system of messianic expectation in 
ancient Judaism. Their view is based exclusively on the late 
writings of the first century A.D., including the apocalyptic 
texts 2 Baruch and 4 Ezra, which focus on eschatological 
expectation. Other Jewish sources of this period which refer 
to Messiah and which were used by Schuerer and Moore 
are the Psalms of Solomon, composed after 63 B.C., and 
the Similitudes of Enoch. This latter document is the only 
known writing that uses the name “messiah” with respect 
to a pre-existent, heavenly figure, defined, as in Daniel 7, as 
“one like a son of man.” 

Contrary to Shuerer and Moore, however, there was no 
common Jewish messianic hope at the time of Jesus. This 
can be demonstrated through the judicious use of documents 
in the Qumran library. The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in 1947 greatly expanded the corpus of literature relevant 
to the study of messianism, and in one of the first Dead Sea 
Scrolls to be published, the Community Rule or the Manual 
of Discipline (IQS), there is a famous paragraph that defines 
Qumran messianism very well: “They shall depart from 
none of the counsels of the Law to walk in the stubbornness 
of their hearts, but shall be ruled by the primitive precepts in 
which the men of the community were first instructed until 
there shall come the Prophet and the Messiahs of Aaron and 
Israel” (IQS 9:11). The norm at Qumran was a binary mes¬ 
sianism of priest and king. This testifies to the expectation 
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of at least “two messiahs,” one priestly and one royal. In a 
nutshell, the Qumran scrolls indicate a greater diversity of 
messianic expectations in Judaism around the turn of the era 
than was thought before their discovery. Since Qumran is 
no longer regarded by serious scholars as a sectarian com¬ 
munity, we can adjudge the details from their writings as in¬ 
dicative of a larger body of thought which reflects an earlier 
phase of Judaism. 

According to Joseph A. Fitzmyer in his article “The Use 
of Explicit Old Testament Quotations in Qumran Literature 
and in the New Testament,” there is in the Qumran texts 
no evidence of a systematic, uniform exegesis of the Old 
Testament. This does not mean that there were no fixed tra¬ 
ditions at all; rather, it indicates the diversity of approach¬ 
es to messianic expectation and eschatological fulfillment. 
Isaiah 11, for instance, is treated as a messianic text both 
in Qumran (Pesher on Isaiah ) and outside of it (Psalms of 
Solomon ), and we find in these scrolls several references to 
messianic figures: (1) the eschatological High Priest, or the 
messiah of Aaron, who figures prominently in the Scrolls; 
(2) the eschatological prophet; and (3) the heavenly messiah 
or “Son of Man.” There is some indication, for example in 
the Community Rule, that Messiah was understood even in 
this period as God’s son: “When God begets the Messiah 
among them” (IQS 2:11-12). 

Fuller documentation on Messianism in the period 200- 
150 B.C. is found in the book of Jesus ben Sirach written 
prior to the Maccabean revolt (167-164 B.C.). The text dem¬ 
onstrates a lack of interest in eschatology and messianism. It 
explains that the author saw the high priest Simon as a me¬ 
diator of God’s blessing in his own time (50:1-21), hence the 
sage’s satisfaction with the theocratic regime, and the lack of 
exploration of messianic themes and expectations. 

According to John Collins (The Scepter and the Star), 
the idea that events and figures of the future (including 
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Messiah and his time) were prophetically foretold by the 
Old Testament prophets was not strange to the Jewish tradi¬ 
tion of the first century A.D. This corresponds to the “proof 
from prophecy” approach employed by the Christian ancient 
interpreters, and may represent a continuum of thought de¬ 
veloped by Christians out of Jewish antecedents. However, 
the Qumran Scrolls do not offer a unified point of view of 
messianism, and one cannot discern any trace of the devel¬ 
opment of a unified messianism. On the contrary, there are 
periods of complete silence on the issue, and as James H. 
Charlesworth rightly noted, “we must not suggest that the 
Essenes had developed a Messianology that could be easily 
converted into Christology” (“From Jewish Messianology to 
Christian Christology,” 225-264). 

The study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, therefore, leads to a 
general conclusion: many of the same texts were regarded 
as messianic both at Qumran and in the early Church (Ps 2; 
Isa 11; Num 24; Gen 49; 2 Sam 7; Amos 9). A good illustra¬ 
tion of this commonality as it existed between Jewish and 
Christian caches of messianic texts is offered by the inter¬ 
pretation of Hos 6:1-3. Jewish writers appropriated this text 
almost simultaneously with Christian believers who saw in 
Hos 6 a prophecy of Christ’s suffering followed by his resur¬ 
rection on the third day. Paul referred to this Old Testament 
text when he wrote that Jesus rose from the dead “on the third 
day according to the Scriptures” (1 Cor 15:4). Simultaneous 
with Christian messianic use of this text, the Jewish Targum 
inserted the following note into the text of Hos 6:1-3: “in the 
days of the resurrection of all.” 

The Early Church 

For Christians, the heart of the Christian message lies in 
the relation between Old and New Testaments. On the one 
hand, in the early Church there were heated debates regard- 
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ing the treatment of the Old Testament: Was it Christian 
Scripture or was it, as the second century writer Marcion ad¬ 
vocated, to be thrown it out for the arguable reason that the 
God of the Old Testament does not correspond with the God 
revealed by Jesus? On the other hand, from the earliest days 
of the Christian movement, believers searched the Scriptures 
of the Jewish tradition to find resources for understanding 
Jesus. This appropriation of the Old Testament signified the 
struggles of the earliest phase of Christianity (ca. A.D. 70- 
170) and served to protect against Marcionism. 

Larry W. Hurtado, in his book Lord Jesus Christ: 
Devotion to Jesus in Early Christianity, states that second 
century Christians used the Old Testament in three ways to 
demonstrate that Jesus is Messiah: (1) Old Testament “proof 
texts” were cited to demonstrate that prophecy was fulfilled 
in Jesus; (2) a typological approach that found in the Old 
Testament a collection of figures, events, and institutions 
which foreshadowed Jesus; and (3) interpretations of Old 
Testament theophanies as apparitions of the pre-incamate 
Son of God. All these approaches were quite well articulated 
by the second century writers, but their presence can also be 
detected in the New Testament canon. 

1. Proof ' from prophecy approach 

Both the New Testament and second century Christian 
proclamations testify to the fact that Jesus was prophesied 
in the Old Testament. This can be seen in Matthew’s numer¬ 
ous citations of Old Testament prophecies being “fulfilled” 
in Jesus (1:22; 2:15,17,23; 4:14), and other New Testament 
references to the same, including Mark 14:49; Luke 4:21 
and 24:44; and John 12:38. This approach dates to the ear¬ 
liest phase of Christian proclamation. St. Paul says in 1 
Corinthians 15:3-4 that Jesus died “for our sins” and “rose 
on the third day,” “according to the scriptures.” Behind the 
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phrase “according to the scriptures” lies the implication of a 
cache of Old Testament messianic texts. 

All the writings starting with the Apostolic Fathers reflect 
the “proof from prophecy” approach, with the observation 
that literary genres differ from author to author. Justin the 
Martyr is probably the most prolific author in using these 
“proof texts” to show that Jesus is the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. His Eminence Archbishop Demetrios has given us 
a classic study of this point in his text The Pre-Existence of 
Christ in Justin Martyr: An Exegetical Study with Reference 
to the Humiliation and Exaltation Christology. Among other 
studies on Justin one may mention Theodore Stylianopoulos’ 
doctoral dissertation Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, and 
Oskar Skarsaune’s text The Proof from Prophecy: A Study in 
Justin Martyr’s Proof-Text Tradition applies the same prin¬ 
ciples. Justin primarily uses the “proof from prophecy” ap¬ 
proach to defend the Christian faith before emperor Antonius 
Pius ( 1 Apology ca. 150) by relying heavily on Paul as spiri¬ 
tual predecessor. He uses the same approach in defense of 
Christian claims against Jewish objections (especially in 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, ca. 160). For Justin, the Old 
Testament predicts the events narrated in the gospels (i.e., 
virgin birth, Christ’s healing ministry, his being hated, cruci¬ 
fixion, dying, rising, ascension). 

2. The typological approach 

If the “proof from prophecy” approach is concerned ex¬ 
clusively with the prophetic word, the typological approach 
deals primarily with imagery. 

“Types” are models that anticipated and foreshadowed 
Jesus. In order to have a typology, a perfect match between 
type and antitype is expected; otherwise it is only an allego¬ 
ry. For instance, Jacob wrestling with the “man” of Genesis 
32:24 (or “angel” as in Hos 12:4) is not a type of Christ, 
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because Jacob was a liar and cheater, whereas the Lord is 
sinless. 

The earliest illustrations of typology are in the New 
Testament. This approach stems probably from Paul’s ob¬ 
servation in 1 Corinthians 10:1-11 that the Old Testament 
is replete with types to be recognized by the Christians who 
were seeing themselves as living in the time of eschatological 
fulfillment. Thus, for Paul, Israel’s flight through the parted 
Red Sea under a cloud foreshadowed the Christian baptism. 
An excellent example of New Testament typology is John 
3:14-15, which refers to the Old Testament account of the 
bronze serpent (Num 21:9). The Epistle to the Hebrews (1:1- 
2; 2:1-4; 3:1-6; 7:18-19; 8:1-7) represents one of the earliest 
and largest caches of types. 

In early Christianity, Barnabas (7:3) labels the offering 
of Isaac (Gen 22:1-14) a “type” fulfilled in Christ’s crucifix¬ 
ion. Clement of Rome (1 Clement 12:1-8) sees the crimson 
cord in the story of Rahab and the two Israelite spies (Josh 
2) as a type pointing to the shedding of Christ’s redemp¬ 
tive blood. Justin also develops the typological approach. 
He uses examples found in Barnabas as an indication that 
there was a common cache of Old Testament “types” in early 
Christianity. 

3. The theophany approach 

As in the typological approach, Justin provides the best 
examples of theophanies. In the Dialogue (61:1) the apol¬ 
ogist asserts that “in general, the Old Testament theoph¬ 
anies were appearances of the Son, not the Father.” Among 
the appearances of the pre-existent Son of God in the Old 
Testament, Justin lists: “beginning” (Gen 1:1), “Glory of the 
Lord” (Exod 16:7), “Son” (Ps 2:7), “Wisdom” (Prov 8:22- 
36), “Angel [of the Lord]” (Gen 31:11-13), “God” (Gen 
32:28-30), “Lord” (Gen 18; 28), “Word” (Ps 33:6), “Chief 
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Officer” (Josh 5:14). 

In Dialogue (60) Justin explains that “the Lord” who ad¬ 
dresses Moses from the burning bush (Exod 3) was not the 
Maker but the pre-incamate Christ. Apparently, Justin was 
familiar with a Jewish exegetical tradition, found in some 
rabbinical texts and based probably on Proverbs 8:22-36 
(cf. Sir 24), which postulated two divine powers. As an il¬ 
lustration of this postulate, I would add the difficult text of 
Gen 19:24, which reads: “Yahweh rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah sulfurous fire from Yahweh out of heaven.” Two 
Yahwehs are mentioned, which may be understood as the two 
divine powers. It is worth noting that Melito in his Paschal 
Homily (ca. 160-80) to the Church of Sardis uses the same 
approaches as Justin the Martyr, demonstrating once again 
the commonality of the messianic caches. 

This commonality is primarily due to the scholarly prin¬ 
ciple of “inner biblical exegesis,” or “the Bible’s interpreta¬ 
tion of itself,” which assumes a re-reading by biblical texts 
of previous textual traditions. A good example of this can 
be found in Hos 12:4: “He wrestled against an angel and he 
prevailed.” In Hosea’s re-reading of Gen 32, Jacob wrestled 
with an “angel” rather than with a “man.” This re-reading 
inspired Cyril of Alexandria’s Christological interpretation 
(PG 71, 284 A-B) which reads: “For an angel in the form 
of God wrestled with him .. .Thus, the mystery about Christ 
was predicted through the wrestling with the angel.” 

The Relation Between the Old 
and New Testaments: Impasse and Hopes 

In any discussion pertaining to Christ’s view on the Old 
Law, the text of Matthew 5:17 is commonly quoted: “Do 
not think that I came to destroy the Law or the Prophets. I 
did not come to destroy but to fulfill.” The “fulfillment” to 
which Jesus refers is not an endpoint, as usually believed, 
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but is rather a long, intricate, and gradual process beginning 
with the Incarnation of the Logos and continuing through¬ 
out Christ’s life and the various phases of the Church’s his¬ 
tory. The vertical paradigm long in vogue, with the Hebrew 
Scripture at the bottom and the New Testament triumphing 
at the top, overlooks the Jewishness of the Old Testament 
and ignores the reality of a living, vibrant, Jewish commu¬ 
nity of faith. If we conceive the messianic “fulfillment” as a 
process inaugurated by Christ, however, and not simply as 
an endpoint, then the vertical scheme must be replaced by a 
horizontal paradigm of two concentric circles: one circle cir¬ 
cumscribing the entire history of salvation as recorded and 
hinted at by the Hebrew Bible, and a second circle superim¬ 
posed on the first, and representing the activities of Messiah 
in all his scriptural incarnations. This latter image might be 
labeled “divine mercy” as intimated by the New Testament. 

I would designate the coming of Christ as a circle of “di¬ 
vine love” because, as Paul puts it in Hebrews 1:1, Messiah 
was expected “at the end of those days.” John the Baptist’s 
question directed to Jesus in Matthew 11:3 “Are you the one 
who is coming, or are we to expect someone else?” mirrors a 
similar belief in an eschatological messiah. That Christ came 
before the end of time one may see from the account of the 
two demoniacs in Matthew 8:29: “Suddenly they shouted, 
‘What do you want with us, Son of God? Have you come 
here to torture us before the time?”’ 

In the horizontal paradigm outlined above, the history of 
salvation “recorded” narratively, poetically, and prophetical¬ 
ly by the Old Testament is a circle larger than “divine mercy” 
which lies at the center or heart of the history of salvation. 
The circle at the center, through the course of history, ex¬ 
pands to the point at which the two circles overlap; this will 
be the culmination of the history of salvation, the eschaton. 
Jesus’ observation is specific on this point: “The kingdom of 
God is in the midst of you” (Luke 17:21). The kingdom, rep- 
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resented in my model by the interior circle of divine mercy, 
is at the center and expands both spatially, among nations, 
and temporally, as history and time unfold. 

The relation between the two Testaments has almost al¬ 
ways been viewed through a vertical paradigm of binaries: 
promise-fulfillment or law-gospel. All the models pertain¬ 
ing to the relationship between the Old and New Testament 
are Christian models and thus they all show a certain move¬ 
ment from the Old to the New Testament. Referring to these 
models, Walter Brueggemann speaks of “maneuvers toward 
the New Testament” while warning biblical scholars to ac¬ 
knowledge the Hebrew Bible / Old Testament as an indepen¬ 
dent text. The Old Testament is a polyphonic, multi-dimen¬ 
sional corpus, which provides the foundation for the New 
Testament. This perception of the text validates an innovative 
and growing form of biblical interpretation, which is attuned 
to the concrete needs of the community of faith to which the 
sacred text is addressed. The polyphony of the text invites 
the interpreter to an imaginative act of exegesis matching 
only the voices involved. “Thus as a confessing Christian,” 
declares Brueggemann {Theology, 732), “I believe that the 
imaginative construal of the Old Testament toward Jesus is 
a credible act and one that I fully affirm.” At the same time, 
the polyphony of the text must keep the interpreter away 
from collapsing the Old Testament into the New Testament. 
The Old Testament does not belong exclusively to Jewish 
communities, but at the same time it cannot be manipulated 
by Christian interpreters as merely the vestibule of the New 
Testament. 

Brevard Childs’ statement that both Testaments “bear 
witness to Jesus Christ” {Biblical Theology of the Old and 
New Testaments, 78) ignores the Jewishness of the Old 
Testament and emphasizes the “Christological claims” of 
the Old Testament. Responding to this over-Christian atti¬ 
tude towards the Hebrew Bible, Rolf Rendtorf {Canon and 
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Theology ) draws the attention of the Christian scholarly 
world to the “Jewish reality,” which must not be forgotten 
whenever we engage in biblical theology, and especially in 
Christological interpretation. There is a diversity of opinions 
and of approaches to Christian biblical interpretation, but I 
emphasize the debt we owe to the Jewish scriptures, which 
we must acknowledge and consider in our interpretive work 
and in our praxis. The relationship between Messiah of the 
Old Testament and Christ of the New Testament can be use¬ 
fully conceptualized through the use of Jurgen Moltmann’s 
distinction between “doxological Christology” and “escha¬ 
tological Christology,” as found in The Way of Jesus Christ. 
This difference marks our understandings of Christ present 
and active in salvation history and at the parousia. 

Brueggemann respects the construals of Jesus as found 
in the New Testament and the early Church, while warning 
that these construals are not to be found in the testimony 
of ancient Israel, but are rather beyond the text. I concur 
with his argument that Christian understandings sometimes 
went beyond the generative power of the sacred text. For 
example, in Christian “transpositions,” such as the switch 
from “messiah” to “the messiah”; or the identification of the 
“church” as “the Israel of God.” Christ is “messiah” [indefi¬ 
nite noun], but not because he is not the expected messiah 
or just a messiah among many. Christ is not “the messiah” 
[definite noun] because thus far what we know about him 
is only a part of his personality, the suffering, the humbled 
aspect accompanied by the resurrection, that is the fore¬ 
taste of final glory. The glorious element is yet to be made 
public, yet to be fully revealed. This will occur at the end 
(< eschaton ), when we will be able to grasp the entire por¬ 
trayal of the Messiah. Brueggemann’s point is well taken, 
but I must disagree with his mandate to Christian scholars 
to resist any “untenable claim that such mutations are hinted 
at in the Old Testament” {Theology, 733). This is merely a 
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scholarly assumption which swings between the possible 
and the probable. I strongly believe, based on the common¬ 
ality between Jewish and Christian caches of messianic texts 
that there is a high probability that the Old Testament may 
hint at messianic events which include Christ’s life episodes. 
As Jurgen Moltmann has pointed out, messiah both divides 
the Jewish and Christian communities and links them at the 
same time. Jesus is not the endpoint of “the Messiah.” Jews 
and Christians are challenged at present to revise their old 
schemes where possible in a common effort to better under¬ 
stand their respective Christological / Messianological inter¬ 
pretations of the Old Testament. 

The Anthropological View of Gen 1-2 
and Biblical Hermeneutics 

Anyone who deals with the intricate discipline of herme¬ 
neutics is aware of the endless disputes at the scholarly level, 
which are all centered on the question: “Where is the mean¬ 
ing? In the text? Outside the text? In front of or behind the 
text?” 

Proponents of literary criticism generally argue that 
meaning is in the text, and in order to extract it one should 
utilize linguistic analysis. The weakness of this approach is 
its overly emphatic focus on detail (words taken as separate 
units), and its predilection to overlook narrative in its en¬ 
tirety. 

The systematic theologian argues that the meaning of the 
text lies with the writings of the Fathers and the dogmatic 
decisions of the church. In short, meaning resides in the in¬ 
terpretive works falling under the imposing rubric we call 
“Tradition.” Left unsupervised (or lacking a critical under¬ 
standing of the tributaries which comprise Tradition) this 
approach affords too much weight to interpretation, which 
reduces the sacred texts to merely an element of the archives 
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of Tradition. 

Historical criticism finds its value in the understanding 
that the biblical canon must be historically contextualized. 
The determination of sources, authors’ intents, and the origi¬ 
nal audience, all have a great impact on textual composi¬ 
tion and interpretation. The weakness of historical criticism, 
which relies too much on Cartesian premises, is its assump¬ 
tion that everything can be explained without reference to 
the theological claims of the texts and the communities of 
faith which use these texts. The final product of a critical 
historian becomes only a “history of religion” and Yahweh 
and Messiah tend to be jettisoned from Israel’s life. 

Which hermeneutical approach should an Orthodox bibli¬ 
cal scholar use while dealing with messianic texts of the Old 
Testament? I will present some preliminary thoughts regard¬ 
ing the Orthodox use of a hermeneutical paradigm based on 
our anthropological understanding of Gen 1-2. 

According to the two accounts on creation of man (the 
“Yahwistic” account in Gen 2:7, and the “Priestly” account 
in Gen 1:26-27), the “image of God” in man has dual inflec¬ 
tions, or more precisely “humanity” has two facets: (1) unity 
in diversity as a reflection of the triune God; and (2) man as 
the “living breath” of God as long as he relates to his Maker. 
Regarding the first facet, we may say that there is a unity of 
ideas which defines Scripture as a whole. This wholeness 
is not monotonous, but is rather sustained by a diversity of 
texts, words, and phrases. Meaning cannot be found exclu¬ 
sively in isolated words or phrases as the proponents of liter¬ 
ary-historical criticism would claim. 

The second facet is articulated by Genesis 2:7, a text which 
is as ambiguous as it is theologically significant. After God 
breathed a breath into the nostrils of the creature fashioned 
from the dust of the ground, “man became a living breath.” 
Therefore, there can be no philosophical or ontological di¬ 
chotomy between “soul” and “body,” nor does man possess 
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a soul as the animals do (cf. Gen 1:30). Man’s essence is not 
found in what he has, but in who he is. According to Genesis 
2:7, this “who” is “the living breath of God.” With this in 
mind, I suggest that the meaning of the sacred text is to be 
found in the unity and diversity of its writings: sentences, 
phrases and words that constitute the whole Scripture we 
understand as the living breath of God. Meaning is not en¬ 
closed in the sacred text as a bird in a cage; rather the mean¬ 
ing is found as long as Scripture’s unity is not sacrificed for 
the sake of the contextual diversity of its voices, and as long 
as it relates to the living God. 

In order to reach the true meaning of the sacred text there¬ 
fore, one must analyze the text linguistically, rhetorically, 
and social-culturally. Only in this holistic approach to in¬ 
terpretation can one experience the polyphony of the sacred 
text, its detailed nuance, and its important contexts. Every 
pastor should make use of these exegetical steps in the quest 
to find and convey meaning and significance. However, as 
an Orthodox student of the Bible, I think such an interpretive 
mode alone is not sufficient. The sacred text is a living, in¬ 
tricate entity, and the living breath of God. The role of Holy 
Tradition is to provide us the appropriate theological space 
for a comprehensive and balanced interpretation. 

Working with the messianic texts of the Old Testament 
for a number of years, and more recently preparing a book 
on this topic to be published by Paulist Press, I have always 
been interested in theological significance and pastoral ap¬ 
plication of Old Testament messianic texts. How can these 
texts be connected to the feast days of Christ and made ac¬ 
cessible to our faithful? My work is located in the same cache 
of messianic texts as that of early Christian writers, yet fo¬ 
cuses primarily on the Hebrew text. I attempt to advance the 
search for biblical meaning, while keeping in mind that the 
Hebrew Bible / Old Testament permits but does not require 
a Christian interpretation. 
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At the end we must not forget that the sacred text has 
meaning and significance as long as this text is connected 
to the living God from whom it originates. Working within 
the interpretive space of Tradition provides us with a bea¬ 
con, and it reminds us of the imperative that Scripture is not 
a simple text to be fragmented into its myriad sources, au¬ 
thors, intents and words, but is offered to us as God’s most 
precious gift. 
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The Four Gospels: Text as Interpretation 


Archbishop Demetrios Trakatellis 

It is a joy to be in fellowship with you throughout this 
very important theological conference. I say that this con¬ 
ference is important, foremost, because of its topic, “Sacred 
Text and Interpretation: Perspectives in Orthodox Biblical 
Studies”. Biblical interpretation has been a central function 
in the life of the Church, and a conference focused upon it is 
vital indeed. Second, this present gathering is important be¬ 
cause it deals with biblical interpretation from an Orthodox 
angle, pointing to future developments and to truly promis¬ 
ing perspectives for Orthodox biblical studies. Thirdly, this 
is an important conference because its participants come 
from various theological schools from America and Europe, 
bringing with them a wealth of exegetical interpretation and 
an impressive personal contribution to the biblical field, thus 
creating the proper conditions for an exciting exchange of 
insights and ideas during the four days of our colloquium. 
The honoree of the conference, Professor Savas Agourides, 
adds to its significance since he has been an internationally 
recognized Orthodox New Testament scholar, untiringly and 
constantly producing biblical exegesis of prime quality, and 
decisively promoting initiatives that advance the publication 
of a large number of books and articles of biblical introduc¬ 
tion and interpretation. 

In view of all the above, I feel the need to express my 
deep gratitude to the President of Hellenic College/Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, Fr. Nicholas 
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Triantafilou; to the Dean, Fr. Emmanuel Clapsis; and to 
the entire Faculty of the School of Theology for organiz¬ 
ing this important conference. Particular thanks belong to 
the biblical professors of the School, and especially to Fr. 
Theodore Stylianopoulos, a bright and creative Orthodox 
New Testament scholar, who is highly regarded by both 
Orthodox and non-Orthodox, even Jewish, biblical scholars 
in the USA and abroad. I also offer words of warm thanks to 
the esteemed colleagues who come to our conference from 
various parts of the country, and even more from Athens and 
Thessaloniki. 

In my opening remarks to such a stimulating sympo¬ 
sium as the present one, I should like to offer some thoughts 
and comments on the topic, “The Four Gospels: Text as 
Interpretation.” Here, the main thought is that the four 
Gospels constitute not only a sacred text, but also the in¬ 
terpretation of this very text. To put it differently, the four 
Gospels present not only the revealed truth of God, but they 
are, at the same time, the first uniquely and genuinely bibli¬ 
cal commentaries. Allow me to start with some basic facts. 

We have before us the four canonical Gospels of the New 
Testament, namely, the Gospel of Matthew, the Gospel of 
Mark, the Gospel of Luke, and the Gospel of John. These 
are four different texts which, nonetheless, deal with the 
same fundamental theme: the person of Jesus Christ, Son of 
God and Son of Man, pre-existing God who for us and for 
our salvation became man and took the form of a servant 
[(uoQ<j)f)v 6ot)Aou Aa(3cov] (Phil 2:7); the one who was cru¬ 
cified, who died on the cross and was buried, who was resur¬ 
rected from the dead and ascended into heaven, and who will 
come again to judge the living and the dead. Furthermore, 
the very same four Gospels narrate the deeds and words of 
Jesus Christ the Lord as the proclaimer and establisher of 
the kingdom of God; the one who invites all people to a radi¬ 
cal change through repentance, since the kingdom of God is 
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now at hand [Mexavoelxe- rfryiKe I s ) (3aaiA£ux xcbv 
ouQavcov] (Matt 3:2). 

Consequently, it has been pointed out that the four 
Gospels, although different, proclaim one and the same 
Lord Jesus Christ, his unique ministry and his one gospel 
message. Here numerous contemporary books and articles 
constituting a pertinent contemporary bibliography on this 
subject could be mentioned, as for instance the article by 
Helmut Koester, “One Jesus and Four Primitive Gospels” 
(Harvard Theological Review, 1966); the book by Martin 
Hengel, The Four Gospels and the One Gospel of Jesus Christ 
(Harrisburg: Trinity Press, 2000); the book by Larry Hurtado, 
Lord Jesus Christ: Devotion to Jesus in Earliest Christianity 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003); the book by James D.G. 
Dunn, Jesus Remembered (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003); 
the book by Rudolf Schnackenburg, Jesus in the Gospels: 
Biblical Christology (Louisville: Westminster, 1995), and 
the book by Marcus Borg and N.T. Wright, The Meaning of 
Jesus: Two Visions (San Francisco: Harper, 1999). 

The topic of this quite contemporary bibliography is an¬ 
cient, reaching back to the early Christian period, and is a 
topic that has been dealt with by various authors of antiq¬ 
uity in diversified ways. In this instance, we could cite Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, St. Irenaeus, and, lat¬ 
er, St. Athanasius the Great and Eusebius of Caesarea. Tatian 
needs special mention here because he is the author who, as 
we know, attempted around the middle of the second century 
to combine the texts of the four canonical Gospels and create 
one continuous narrative. This work, known as “Diatessaron” 
(Aia Teaaaptov), survived in the Syrian Church until the 
fifth century A.D., but it finally gave way to the four canoni¬ 
cal Gospels, dying away as a text in Church usage. 

Tatian’s attempt to synthesize the four Gospel texts re¬ 
veals a tacit assumption: that the four Gospels proclaim one 
and the same Jesus Christ regardless of their stylistic dif- 
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ferences and variations in content. It is, however, extremely 
significant that Tatian’s attempt found formidable literary 
and theological opponents in the persons of prominent theo¬ 
logians of the early Church like Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Hippolytus, and Origen. These early exegetes 
knew well that the four Gospels were not only accounts of 
the one gospel of Jesus Christ, his person and ministry, but 
simultaneously were also interpretations of the one Gospel. 
They simply read the four Gospels as both texts and inter¬ 
pretations that projected the inexhaustible wealth of the one 
divine revelation in astonishing, fascinating, and brilliant 
variations. 

I shall now proceed with more specific data that show the 
four Gospels as interpretive texts, as biblical commentaries, 
so to speak. For obvious restrictions of time, allow me to 
present two relevant series of examples: 

The first of these examples is shown in the very open¬ 
ing of each of the four Gospels, which indicates the inter¬ 
pretative approach of the evangelists. What exactly do we 
encounter here? 

We start with the Gospel of Matthew. Even a passing ac¬ 
quaintance with the genealogical material presented in Matt 
1:1-17 will suffice to convince the reader that this presenta¬ 
tion of the lineage of Jesus Christ is a work of theologically 
interpretative art, not of genealogical science. The very first 
verse of the Gospel of Matthew, Bi(3Ao<; yeveaecoq Tr)crou 
Xqicttou, moO Aatn&, mou A(3Qad|a (Matt 1:1) (“The 
book of the genealogy of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
son of Abraham”), solemnly announces and firmly establish¬ 
es in a declaratory way the Davidic and Abrahamic origin of 
Jesus the Messiah. Thus, the birth of Christ is interpreted in 
the frame of a genealogical retrospective that includes the 
figures of David and Abraham, two who guarantee the mes¬ 
sianic identity of Jesus. 

The genealogy then itself serves the same purpose. 
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Choices clearly have been made by the evangelist to include 
certain elements, for instance four “fallen” women, and to 
exclude others so that the genealogy works out to three sets 
of fourteen generations. Fourteen is the double of seven, a 
sacred number, so that here a numerological cue is offered 
that the birth of Jesus is by a divine plan that has been pre¬ 
ordered and has been brought to its foil consummation in his 
nativity. Here, we have a textual reference to an event, i.e. 
the nativity of Christ, and concurrently offering a messianic 
interpretation of this event through a brilliantly presented 
genealogy. 

We move to the opening chapter of the Gospel of Mark. 
Mark does not start with the nativity of Christ but with the 
preaching of John the Baptist. The first sentence, however, 
is of a declaratory nature: AqxH tou euayyeAiou Irjcrou 
Xqicttou, Tiou to v ©eou (Mark 1:1) (“The beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God”). Having estab¬ 
lished the context of what is going to follow, i.e., the evan- 
gelion and Christ as the Son of God, Mark introduces John 
the Baptist. The introduction is made by a lengthy quota¬ 
tion from the Old Testament which combines a passage 
from Exodus 23:20 and Isaiah 40:3. The combination pres¬ 
ents an ingenious merging of the idea of a messenger of the 
Messiah and the idea of such an event happening in the des¬ 
ert. This is a clear specimen of a Markan interpretation of 
the Christological role of John the Baptist based on two Old 
Testament passages which in their original setting were not 
Christological. 

The Markan opening demonstrates an important consid¬ 
eration of the Gospel text as interpretation, which is twofold: 
the Gospel not only and most obviously interprets the events 
of Christ’s life in the terms of Old Testament revelation, but 
also interprets the Old Testament literature in the context of 
the events surrounding the appearance of Christ. 

In the opening chapter of the Gospel of Luke, we encoun- 
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ter yet another eloquent example of the Gospel both as text 
and as interpretation. The two stories narrated in chapter 1, 
namely the birth of John the Forerunner and the Annunciation 
to the Virgin Mary, are cast in the form of Old Testament ty¬ 
pological events. The child of the promise, bom to barren and 
aging parents as in the case of John the Forerunner is clearly 
reflective of the well-known cases of Abraham-Sarah, Isaac 
and Hannah-Samuel. On the other hand, the narrative of the 
Annunciation to the Virgin Mary displays characteristics of 
the so-called “call” narratives of God’s anointed servants 
(e.g., Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah), marked by the sequence of 
divine call - human objection - divine retort - human acqui¬ 
escence. 

The narrative in the first chapter of Luke is a masterpiece, 
combining typological interpretation of the Old Testament 
model stories and extensive hymnological expansions with 
direct reference to the incarnation and nativity of Christ. Here 
again, as in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, the work of 
the evangelist as both narrator and interpreter is apparent. 

Coming to the Fourth Gospel, the Gospel of John, we 
encounter the same phenomenon in considerable variation. 
Chapter 1 of this Gospel begins with the famous prologue in 
which elements of Old Testament reference are easily dis¬ 
cernible by the introduction of John the Baptist as a decisive 
witness for Jesus, the promised and expected Messiah. At the 
same time, the prologue of the Gospel, instead of offering a 
narrative of the birth of Christ in the form of the Matthean 
or Lukan accounts, presents an amazing statement of pre¬ 
existence and incarnation. This statement constitutes a bold 
interpretation of the birth of the Messiah in a language which 
is an astonishing amalgamation of phrases from Genesis 1:1, 
Proverbs 8:22, the Wisdom of Solomon 9:1, Psalm 33:6, and 
common Hellenistic religious terminology. 

Just the description of the birth of Christ in John 1:1-5 
and 1:14 constitutes a superb example of the Gospel text as 
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simultaneously event and interpretation. This text is worth 
quoting: 

l.’Ev apxfj fjv 6 Aoyog, ical 6 Aoyog fjv rtpog x6v 0eov, 
rax! 0£og fjv 6 Aoyog. 2. ouxog fjv ev apxfj npog xov 
0eov. 3.rcavxa 6t' auxou EysvExo, ical x<upl? auxou 
£y£V£TO ovbk £v 6 ycyovEV. 4. ev auxep Ccuq fjv, ical f| 

C cor] fjv x6 cjxug xcov dv0Qco7icov: 5. ical to cjxix; £v xfj 
OKOxla (j>alv£i, ical f| cncoTia auto ou icaT£Aa(3£V. 

14. Kal 6 Aoyog aap£, £y£V£xo Kal Ecnci^vcoafv ev 
f|filv, Kal £0£aadp£0a xf]v 6oH,av auxou, 6o£,av 
cog povoy£voug 7taQa naxpog, TtAt^pqg xdpixog ical 
dAr|0£iag. 15. Icoavvrjg juxqxvqeI tceqI auxou Kal 
KEKpayEV AEycov, ouxog fjv ov eItiov, 6 ortlcrco pou 
EQXd^cvog Efi7ipoa0^v |aou yEyovEV, 

1. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 2. He was in the beginning 
with God; 3. all things were made through him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made. 4. In him was 
life and the life was the light of men. 5. The light shines in 
the darkness and the darkness has not overcome it. 

14. And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only Son from the Father. 15. John bore witness to him, and 
cried, “This was he of whom I said, ‘He who comes after 
me ranks before me... 

With the citation of the above text, I now close the series 
of examples based on the first chapter of each of the four 
Gospels and proceed with a second series of examples of a 
different nature. They are indicative of the same phenom¬ 
enon, namely the Gospel text as interpretation. 

As already stated, the four Gospels present in essence the 
one Jesus Christ. The Lord is depicted by all four evange¬ 
lists as a divine teacher, as a miracle worker, as healer, as 
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heavenly revealer of the ultimate divine plan for man and the 
universe, as crucified and risen, as true God and true man. 
The emphases and the nuances, however, in the above chris- 
tological images are different in each evangelist and this is 
precisely a matter of interpretative choice by each one of 
them. 

In Matthew, for instance, Jesus Christ the Lord is de¬ 
picted as the true, incomparable and absolute Teacher, the 
divine Rabbi. It is in this context that Matthew has preserved 
the unique sermon of the Mount in three long chapters (5-7) 
in which we encounter the solemn declarations of the type 
“You have heard that it was said, ‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ but I say to you...” (Matt 5:38-39). Here 
the authority of Christ as the Teacher of the new law is clear¬ 
ly placed above the authority of the Old Testament Mosaic 
law. Matthew, throughout his Gospel, consistently projects 
the same image by offering extensive pericopes containing 
the teachings of Jesus. The message is clear: Christ is the 
Teacher of the absolute Truth superseding Moses and the 
Old Testament in general. But this is text and interpreta¬ 
tion because it shows that Matthew selects from the avail¬ 
able Christological material of the primitive Church the data 
which emphasize Jesus as the Teacher. 

The evangelist Mark follows a different way, showing 
other interpretative preferences, although dealing with the 
same material. He has limited pericopes depicting Christ 
as teacher but plenty of cases painting him as an amazing 
miracle-worker. He presents him as having the authority to 
perform mighty deeds that only God can perform, while at 
the same time he is from the very beginning of his ministry 
(cf. ch. 3) the target of a deadly plot against him by the re¬ 
ligious leaders. Mark consistently presents Christ under the 
scheme of authority and passion, showing him concurrently 
as the almighty Son of God and as the humble Son of Man 
constantly attacked by his opponents and finally crucified. 
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One needs only to read chapters 8-10 of Mark to behold the 
masterpiece of a text presenting a fascinating narrative in¬ 
terpreted in the light of the christological scheme of author¬ 
ity and passion. The evangelist is simultaneously recording 
facts and accompanying them by subtle interpretation. 

In the Gospel of Luke we come across another exegeti- 
cal option. This evangelist displays elements common to 
Matthew and Mark. He, like them, works on the basis of the 
main Christological scheme of public ministry (teaching and 
miracles), cross, and resurrection. He interprets, however, 
Christ’s person and ministry in the light of an immense love 
and tender care for the suffering, the rejected, and the poor. 
It is not accidental that Luke has preserved for the Church 
the parables that have been characterized as gospel within 
the Gospel, namely the parables of the Good Samaritan, the 
Prodigal Son, and the Publican and the Pharisee at prayer. 
Also it is not accidental that Luke offers a version of the 
Beatitudes (ch. 6) with striking characteristics differing from 
the parallel Beatitudes in Matthew (ch. 5). Luke has preserved 
the variation MaicdQioi oi tctcoxol, oxi u|a£X£Qa ectt'lv 
f| (3acnA£ux xou ©£ou, while Matthew has MaicdQioi ol 
Tixcoxol xo) 7iV£U|^axi. Christ in Luke 6 speaks about the 
poor, whereas in Matthew 5 he speaks about the humble. 
The same holds true for another beatitude in the same pas¬ 
sage: fiaicdQioiol 7t£ivcovx£<; vuv, oxi xoQxacr0f|cr£cr0E, 
the reference being simply to people who are deprived of 
food, whereas in Matthew the beatitude reads |aaicdQioi ol 
7 t£ivdrvx£<; Kai 6u|>d)vxe<; xr)v 6ucaiocr6vr)v. Luke, by 
offering the variation pertaining to the poor and hungry, in¬ 
terprets Christ’s saying as a word of love and concern for the 
poor and hungry. This is text and interpretation. 

The Gospel of John opens to us an immense world of text 
and interpretation. Christ the Logos and Son of God is in this 
case, as in the three synoptic Gospels, the teacher revealing 
heavenly plans; he is the miracle-worker, although John is 
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very selective in the number and kind of miracles he recounts, 
and he is the crucified and risen Lord. But the Gospel of John 
offers in addition the picture of Jesus as the pre-existing God 
and Logos through whom everything was created; the only 
Son of the Father engaged in deep theological debates and 
discussions, during which heavenly truths are revealed. For 
the incarnation John uses the word Kaxa(3aivo)V, the One 
coming down, and for the return to the heavenly Father af¬ 
ter resurrection he uses the word ava(3cuvcov, the One go¬ 
ing up. For the crucifixion he uses the verb ui|>ou|aaL, to be 
lifted up, and even the verb 6o£aCofiat, to be glorified. The 
Gospel of John saved for us also the superb formula eyed 
£i|u, “I am,” used by the Lord in conjunction with funda¬ 
mental concepts like the concepts of light, the way, the truth 
and the life. All this amazing wealth of special terminology 
is a genuine and accurate record of the words of Christ, but 
the inclusion of such a terminology in the Gospel of John is 
undoubtedly the result of an interpretative decision. The text 
of the Gospel of John is text and interpretation dictated by 
Christological presuppositions, and serving the need of the 
Church to which the evangelist addressed his evangelion, his 
version of the good news. 
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Editor’s Note 

Thomas FitzGerald 


This issue of The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
contains papers delivered at a conference on “Sacred Text and 
Interpretation: Perspectives in Orthodox Biblical Studies” 
which took place at Hellenic College/Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology on October 28-November 1, 
2003. Fr. Theodore Stylianopoulos, the Archbishop Iakovos 
Professor of Orthodox Theology and Professor of New 
Testament at Holy Cross organized the conference. 

Due to production delays, the publication of the Review 
has fallen behind schedule. This accounts for the fact that 
the papers of this significant conference are contained in this 
issue of the Review, which is number 47:1-4 (2002). 

I wish to express my appreciation to Fr. Stylianopoulos 
for also serving as the guest editor of this edition of the 
Review. He undertook this responsibility with much care 
and diligence. 
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Introduction 

Theodore G. Stylianopoulos 

It was in 1972 that I first met Professor Savas Agourides. 
The occasion was the first international Orthodox biblical 
conference in Athens. I had read his writings and was eager 
to observe him in action. But now he had taken ill. As three 
of us headed to visit with him in the hospital, I thought I 
would find a sick and frail man. I could not have been more 
wrong. In a few minutes, he seemed to come alive and, fully 
energized, began to lecture to us. He said we must work for 
a revival of biblical studies in the Orthodox Church. The 
Church needed urgent renewal. Theology had become too 
formal and distant from the lives of the Greek people. Issues 
of social justice and international peace had to be addressed. 
He had studied in the United States and had taught at the 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology in 1962-63 
(from which I had already graduated and so had missed him). 
He thought that the Orthodox renewal would come from 
America, where young Orthodox scholars had greater free¬ 
dom to work. The whole time I nodded my head and could 
utter no more than two sentences. The visit left me with an 
indelible sense of awe for this unique figure of evangelical 
power. As the years have passed I have been privileged to 
have had more contacts and longer conversations with him. 
My admiration for the integrity of the man and my apprecia¬ 
tion of his prophetic witness stretching over more than half a 
century and still vibrant today have only deepened. 

It is with great satisfaction therefore that I introduce the 
present issue of the Greek Orthodox Theological Review , to 
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be followed by a separate volume, both published in honor of 
Professor Savas Agourides. The present papers derive from 
an unforgettable conference held at Hellenic College and 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, Brookline, 
MA, October 28-November 1, 2003, in tribute to Professor 
Agourides. The conference served as a colloquium of biblical 
and patristic scholars with specific interests in the interpreta¬ 
tion of Holy Scripture. Nearly twenty official participants 
presented papers and engaged in lively recorded discus¬ 
sions. Regrettably these exchanges are not being published 
for technical reasons. Other scholars, qualified auditors, and 
students of Holy Cross and the Boston Theological Institute, 
a consortium of theological schools in the Boston area, took 
part in the academic sessions. At the opening of the con¬ 
ference His Eminence Demetrios Trakatellis, Archbishop 
of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America, delivered 
the keynote address. The highlight of the conference was 
the granting of the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity to 
Professor Agourides at a convocation in Holy Cross Chapel, 
with a full procession and all the usual academic trappings, 
at which Professor Agourides presented a scholarly lecture. 
The contributions of His Eminence Demetrios and Professor 
Agourides are included in the present papers. 

The number and diversity of the papers prevent extended 
discussion of them. The conference did not concentrate on a 
specific theme or area. The choice of topic was left to the in¬ 
dividual participants in order to assure maximum participa¬ 
tion at the conference where scholars could interact and es¬ 
tablish connections. The arrangement of the papers roughly 
follows their sequence at the conference. There is obvious 
overlapping in the arrangement of the contents under Old 
Testament, New Testament, and Hermeneutics. The papers 
of two contributors, Christos K. Economou of the University 
of Thessaloniki and John Anthony McGuckin of Columbia 
University, who were unable to attend the conference, are 
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also published. Some presenters were unable to submit a fi¬ 
nal form of their papers for publication. I should also men¬ 
tion that other Orthodox biblical scholars from the United 
States had been invited to the conference but their schedules 
did not permit their attendance. 

Asking for the reader’s indulgence, I take this opportu¬ 
nity to offer a few observations pertaining to contemporary 
Orthodox biblical studies as evidenced in the conference pa¬ 
pers. My intention is not to critique or commend particular 
papers, although I will refer to virtually all of them as exam¬ 
ples. Nor do I wish to leave the impression that my observa¬ 
tions have in view the whole range of Old and New Testament 
studies in various universities and seminaries in Orthodox 
countries such as Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania, and 
Russia. The magnitude of such work, including the difficul¬ 
ties of language and access to sources, remains a significant 
challenge for future conferences. Nevertheless, the present 
papers reflect aspects and trends that are no doubt represen¬ 
tative of the field of Orthodox biblical studies. 

The first notable characteristic of these papers is the ac¬ 
ceptance of biblical criticism. Orthodox biblical scholars 
feel free to employ the tools and methods of international 
biblical scholarship as these have developed especially after 
World War II among Protestants and Roman Catholics with¬ 
out sharp confessional differentiations. Given the settled tra¬ 
ditionalism over the last millennium pervading Orthodoxy, 
it is of no small consequence that Orthodox biblical scholars 
now assume a significant range of freedom and a high level 
of comfort in doing biblical research in accordance with in¬ 
ternational academic standards, including textual, histori¬ 
cal, literary, and rhetorical criticism. This assumed sense of 
security is evident, for example, in the papers not only by 
Archbishop Demetrios and Professor Agourides, but also by 
Paul Nadim Tarazi, Petros Vassiliadis, John Fotopoulos, and 
Antonios Finitsis. All of these scholars deal directly with the 
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biblical text, employ known scholarly methods, and make 
no special appeals to authorities apart from the critical ar¬ 
gumentation based on the evidence of the texts themselves. 
This does not mean that their authors do not presuppose such 
authorities, but the fact that they do not invoke them indi¬ 
cates a remarkable level of ease and freedom of engagement 
with contemporary biblical studies. One could disagree with 
their specific positions on this or that, but the disagreement 
would be welcome on the same principles of scholarly re¬ 
search conducted in a collegial and ecumenical manner. 

A significant aspect of this assumed freedom is a new per¬ 
ception of the biblical texts themselves. The sacred texts are 
seen as no longer absolutely fixed and rigid, but texts that 
have been shaped in part by historical circumstances and 
the literary and theological interests of the sacred authors. 
Tarazi, by means of a literary analysis of common traditions 
in Jeremiah and the Pentateuch, makes the bold claim that 
a “Jeremian” school that produced the Book of Jeremiah is 
also responsible for the redaction of the Pentateuch and that 
from the angle of a prophetic anti-Temple and anti-priestly 
critique. Archbishop Demetrios in his piece expounds the 
scholarly view that the Gospel writers are not merely report¬ 
ers but also interpreters of both particular events and the 
entire ministry of Jesus, emphasizing distinct christologi- 
cal elements according to their own individual perspectives 
and communal needs. John Fotopoulos perceives that in 1 
Corinthians 8:1-9 the Apostle Paul is in part quoting slo¬ 
gans of Corinthian rivals and is using Hellenistic rhetorical 
devices to persuade his Corinthian readers. Further, Petros 
Vassiliadis, a long advocate of the existence of the Q Source 
as an independent document, highlights the dynamics and 
diversity of early Christianity and its divergent understand¬ 
ings of gospel in ways that some might regard as venture¬ 
some, even revisionist. Quite apart from the specifics, how¬ 
ever, the point here is that the biblical text is seen in a new 
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light. This new light yields a more accurate understanding 
of the historical nature of Scripture, but also introduces a 
certain ambiguity that qualifies the traditional perception of 
the authority of Scripture and certainly undermines biblical 
fundamentalism. 

A second feature of many of the papers is their patris¬ 
tic orientation. Orthodox scholars are very much concerned 
about being faithful to the theological tradition of the 
Church and specifically to the interpretation of Scripture by 
the Church Fathers who themselves were primarily students 
of the Bible. The cases mentioned above indicate that large 
areas of contemporary scholarly work can occur apart from 
direct or necessary reference to the patristic heritage. That 
phenomenon is due to the specialized and detailed nature 
of modem biblical research. Nevertheless, that all Orthodox 
scholars share a welcome and deep commitment to the theo¬ 
logical and exegetical legacy of the Church can hardly be 
doubted. Harry S. Pappas and George Parsenios, who pro¬ 
duced papers out of their respective doctoral dissertations 
submitted at Yale University, meticulously analyze the ex¬ 
egetical work and acumen of two great ancient interpreters 
of the Antiochian school, John Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Nicholas Constas offers a fascinating study of 
a patristic exegetical tradition, that on divine deception in 
reversal of the satanic connected respectively with Christ’s 
death and the fall of humanity. Professor Constas’ study ex¬ 
emplifies the astonishing freedom, the rich imagination, the 
exegetical perspicuity, as well as the evangelical power of 
theological biblical interpretation that can be mined from the 
treasures of the patristic heritage. From another angle Eugen 
J. Pentiuc subtly advocates the theological propriety of the 
patristic “messianic,” that is, christological interpretation 
of the Old Testament, an interpretative tradition with deep 
roots already in Judaism. Professor Pentiuc simultaneously 
affirms the legitimacy of the historical-critical approach and 
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points out that the Old Testament permits but does not nec¬ 
essarily require Christian interpretation. His reference to the 
inevitable communal basis of all interpretation is a key her¬ 
meneutical factor that ought not to be missed. 

This brings us to a final observation pertaining to herme¬ 
neutics, that is, the theory behind the science and art of inter¬ 
pretation. Hermeneutics is a slippery technical term cover¬ 
ing just about everything from the significance of the practi¬ 
cal matter of classifying and evaluating manuscripts to the 
extremely abstract philosophical questions about linguistics 
and the communication of meaning. Essentially, it is system¬ 
atic reflection on what we do and how and why we do it - 
the various elements, factors, and principles involved in the 
study of a given field. In biblical studies the big hermeneuti¬ 
cal questions focus around the understanding and interpre¬ 
tative roles of faith, reason, revelation, Scripture, tradition, 
Church, and the new knowledge acquired in the ever- chang¬ 
ing circumstances of human history. Hermeneutical discus¬ 
sions can easily spiral into abstraction laced with jargon, but 
they can also prove extremely helpful in providing clarity 
and direction in the use and interpretation of the Bible, and 
beyond that in understanding the nature of Christian theol¬ 
ogy and the mission of the Church itself. 

The hermeneutical concerns of our authors are expressed 
in various ways. Of the authors already mentioned, Pappas 
and Constas explore the patristic principles and methods in 
themselves, while Parsenios shows how patristic interpreta¬ 
tion can illuminate the current scholarly understanding of 
the literary character of the dominical discourses in John 
13-17. Ioannes Karavidopoulos, in his overview of textual 
criticism in the Orthodox Church, appeals for a full critical 
edition of the Byzantine text type and the standardization of 
liturgical biblical texts. Proper interpretation and use of “the 
treasures of faith” begin with the assessment of manuscripts 
and the establishment of the most accurate form of the bibli- 
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cal text. From his perspective, Christos K. Economou pres¬ 
ents the case for the universality of the Christian mission as 
evident in the words of the risen Jesus and the Apostle Paul, 
a universality based on theological as well as historical fac¬ 
tors. In the end Professor Economou interestingly leaps to 
a contemporary application of his thesis - the endorsement 
of ecumenical engagement and of efforts by the Greek state 
toward European cooperation. Demetrios C. Passakos more 
directly takes on the discrepancy between the abolishment of 
Jewish laws of ritual purity in the New Testament and their 
re-emergence in Orthodox liturgical practices, especially as 
related to women, an issue of no small importance as far 
as sound piety and spirituality are concerned. No doubt the 
most prophetically bold hermeneutical challenge comes from 
Panteleimon Kalaitzidis’ “The Temptation of Judas: Church 
and National Identities.” His is a most astonishing example 
of Orthodox self-criticism in exposing what appears to be 
rampant nationalism among the Orthodox people. He calls 
for a conscious and thorough renewal of authentic ecclesi- 
al identity centered on the Eucharist and the Church as the 
body of Christ, and yet he does not negate positive elements 
of cooperative efforts between Church and state. 

Still other papers deal with hermeneutics directly. The 
paper by Konstantin Nikolakopoulos broadly critiques the 
Western rationalism that infects revisionist developments 
in modem biblical studies, resulting in the rejection of the 
biblical miracles and the very notion of the self-revelation 
of the living God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Starting 
from a traditional position, but without rejecting scientific 
biblical studies, Professor Nikolakopoulos affirms the eccle- 
sial and liturgical character of scriptural interpretation and 
insists that no autonomous interpretation of the Bible can 
rightly exist outside the Church. John Anthony McGuckin, a 
former New Testament professor who has moved to patris¬ 
tics and Church history, offers a magisterial critical review 
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of the history of hermeneutics in the West, then follows with 
a coherent framework of Orthodox interpretative perspec¬ 
tives. McGuckin strongly advocates Orthodox engagement 
with Western hermeneutical theories and methods invoking 
the unassailable precedent set by the great Church fathers 
who co-opted ancient exegetical and rhetorical methods, in¬ 
corporating them in their own vision of biblical interpreta¬ 
tion. Professor McGuckin’s fourfold proposal of a holistic 
Orthodox hermeneutics, namely, what he analyzes as eccle- 
sial reading, spiritual consonance, hermeneutical authority, 
and pastoral utility, marks a substantive base for further sus¬ 
tained discussion among Orthodox theologians and biblical 
scholars. 

The upshot of the papers is that Orthodox biblical stud¬ 
ies give evidence of advancement, diversity, and much work 
to be done. We do not yet enjoy the kind of flowering in 
Orthodox biblical studies that Professor Agourides had 
hoped for in 1972. However, the training of young Orthodox 
scholars who attain teaching positions in universities and col¬ 
leges, and the increasing Orthodox bibliography in scriptural 
studies throughout the world, promise continued progress. 
Diversity is inevitable, amply evident among the Church fa¬ 
thers themselves. Diversity, although it can be divisive, it 
can serve positive purposes in the quest for not only clear 
understanding but also effective application of truth in the 
changing contemporary contexts. Among the many things 
to be done on the part of Orthodox theologians and biblical 
scholars, one of the major ones is to build bridges between 
their fields and develop in the process a common vision of 
the overlapping and yet distinct tasks of systematic theology, 
patristics, liturgies, and biblical study. The holistic orienta¬ 
tion of Orthodox life and thought should temper one-sided 
claims of primacy, whether of doctrine, or the Church fa¬ 
thers, or Liturgy, or Bible. Orthodox scholars, in a colle¬ 
gial and mutually respectful manner, need to be more direct 
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and forthright about challenging each other, critiquing each 
other, and establishing specific areas of research and debate 
that can evidence sustained progress on particular issues and 
questions. In dialogue with each other and with the methods 
and developments of Western scholarship, they need neither 
repeat failures of the past through eager accommodation, 
nor shirk from engagement out of fear or ignorance or by 
means of sweeping denunciations. The universality of the 
gospel and of the Orthodox faith urge public witness through 
compassionate incamational embrace of the struggles and 
achievements of humanity everywhere. The Church fathers 
themselves, such as Athanasius, Gregory the Theologian, 
and Maximus the Confessor, have taught us to discern be¬ 
tween, on the one hand, new terminology and new meth¬ 
ods, which may be necessary and welcome, and, on the other 
hand, abiding theological principles and truths to which we 
must steadfastly hold. The difference is between form and 
substance, and discerning their relationship is of course part 
of the unavoidable hermeneutical challenge. 

Finally, theological studies of every sort cannot be sat¬ 
isfied with mere academics. A divided and wounded world 
awaits a word of grace and healing. Rigorous intellectual 
work must continue. But at every step the question of appli¬ 
cation to the life of the Church and of benefits to the wider 
society calls scholars to accountability. In this task Orthodox 
biblical scholars can play a vital role by the very nature 
of their calling, dealing directly with the gospel, the min¬ 
istry of Christ, the birth and mission of the early Church, 
the evangelical depth and vibrancy of the apostles and the 
first Christians. To speak the truth, we Orthodox face a 
paradox. While our revered traditions embracing the sacra¬ 
ments and the writings of the Church fathers are saturated 
with the Scriptures, most Orthodox Christians, regrettably 
theologians and clergy included, are woefully deficient in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures. Some would even make 
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a virtue out of this lamentable failure, claiming that that is 
the proper Orthodox way, a contention that flies in the face 
of what St. John Chrysostom and other patristic luminaries 
teach about direct reading and study of the Bible. The re¬ 
discovery of Scripture, and with it the transforming power 
of the gospel and the new creation in Christ, continue to be 
urgent tasks in the Orthodox Church for the recovery of its 
own evangelical character. Perhaps it is not too bold to say 
that the future growth and effective witness of Orthodoxy 
in the world will be connected to what Professor Agourides 
hoped and worked for - a rediscovery and application of the 
Scriptures as a word of grace and truth, a word of healing 
and unity, a word of justice and peace first in the Church and 
then through the Church in the world. 
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Citation for the Honoray Degree 
Doctor of Divinity 
awarded to 
SAVAS AGOURIDES 
Professor Emeritus, 

University of Athens, Greece 

By his academic work and public witness over nearly 
six decades, Professor Savas Agourides has been one of the 
most energetic and pioneering thinkers of modem Greece. 

Bom in Athens, Greece, he graduated with ARISTA (high 
honors) from the Theological School of the University of 
Athens in 1943. Awarded a grant by the World Council of 
Churches, he pursued graduate studies in the New Testament 
in America at Duke University from which he obtained 
the Ph.D. in 1950. After returning to Greece and complet¬ 
ing his military service, he worked for the International 
Social Service in collaboration with the World Council of 
Churches. In 1954 he obtained a second doctorate, now from 
the University of Athens. 

His teaching career began at the University of Thessaloniki 
as Assistant Professor in 1956 and Full Professor in 1960. 
Eight years later he returned to his alma mater where he taught 
until retirement in 1985 as required by law. At both universi¬ 
ties he served as dean and member of numerous councils. At 
Athens he was elected President of the University in 1983 
and President of the Theological School during 1983-1985. 
His teaching ministry, always marked by extraordinary enthu¬ 
siasm and consummate skill, included an unforgettable year 
as Visiting Professor at our own Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School of Theology during 1962-1963. Holy Cross gradu- 
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ates fondly remember Professor Agourides as a vibrant and 
captivating lecturer. 

The achievements of Professor Savas Agourides have 
been immense, including numerous publications in the areas 
of Jewish apocalyptic literature, history of New Testament 
times, introduction to the New Testament, hermeneutics, 
commentaries on several books of the New Testament, trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament in demotic Greek with other 
colleagues, and countless studies and articles in scientific 
journals. His interests have ranged far, wide and deep, em¬ 
bracing Scripture, Church, theology, religion, philosophy, 
psychology, spirituality, politics and society. These interests 
have been expressed in a ceaseless and astonishing stream of 
productivity by means not only of scholarly studies but also 
through public lectures, informal seminars, radio talks, tele¬ 
vision appearances, and opinion pieces in major newspapers 
and periodicals. Indeed, his crowning gift is his witness that 
“the Word of God is not fettered” (2 Tim 2:9) in the halls 
of academia but rather a liberating and transforming Word 
addressed to all institutions and social conditions, including 
the Church, the state, international organizations, business 
corporations, as well as culture and society in general. 

Professor Agourides, you have advanced the field of bib¬ 
lical studies as no other Orthodox scholar. You have testi¬ 
fied to the power of God’s Word in the public square. You 
have raised a prophetic voice pertaining to issues of social 
justice and international peace. You have been a man of ster¬ 
ling integrity and a good friend of Holy Cross throughout 
the years. In recognition of your exceptional contributions to 
scholarship, theology, and Christian ministry, we have asked 
you to give us the singular privilege of accepting the highest 
honor this sacred School can bestow, the degree of Doctor of 
Theology, TIMHC ENEKEN. 

Brookline, Massachusetts 
October 30,2003 
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The Last Temptation of Satan: 

Divine Deception in Greek Patristic Interpreta¬ 
tions of the Passion Narrative* 

Nicholas Constas 

“Perhaps a god has deceived us ” 
Jorge Luis Borges 


Introduction 

A remarkable number of Greek patristic thinkers gave 
expression to the theory that Satan was deceived by Christ, 
who exploited his adversary’s mistaken belief that the object 
of his desires was a mere man and not the deity incarnate. 
Driven by an insatiable hunger for human bodies, the de¬ 
monic appetite was inexorably drawn to devour the seem¬ 
ingly mortal flesh of Jesus. That flesh, however, was but a se¬ 
ductive lure concealing the power of divinity which brought 
about Satan’s downfall and even (in some traditions) his sal¬ 
vation. The crucial events in this drama of deception were 
Christ’s agony in the garden and his suffering on the cross, 
moments of apparent weakness and vulnerability which pa¬ 
tristic writers daringly reconfigured as the cunning ruses of a 
master strategist defeating the enemy through his own devic¬ 
es. Such a radical reinterpretation of scripture was achieved 
largely through the tropes of typological and allegorical ex¬ 
egesis which sought to explain (and thereby eliminate) the 
“shame and folly of the cross” (cf. 1 Cor 1:18-25; Heb 12:2; 
Deut 21:23), along with the attendant spectacles of Christ’s 
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apparent fearfulness and uncontrolled emotion. 

Having succumbed so pathetically to the fear of death, 
the suffering figure described in the Gospels was in flagrant 
violation of Roman decorum, a construction of the Stoics, 
whose teachings on the endurance of pain were vaunted as 
the ideal expression of masculine behavior and identity. It 
will be worth remembering that the Stoics distinguished 
between the “sage” (cro(}>d<;) and the “fool.” The sage was 
a perfected creature who attained wisdom (and thus divine 
similitude) by divesting himself of the ignominious marks 
of creaturehood, especially fear and suffering. The primary 
characteristic of the sage was, in a word, apatheia: freedom 
from passion. Thus the anti-Christian philosopher Celsus 
(ca. A.D. 176) argued that, if the Christian savior was in any 
sense divine, “he would have never uttered loud laments 
and wailings, nor prayed to avoid the fear of death, saying 
something like: ‘Oh Father, let this cup pass from me’ (Matt 
26:39).” 1 

By the fourth century of the Christian era, the Stoic val¬ 
orization of endurance in the face of pain found an unex¬ 
pected ally in the theology of Arianism. Arius, a priest in the 
church of Alexandria, argued that the passion of Christ was 
a clear sign that the wounded savior of the Gospels was not 
to be identified with the impassible divinity. Based on his 
cowardly performance in the garden of Gethsemane, Arius 
and his followers concluded that Christ was neither tran- 
scendentally wise nor divinely dispassionate. And whereas 
the Arians conceded that Christ could be said to have “par¬ 
ticipated” and “grown” in wisdom (cf. Luke 2:52), he could 
in no way be identified with Wisdom itself. In response, the 
opponents of Arianism argued that the inability to discern 
the germ of divinity hidden within the husks of suffering 
was the result of a superficial reading of scripture. Fixated 
on surface forms, the Arians had blinded themselves to the 
deeper meaning of the sacred text. At the same time, the fail- 
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ure to understand the true nature of signification was itself 
a sign that the superficial reader was incapacitated by a sys¬ 
tem of ultimately demonic metaphysics. Uninformed literal¬ 
ism, and its accompanying low christology, was a reading of 
scripture that the Arians shared with the devil himself. 

That Christ suffered, cried out loudly and died, could not 
be denied by anyone. The Gospels had all put the end of 
Christ’s life at the dramatic center of the story, suggesting 
a sort of convergence point for human hopes and expecta¬ 
tions. How then, in the cultural atmosphere of late antiquity, 
could the viability of these narratives be maintained? How 
could one reclaim the discredited and dehumanized Christ, 
and restore to him the dignity and value that he seemed to 
have lost in his shameful death at the hands of the Romans? 
How, too, could the post-Constantinian church, increasingly 
institutionalized within the structures of the Roman Empire, 
promote a criminal condemned to the cross by a Roman 
governor as the one, true God? 2 To be sure, various answers 
were ventured in response to these questions. One of them, 
the subject of this study, endeavored to negotiate the prob¬ 
lem of the passion by placing it within the framework of an 
elaborate two-fold exegesis. Authorization for such a frame¬ 
work was believed to have been provided by scripture itself, 
which effectively reconfigured problematic signs through 
a hermeneutical movement from “letter” to “spirit” (2 Cor 
3:6). Through allegorical deferrals of meaning, the offend¬ 
ing signum could be blurred and obscured, and, when neces¬ 
sary, subjected to systematic reversal and inversion. In this 
way, the sign of the cross, the ultimate “sign of contradic¬ 
tion” (or)|uieiov avxiA£y6|aevov) (Luke 2:34), was recon¬ 
figured through a movement transforming manifest “shame 
and folly” into an emblem of the “secret and hidden wisdom 
of God” (1 Cor 2:7). 3 

After an introductory discussion of the notion of “divine 
deception,” the following study turns to a consideration of 
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two works by Gregory of Nyssa (Catechetical Discourse, 
and Sermon on the Three Days between Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection), followed by an analysis of the Homily on the 
Passion and the Cross attributed to Athanasius of Alexandria. 
These fourth-century texts, along with others from across the 
late-antique period that will be discussed in this paper, recon¬ 
figure the passion narrative as a divine strategy calculated to 
deceive the devil. The fourth century was a time of crisis for 
the Christian community, which struggled both to legitimize 
itself within a cultural system that had long derided its faith 
in a crucified God, and to define its relationship to a political 
order that had lately sought to destroy it. At the same time, 
Christian thinkers had to confront the challenge of Arianism, 
a culturally sanctioned religious attitude that refused to iden¬ 
tify the suffering person of Christ with the transcendent god 
of the philosophers. In response to these challenges, Gregory 
of Nyssa and the author of the Homily on the Passion and 
the Cross developed a sophisticated theory of interpretation, 
a poetics of representation involving rich and unstable ambi¬ 
guities, not unlike the intertextualist tropes of contemporary 
deconstructivism. For these writers, scriptural interpretation 
was closely coupled with a theological vision of the person 
of Christ, and thus the hermeneutical possibilities of narra¬ 
tive were made to reflect the meta-narrative of divine-human 
possibility. That is, the interpretive activity of deception and 
deferral, which refuses to fix its christological referent with¬ 
in a closed narrative destiny, virtualizes the very activity of 
Christ himself, the Word incarnate, who eludes (and indeed 
exploits) closure within categories constructed by demonic 
desire and the culture of power. 

Divine Deception 

Situated within a hermeneutical framework of movement 
from “letter to spirit,” the becrimsoned canvas of the pas- 
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sion narrative was given a rather curious coat of varnish. 
The basic idea was that meaningful contents are often con¬ 
cealed behind an unprepossessing exterior. Things, in other 
words, are not always what they seem. But this principle, 
patently obvious in and of itself, blended readily with the 
popular Platonic belief that the world of truth was different 
from the world of appearances. The world of appearances 
was a world of change and flux. It was an empire of signs, 
inherently unstable, ambiguous, dissembling, and transitive. 
It was, in a word, deceptive, and any figure incarnate in that 
world was just as likely to conceal the truth as to reveal it. 
Admittedly, the category of deception is an unlikely place 
from which to launch a successful apologetical reconstruc¬ 
tion of the passion narratives; but since classical antiquity 
the use of deception was sanctioned as an acceptable peda¬ 
gogical, strategic, and therapeutic device. 4 

For example, deception was permissible for fathers who 
thereby concealed their affection for their children in order 
to discipline them. So too for physicians, who were expected 
to sugar their bitter pills and conceal their sharpened scalpels 
beneath the surface of a sponge. Ancient philosophers also 
dealt with the question of falsehood and deception. Plato’s 
Lesser Hippias, for instance, deals systematically with ly¬ 
ing and deceit in the context of a debate about who was the 
greatest Homeric hero: honorable Achilles (“true and sim¬ 
ple”) or Odysseus the liar (“wily and false”). To the surprise 
and consternation of historians of philosophy, Plato weaves 
the crown of victory for Odysseus, arguing that only the 
liar knows what the truth is, whereas the one who knows 
only the truth does not truly know even that. 5 Given their 
Olympian grasp of eternal verities, there was no end of lying 
and trickery among the Greek and Roman gods, and disguise 
and deceit is typically not a human but a divine strategy, a di¬ 
vine deception. Resting on a broad cultural foundation, and 
with a distinguished literary and philosophical lineage, the 
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category of deception was hurried to baptism by Christian 
thinkers, to whom this study now turns. 

Gregory of Nyssa and the Fish-hook 

The Christian redaction of the notion of “divine deception” 
is perhaps best known through the work of the fourth-cen¬ 
tury bishop and theologian Gregory of Nyssa (ca. 335-395), 
whose metaphor of the “fish-hook” represents a decisive 
moment in his dramatic theory of the atonement. According 
to this theory, Satan was initially deceived by the apparent 
ordinariness of Christ’s humanity and unwittingly consumed 
his mortal body in death. He soon discovered, however, that 
he had been duped into biting off more than he could chew: 
Christ is divine, and therefore immortal, and the unexpected 
presence of the deity in the bowels of the underworld sig¬ 
naled the liberation of the dead from the forces of death and 
decay. In his Catechetical Discourse (a somewhat popular¬ 
izing handbook of Christian teaching), Gregory introduces 
this idea in the context of a striking typological reversal in 
which the savior sets out to “deceive the deceiver”: 

Since it was not in the nature of the opposing power to un¬ 
dergo the unveiled manifestation (yupvf)v efitjKXveiav) 
of God, the deity was hidden (£V£KQi)<j>0r|) under the 
veil (TTQOKoAupiaaxi) of our nature, so that, as with rav¬ 
enous fish, the hook (dyKUTXQOv) of the deity might be 
gulped down along with the bait (biAeaq) of the flesh 
... In this way, he who practiced deception (6 anaiedjv) 
receives the very same in return. He who first deceived 
(7iQoanaTr)aag) humanity by the bait of sensual pleasure 
is himself deceived (a7iaxaxai) by the presence of the hu¬ 
man form. And whereas the enemy wrought his deception 
(dndxr|) for the ruin of our nature, the wise one (6 aoc|>6<;) 
used his plan of deception (emvoia xfj<; an:dxr|<;) for sal¬ 
vation. 6 

Gregory makes further use of the image of the fish-hook 
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in a related passage from his sermon on the resurrection, 
this time foregrounding the figure of Wisdom, who cleverly 
made the wise look rather foolish. Here is the text: 

“Omnipotent Wisdom” (7iavxobuva[io<; ootjjia) (Wis 
7:23), coming into the “heart of the earth” (Matt 12:40), was 
able to make “utterly foolish” (KaxapcoQdvai) (cf. Rom 
1:22; 1 Cor 1:18) that great “Mind” (cf. Isa 10:12) which 
dwells in it, turning his counsel to folly, and catching the 
wise one (aoc}>6<;) in his cunning (navouQyia) and to turn 
back upon him his clever devices (cro<}>d eyxe^paxa). 

For this reason, having swallowed the bait (beAeap) of the 
flesh, he was pierced with the fish-hook (dYKiaxpov) of 
deity, and so the dragon (bpdK&rv) was caught with the 
fish-hook, just as it is said in the book of Job, “You shall 
catch the dragon with a fish-hook” (Job 40:25). 7 

In the first of these two passages, Gregory takes as his 
point of departure the established theological belief that the 
deity graciously reveals itself in forms proportionate to the 
limited capacities of the human mind. Here, however, the 
gift of divine accommodation is provocatively offered to the 
devil, inasmuch as the divinity renders itself an object of de¬ 
sire to the mind of the “opposing power.” Implicating itself 
in the gaze of the demonic, the incarnate God seductively 
appears as so much “bait,” a graphic image of predation 
and deception by means of which, according to Gregory, 
the deity paradoxically appropriates the devil’s own arti¬ 
fice. Anticipating the objection that he has committed God 
to a course of unethical (not to mention diabolical) action, 
Gregory argues that it was only right that an act of decep¬ 
tion should be undone by an act of deception, a notion that 
accords with the “riddling definition of justice used by the 
poets” outlined by Plato in the Republic (1.332CD). 

Gregory further stresses that God’s deceit, unlike the dev¬ 
il’s, was enacted for therapeutic purposes, thereby classify¬ 
ing it among forms of deception culturally acceptable in late 
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antiquity. If God deceives, tempts, and seduces, it is to cap¬ 
ture, immolate, and ultimately redeem the desire of the other. 
In the second passage, Gregory ascribes these activities to 
“Omnipotent Wisdom,” a feminine figure who is herself the 
“very being of Christ,” the irreducible ontological core, as it 
were, of the various guises and modalities of divine revela¬ 
tion, including her persona as “Word.” 8 The instability of the 
revealed text and the various reversals of its referents pro¬ 
moted by Gregory’s exegesis are here matched by the gender 
reversal of Christ, who in the form of “Wisdom” appears 
as a femme fatale dressed quite literally to kill. As the two 
passages cited above indicate, the “fish-hook” is a device 
which encapsulates Gregory’s theory of “salvation through 
deception.” Before pursuing our study of this figure any fur¬ 
ther, however, it will be instructive to survey the status of 
Gregory’s theory in contemporary scholarship. 


Scholarly Objections 

Scholarly assessments of Gregory of Nyssa’s “fish-hook” 
have generally been rather prim and patronizing. Hastings 
Rashdall called Gregory’s theory “childish and immoral.” 9 
J.A. MacCullough deemed it “perverted and repulsive.” 10 
Gustaf Aulen found it “highly objectionable, disgusting and 
grotesque.” 11 Georges Florovsky characterized it as “self¬ 
contradictory, inconclusive and inappropriate.” 12 Reinhold 
Niebuhr found it “unimportant and implausible.” 13 Cyril 
Richardson confessed that it was “repellent,” 14 while Frances 
Young has twice characterized it as a “crude and distaste¬ 
ful trick.” 15 Anthony Meredith dismissed Gregory’s idea as 
“novel and strange,” noting that it “hardly had many fol¬ 
lowers.” 16 Richard Jakob Kees, perhaps having read some of 
these assessments, does not consider the image of the fish¬ 
hook in his recent monograph on Gregory’s Catechetical 
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Discourse. 17 

Disdain for Gregory’s fish-hook and the theory of divine 
deception is clearly an established topos within contempo¬ 
rary scholarship, and, like many scholarly constructions, 
it has distorted the nature of the actual evidence. Far from 
being a grotesque idiosyncrasy limited to the writings of 
Gregory of Nyssa, the image of a divine fish-hook baited 
with the flesh of Christ was used by dozens of writers from 
the mid-fourth through the seventh century and beyond, in¬ 
cluding such notables as Athanasius, John Chrysostom, John 
of Damascus, and Maximus the Confessor, to mention only a 
few. 18 Among Latin writers, Augustine introduced a variation 
on this theme in the form of a mousetrap baited with Christ’s 
blood. 19 Augustine (perhaps by way of Peter Lombard, who 
quotes him), was undoubtedly the source for the iconogra¬ 
phy of the fifteenth-century Merode altarpiece, which, at the 
moment of the incarnation, depicts Joseph seated in his car¬ 
pentry shop having just completed work on a mouse-trap. 20 
The altarpiece’s symbolic depiction of divine deception, not 
at the time of the passion, but at the moment of the incarna¬ 
tion, suggests that the enfleshment of the deity is itself an act 
of concealment, a theme that we shall consider below. 

Returning to the image of the fish-hook, it should be noted 
that this seemingly peculiar metaphor was not invented ex ni- 
hilo and subsequently imposed upon scripture. Rather it was 
derived from a theologically consistent conflation of several 
Biblical passages, including Job 40-41; Psalm 103(104):26; 
and Isaiah 27:1, all of which are concerned with mocking 
the cosmic dragon and dragging him up from the depths of 
the sea on a fish-hook. 21 Moreover, one does not typically 
go fishing in mythopoetic ponds without a worm, and thus 
Psalm 21(22):6 (“I am a worm [oKtoAq^] and not a man”) 
was granted a central place in this tradition. To be sure, with 
Psalm 21(22):6, the fish-hook surfaced directly in the cen¬ 
ter of the passion narrative itself, for when Christ cried out 
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in dereliction from the cross, it was this Psalm’s first verse 
which he chose to give voice to his pain. 22 Patristic exegetes 
were thus confronted with the striking image of the crucified 
Christ writhing like a worm on a hook. 23 These textual pat¬ 
terns were further interlaced with John 3:14, where the lift¬ 
ing of Christ on the cross is compared to the bronze serpent 
(dcjnc;) that Moses lifted up on a pole in the wilderness (cf. 
Num 21:8-9). The figure of Jonah swallowed by the whale 
and regurgitated intact, invoked by Christ as a foreshadow¬ 
ing of his own death and resurrection (cf. Matt 12:39-40), 
was also influential in the elaboration of this exegetical 
meta-narrative. 24 

Two texts will serve to illustrate the place of “Christ 
the Worm” in the subsequent patristic tradition. The first 
is from a letter written by the sixth-century Palestinian as¬ 
cetic Barsanuphius (d. ca. 545), who contrasts the “worm” 
of Psalm 21(22):6 with the “undying worm” of Mark 9:48 
(cited from Isa 66:24) which is said to feed like a maggot 
on the flesh of the damned. Barsanuphius avers that, just as 
those who were bitten by serpents were cured by the “bronze 
serpent” in the book of Numbers, so too does the crucified 
worm of Psalm 21(22):6 provide the antidote to the afflic¬ 
tions caused by the worm in the Gospel of Mark: 

This worm (i.e., Christ) came for my sake to deliver me 
from the worm of corruption which corrupts the human race. 
And because the worm of corruption (cf. Mark 9:48), which 
corrupts and is corrupted, goes down into the wounds and 
causes them to putrefy and stink, the incorruptible worm 
came, of whom it is said: “I am a worm and not a man” (Ps 
21[22]:6). And just as the corruptible worm plunges into 
the wounds, so the incorruptible worm went down into the 
“lower parts of the earth” (Eph 4:9), and from there began 
to destroy all the uncleanness of the old worm; and having 
thus cleansed them all, he led them up and remained him¬ 
self without corruption. This is the worm which cleansed 
Job of the worm of corruption (cf. Job 7:5; 25:6), and which 
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said to him, “Arise, gird up your loins like a man” (Job 
38:3). This worm also “drew out the dragon with a hook” 
(Job 40:20) while hanging on the tree (i.e., of the cross). 25 

A second example may be found among the works 
of an author who wrote under the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, an early sixth-century writer deeply indebted 
to the theology of Gregory of Nyssa. In his treatise On the 
Celestial Hierarchy, the psalmic worm appears in a besti¬ 
ary of “dissimilar symbols of the divine.” In this cabinet of 
theriomorphic curiosities, the deity is on display as a “lion” 
(cf. Gen 49:9; Rev 5:5; Hos 5:14); a “panther” (Hos 13:7; 
5:14); a “leopard” (cf. Hos 13:7; Rev 13:2); and an “angry 
she-bear” (Hos 13:8), although the prize exhibit is the “low¬ 
liest and most ignoble of all, for the experts in things divine 
gave the deity the form of a worm” (Ps 21[22]:6). Dionysius 
considers such symbols to be particularly appropriate for the 
unknowable deity which paradoxically “reveals” itself only 
by “concealment” in finite (and therefore dissimilar) forms 
and names. The invisible, in other words, can enter visibility 
only at the cost of essential misrepresentation. In his Third 
Letter, the Areopagite suggests that the mystery of the Word 
incarnate cannot be reduced to the surface narratives regard¬ 
ing Jesus of Nazareth: “The divinity remains hidden even 
after its revelation, or to speak more divinely, it is hidden in 
the revelation; for the mystery of Jesus is hidden, and may be 
uttered by no word or mind, but even when spoken, remains 
unsaid, and when conceived, unknown.” The otherness of 
the sign - its utter non-resemblance to that of which it is the 
sign and presence - is for Dionysius the privileged form of 
divine self-manifestation, the perfect figuration of that which 
cannot be figured. 26 

Pseudo-Athanasius, Homily on the Passion 
and the Cross 
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As the texts cited above suggest, the worms and fish-hooks 
of the Bible became attached to a larger theory of dissimula¬ 
tion and deception which found its center of gravity in the nar¬ 
ratives of Christ’s passion and death. A little-known sermon 
attributed to Athanasius of Alexandria, called the Homily on 
the Passion and the Cross , to which we may now turn, pres¬ 
ents a systematic application of this theory covering virtually 
the entire narrative of Christ’s last days on earth. As its title 
suggests, the Homily is an exegetical sermon expounding the 
meaning of the passion narrative in the Gospel of Matthew. 
If not written by Athanasius himself, the work is clearly the 
product of the “school” of Athanasius, and therefore proba¬ 
bly stems from late-fourth-century Alexandria. 27 The setting 
is the annual liturgical commemoration of Christ’s passion, 
and “Athanasius” (hereafter without quotation marks) labors 
endlessly to make one point: namely that Christians should 
not be ashamed of the suffering of Christ and his cross. 28 As 
we shall see, Athanasius’ apologia crucis hinges on the no¬ 
tion of divine deception (fish-hook included) which provides 
the basic trope for his narrative subversion and subsequent 
reinterpretation of the suffering and death of Christ. 

The homiletical drama begins with Satan’s fatal desire to 
discover the true identity of Christ, a thing he was unable to 
do on the mountain of temptations. Athanasius informs the 
congregation that: 

The devil wanted to know what he was unable to know 
when he tempted him (i.e., Christ) on the mountain, name¬ 
ly, “whether or not he is the Son of God” (cf. Luke 4:3). At 
that time he was put to shame, and kept watch (exqQet) (cf. 
Gen 3:14: TqQfjaei) for the time (Katpog) of his death. For 
it is written in Luke that, “When the devil completed all his 
temptations, he departed from him until an opportune time” 
(axQi kcuqou) (Luke 4:13). This (i.e., the passion) is now 
that time (PG 28:209, lines 25-32). 29 

Fearing, however, direct confrontation with the “di- 
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vine and unapproachable power” (ibid., lines 39-40), Satan 
must operate slightly off stage, inciting the Jews, provok¬ 
ing the Romans, and rousing the rabble of Jerusalem. But 
“because the Savior knew that the devil’s plan depended on 
the knowledge [of his identity], he concealed (vneKjQvnxe) 
his divinity and acted like a human being (cog av0Qomog 
EnoAiTeuexo)” (ibid., lines 43-44). In this regard, Athanasius 
asserts that Christ is “just like a general conducting a war, 
who devised (ecrtQaTt]yr|ae) a great and wondrous strat¬ 
egy, and so assumes the appearance (crx r ll jaT ^ eTai ) °f 
one staggering under Satan’s power, so that when the enemy 
draws near he might completely subdue him” (PG 28:228, 
lines 16-23). 30 

Athanasius further compares Christ to a “noble wrestler” 
(yevvaiog naAaiorf|g) who, when seeing his opponent 
about to take flight, feigns weakness in order to lure him 
back into the ring (PG 28:209, lines 47-49; PG 28:212, lines 
1-5). 31 The imagery of a wrestling match is further high¬ 
lighted by an allusion to the figure of Iras, a minor character 
who appears at the climax of Homer’s Odyssey (18.45-135). 
Iras was one of the grasping suitors who had taken over 
Odysseus’ household during the latter’s prolonged return 
from the Trojan war. 32 In a stratagem to reclaim his home, 
Odysseus adopts the persona of a weak old man seeking 
hospitality. He meets instead with the swaggering bravado 
of Iras, who unwittingly challenges the disguised hero to 
a wrestling match. To everyone’s surprise, Odysseus gives 
him quite a thrashing, and Iras is hauled out of the palace 
a broken and bloody pulp. The preacher’s audience would 
have been well-versed in this Homeric episode, and we can 
imagine their delight when Athanasius announced that: 

the devil, having arrogantly presumed (xoApijaag) against 

the Lord, has now become another Iras, cast forth from the 

universe, and trampled upon by all... and the dragon who 

boasted that he was rich has been stripped of all, and he is 
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now a naked and impoverished Irus, utterly despoiled (PG 
28:233, lines 12-14; PG 28:236, lines 11-13). 33 

It is rather astonishing to encounter the mythical figure 
of Odysseus, the archetypical trickster, making a cameo ap¬ 
pearance in a passion sermon in order to vindicate the suf¬ 
ferings of Christ. 34 Like a wily Odysseus, Christ deploys a 
strategy of deception in order to lure the devil into mortal 
combat at the climax of a Christian epic. This strategy is 
particularly pronounced in the garden of Gethsemane, where 
the weakness of Christ is reconfigured as an act of deliberate 
deception calculated to destroy the devil: 

And this is why he was “distressed” around the time of his 
death, and began to “grieve,” and “prayed that the cup might 
pass from him” (Matt 26:39), and cried out, “The spirit is 
willing but the flesh is weak” (Matt 26:41) ... But when the 
evil one heard the Lord saying, “The spirit is willing but 
the flesh is weak,” he <mistakenly> thought that the Word 
was weakened together (cruvr|CT0£V£i) with the body, and 
not rather that the body was strengthened by the power of 
the Word (tr) buvdpei too Aoyou cruvicrxu£xo Kai to 
CTCopa) (PG 28:212, lines 7-11; PG 28:216, lines 29-32). 35 

This cleverly scripted agony in the garden success¬ 
fully dupes the devil inasmuch as the spectacle of Christ’s 
emotional weakness is in fact a grand theater of diversion. 
Viewed through Athanasius’ inversive looking-glass, noth¬ 
ing is what it seems to be, and when the homilist arrives at 
the scourging of Christ by the soldiers, his audience beholds 
not the robe of mockery, crown of thorns, soldiers’ insults, 
or death by crucifixion, but rather an imperial and indeed 
divine triumph, complete with royal purple robe, solemn 
crowning, acclamation of kingship by the military, dramatic 
spoliation of the enemy, and public adventus with the trophy 
of the cross. 36 Throughout the sermon, Athanasius repeat¬ 
edly points out that, contrary to appearances, the cross is not 
a sign of shame and defeat, but is instead the very weapon 
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that slew death: 

On the fish-hook of your humanity (ev avOpamiva) 
dyKicrtQco), fastened to the trophy of the cross, you led 
about the dragon, the serpent, the devil ... and you toyed 
(7tai£,avTO<;) with him from the very beginning, creating 
him for the purpose of mockery (KaxaTtaiCeaOai) (cf. Job 
41:24; Ps 103[104]:26) (PG 28:240, lines 18-24). 37 

Christ’s visible defeat on the cross is the sign of his invis¬ 
ible (but nonetheless palpable) triumph, and, contrary to all 
appearances, it is in fact the devil who undergoes crucifix¬ 
ion. 38 Here the homilist seems indebted to Origen’s exegesis 
of Josh 8:29, “Joshua (i.e., lr)CTOU<;) hanged the king of Gai 
on a double tree (£KQ£|aacr£v £7ti £i)Aou bibufuou),” in 
which he states the following: 

There is a mystery hidden in this passage which is “hidden 
from many” (cf. 1 Cor 2:7); but we will attempt to open it, 
not with our opinions but with the witness of sacred scrip¬ 
ture ... The “king of Gai” can stand for the devil. But how 
he came to be crucified on a “double tree” is worth investi¬ 
gating. The cross of Christ was a double cross. You might 
think it a strange and novel idea when I say that the cross 
was double, but what I mean is that it can be considered as 
double, or from two sides. Because the Son of God was cru¬ 
cified visibly in the flesh, but invisibly on the same cross, 
the devil with “his principalities and powers was nailed to 
the cross” (cf. Col 2:14-15). Will not this seem true to you 
if I bring Paul forward as a witness to it? Hear then what he 
has to say: “That which stood against us,” he says, “he set 
aside, nailing it to the cross. He disarmed the principalities 
and powers and made a public example of them, triumph¬ 
ing over them on the cross” (Col 2:14-15). 39 

Origen’s metaphysic of crucifixion, domesticated in 
popular sermons on the passion, was eventually incorpo¬ 
rated into the hymnology of the Byzantine church. In the 
first stanza of a liturgical poem written by Romanos the 
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Melodist (d. ca. 555), the foot of the cross, planted on the 
summit of Golgotha, descends deep into the earth impaling 
the body of Hades, who cries: “Who has fixed a nail in my 
heart? A wooden lance (Aoyxq) has suddenly pierced me 
(£K£VxrjcT£v) (cf. John 19:37; Rev 1:7) and I am being tom 
apart!” In the third stanza, the poet describes the cross as a 
cosmic tree, the roots of which, Hell complains, “have en¬ 
tered my soul; they have gone down into my depths!” 40 

Seduction in the Garden 

These dramatic reversals are paralleled in a large num¬ 
ber of patristic sermons on the passion which eventually be¬ 
came part of the Byzantine lectionary. Despite the centrality 
of the cross, however, the pivotal moment in these sermons 
is not the crucifixion, but rather the scene in the garden of 
Gethsemane. The agony of Christ in the garden marks an 
important moment in the meta-narrative of divine deception, 
for it is here that the devil is utterly seduced by the hypnotic 
flickering of Christ’s humanity. In a pseudo-Chrysostomic 
sermon which deals extensively with Matthew 26:39, Satan 
says, “I have been deceived, for who would not be tricked 
by such words? For he was frightened in the face of death 
and said, ‘My soul is very sorrowful, even unto death’ (Matt 
26:38), and he prayed to the Father saying, ‘Father, if it is 
possible, let this cup pass from me’ (Matt 26:39). These 
words enticed me like bait.” 41 The deception in Gethsemane 
is also critical to the narrative sequence of The Gospel of 
Nicodemus: “Then Satan said to Hades, ‘There is one of the 
race of the Jews, Jesus by name, who calls himself the Son 
of God. But he is a man. I know that he is a man, for I heard 
him saying, ‘My soul is sorrowful, even unto death’ (Matt 
26:38). But Hades said, ‘If you say that you heard how he 
feared death, he said this to deceive you and laugh at you, 
wishing to seize you with a strong hand’.” 42 
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The emphasis on Christ’s deception of the devil in the 
garden of Gethsemane, which seems to detract from the 
centrality of the crucifixion, is in fact a typological require¬ 
ment intended to mirror and thus reverse the devil’s decep¬ 
tion of Eve in the garden of Eden. According to the logic of 
typological recapitulation, it was only right that an act of 
deception should be undone by deception. In Gethsemane, 
therefore, Christ deceived the deceiver by typologically ap¬ 
propriating the devil’s allurements and stratagems. Like a 
homeopathic cure from Plato’s paradoxical pharmacy, it is 
the primal deception which determines the ingredients for 
its own neutralizing antidote. 43 Another Pseudo-Athanasian 
text, surrendering unreservedly to the vertiginous currents of 
these typological associations, hazards the following: 

This was the cause of the incarnation, and the reason 
why God did not hunt for the devil in his unveiled divin¬ 
ity, because the devil himself, when he decided to deceive 
(7tAavfjcrai) humanity, did not approach Eve with his 
demonic nature unveiled. Rather, he clothed himself in 
the flesh of the serpent (cf. Gen 3:2), and in this manner 
entered paradise and deceived her. For the cunning one 
(5oAio<;) knew that if he approached Eve with his demonic 
nature unveiled, he would not have been able to deceive 
her. This is why he clothed himself with the serpent as if 
with flesh, and through the flesh-bearing serpent he de¬ 
ceived (euAavrjcTE) Eve. The serpent was plainly manifest 
(£({>cuv£to), but the devil was not. And through the vis¬ 
ible serpent which appeared (6ia too <f>aivop£VOu), the 
invisible (a0£toQqxog) serpent, the devil, acted. For at the 
fall of our first parent, two natures were brought together 
in one person (6uo (jnxrcu; iv ivi ngoocomp anrjyov). 

So too, in the case of Christ, two natures - humanity and 
divinity - were united in one person (5uo 4>uct£u; eu; iv 
Tzgooumov f|vd)0qaav). And the humanity was made 
plainly manifest, but the divinity was not made manifest, 
and through the humanity which appeared, the invisible di¬ 
vinity acted. And these two natures, I mean divinity and 
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humanity, restored exiled humanity to paradise. And this is 
why God was incarnate and became man. 44 

In this stunning typological juxtaposition, the devil becomes a serpent, 
coiled around a tree, in order to seduce Eve, in response to which the 
deity becomes a worm writhing on the cross, the tree of life, in order to 
seduce the devil. Equally striking is the daring (and, to my knowledge, 
unparalleled) use of the Chalcedonian formula of a hypostatic, or more 
precisely, prosopic union to designate Satan’s appearance under the form 
of the “most crafty of brutes” (Gen 3: l). 45 This suggests, in other words, 
that the incarnation of the Logos mirrors and thus reverses the “incarna¬ 
tion” of Satan in the flesh of the serpent. At the same time, it should be 
noted that the word aTtfjyov (translated above as “brought together”) 
means “carried away,” in the sense of “being abducted” or “led astray,” 
the illicit asymmetry of which serves to mitigate the shock of the Chalce¬ 
donian definitio fidei applied to the archetype of demonic indwelling. 
Although Gregory of Nyssa does not mention the scene in the garden 
of Gethsemane, the reversals described above are fundamental to the 
argument of his Catechetical Discourse, cited at the outset of this discus¬ 
sion. 46 For Gregory, the deception of Eve in the garden of Eden provides 
the paradigm for the divinity’s deception of the devil: 

Beauty exists both in truth and in appearance. Under these 
circumstances it is a matter of risk whether we happen to 
choose the real beauty, or whether we are diverted from 
it by some deception (d7tdxr|) arising from appearance 
(4>aLv6|_i£vov). But (in the garden of Eden) the mind was 
diverted to that beauty which is not such, being persuaded, 
through the deception of the devil, that that was beauty 
which was just the opposite. For his deception would never 
have succeeded, had not the illusion (<}>avTacria) of beau¬ 
ty been spread over the hook (dyKiaxpov) of vice like a 
bait. 47 


This is why the deity was concealed (Tt£QiKaAu7tT£Tai) 
in flesh, in order, that is, to secure that the devil, by look¬ 
ing upon something congenial (ctuvtqcxJxdv) and kindred 
(cruyy£V£q) to himself, might have no fear in approaching 
that transcendent power, deeming what was seen an object 
of desire (£7XL0u[ar)Tov) ... This invention, whereby the 
enemy was enabled to apprehend (xcoq^tov) that which 
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cannot be apprehended (dxcoQr)Tov), is a manifestation of 

supreme Wisdom. 48 

Gregory’s definition of beauty as existing both in “truth 
and appearance” reflects his systematic division of human 
reality into “mind and sense,” and “being and non-being,” 
both of which he holds together in creative tension. 49 This 
dichotomous organization enables him here to distinguish 
sharply between aesthetics and ethics, so that the respon¬ 
sibility for successfully negotiating the gap between the 
(sensuous) sign and its (intelligible) referent falls squarely 
upon human freedom and the power of self-determination. 50 
However, the mind can fail to grasp the true nature of the 
world, fall prey to deception, and mistake the appearance of 
the sign for that which it seeks to render present. In response, 
the deity transgresses the divisions of created being, incar¬ 
nating itself within matter in order to seduce humanity away 
from its obsession with sensuous signs. 51 Gregory suggests, 
moreover, that such a ruse will also redeem the devil, whose 
finite malignancy will (he argues elsewhere) acquiesce to 
infinite goodness like the shadow of an eclipse yielding to 
“light unbroken by darkness.” In the end, he muses, the “ad¬ 
versary himself will not be likely to dispute that what took 
place was just and salutary.” 52 

The Poetics of Disguise 

The metaphor of the fish-hook and the theory of divine 
deception served to define Christ as a figure who was both 
within the tumult of the world and yet radically beyond it. It 
explained how the sufferings of Christ did not compromise 
but rather enhanced his divine status. Finding “strength” in 
“weakness” (cf. 2 Cor 13:4) was, as we have seen, accom¬ 
plished through the systematic bifurcations of a two-fold ex¬ 
egesis, a hermeneutical practice which virtualized the duali¬ 
ties of Christ himself. 53 
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The function of “doubling” as a response to trauma and 
violence has recently been studied by Wendy Doniger in her 
work Splitting the Difference: Gender and Myth in Ancient 
Greece and India, 5 * and it will be instructive to consider our 
patristic sources in light of her analysis of ancient Greek 
literary traditions. Doniger observes that subsequent retell¬ 
ings of Homer’s Iliad tend to avoid or otherwise eliminate 
the abduction and rape of Helen of Troy by Paris. This was 
typically done by suggesting that the “real” Helen had never 
been abducted at all: a double had been taken in her place 
while the real Helen of Troy remained safe and unaffected 
by the rape of her phantom. 55 To the doubled figure of Helen, 
Doniger adds the story of Ixion, inflamed with love for Hera, 
who embraces not the goddess but a cloud that has taken her 
shape; and Vesta, who carried off her priest to the halls of 
Jupiter immediately before his murder: his assassins stabbed 
only his phantom. 56 

The phenomenon of such doubling as a form of bifurca¬ 
tion is a trope, Doniger argues, which seeks to protect and 
preserve what is most highly valued while at the same time 
“maintaining appearances.” However, she emphasizes that 
the splitting which seeks to obviate the problems of vio¬ 
lence, defilement, guilt, or shame by projecting them onto a 
shadowy substitute, inevitably produces a new destabilizing 
dynamic that can run counter to the very values it seeks to 
enshrine. Thus the “real” Helen is redeemed from the vi¬ 
cissitudes of history only at the cost of fundamental loss of 
identity, which, in a later stage of the inquiry, is understood 
as a form of psychological fragmentation and schizophrenia: 
abuse generates multiple personalities. 57 

Although Doniger does not consider Christian sources in 
her analysis, it seems clear that the “retellings” of Christ’s 
passion in patristic literature closely parallel the “retellings” 
of Homer’s Iliad mentioned above. These revisionist tenden¬ 
cies, moreover, are closely intertwined in the Homily on the 
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Passion and the Cross which is engaged in a complex trans¬ 
formation of both Homer and the Gospels. 58 Accordingly, 
the desire to redeem Helen of Troy from the fate to which the 
inspired poet consigned her corresponds to the efforts of pa¬ 
tristic exegetes to eliminate the “shame and folly” of the cru¬ 
cified savior. Like the mythic figures described in Doniger’s 
work, Christ is both subject to suffering and transcends all 
suffering; or his sufferings are but a ruse to deceive the devil 
who, like the simple-minded Paris, falls victim to a conspir¬ 
acy of signs. 

Also outside of Doniger’s survey, but even closer to our 
patristic sources, is the passion narrative of the god Dionysus, 
who similarly escaped suffering through divine deception. 
When the chorus suggests that Pentheus had “bound his 
hands with coils and chains,” the god declares that “it was 
then that I scorned him; thinking that he fettered me he nei¬ 
ther touched nor grasped me, but fed on fantasy” (Euripides, 
Bacchae 515). For Celsus, the Greek philosopher cited at the 
beginning of this paper, Christ should have likewise demon¬ 
strated his divinity by being transported to heaven at the time 
of his arrest or, more dramatically, from the summit of the 
cross. 59 This was precisely the path taken by various Gnostic 
groups who “solved” the problem of the passion by denying 
it altogether. Contrary to appearances, Christ did not suffer 
at all: in his place on the cross was a double (Judas, or Simon 
of Cyrene, in a mix-up by the Roman bureaucracy), while 
the “real” Christ stood in the distance laughing. 60 

In addition to these suggestive psychological interpreta¬ 
tions, the interpretive practice of “splitting the difference” 
provided orthodox writers with a popular, apologetical, and 
dramatic response to the christology of Arianism, 61 the argu¬ 
ments of which were particularly compelling in the context 
of the passion narrative. 62 In this way, the suffering and death 
of Christ, which had been culturally and theologically prob¬ 
lematic, were rearticulated as a voluntary display of weak- 
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ness designed to deceive and ultimately defeat the devil, who 
pays dearly for adopting the “low” christology of the Arians. 
It was thus not by chance that excerpts from the Homily on 
the Passion and the Cross circulated in anti-Arian christo- 
logical florilegia, some of them interpolated so as to indict 
the Arians by name. 63 Similarly, an anti-Arian sermon by the 
Cappadocian theologian Amphilochius of Iconium (d. after 
394), On the Words, “Father, if possible, let this cup pass 
from me” (Matt 26:39), is devoted entirely to the theme of 
the fish-hook, which the preacher uses to overturn the Arian 
reading of Matt 26:39. 64 In all of these texts, the Arian in¬ 
ability (or refusal) to recognize the divinity of the incarnate 
Word is aligned with the demonic failure to perceive the 
glimmering fish-hook concealed by the suffering of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Even more to the point is Gregory of Nyssa’s Catechetical 
Discourse, which should also be situated in an anti-Arian 
context. Gregory mentions the Arians in chapters 38 and 39, 
and in the sections dealing with the fish-hook, Gregory ad¬ 
dresses himself to those who “ridicule and mock the incarna¬ 
tion.” In a classic anti-Arian move inherited from his broth¬ 
er, Basil of Caesarea (who derived it in turn from Origen), 
Gregory argues for the unity of the divine attributes in the in¬ 
carnation. These attributes include goodness, power, justice, 
and wisdom, and (as noted above) Gregory sees “wisdom” 
enacted in the cleverness of Sophia-incarnate deceiving the 
devil with the bait of her trembling flesh. In this way, both the 
suffering of Christ and the divine status of Wisdom were re¬ 
claimed from their Arian detractors, and not only reclaimed, 
but brought together in a paradoxical unity. Through a poet¬ 
ics of disguise and displacement, the suffering of Christ was 
carefully positioned between two universes, two temporali¬ 
ties, two modes of signification, vacillating between letter 
and spirit, surface and depth. 65 And if the surface revealed 
suffering and shame, it nevertheless concealed a “secret and 
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hidden wisdom; a wisdom which none of the rulers of this 
age understood; for if they had known, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory” (1 Cor 2:7-8). 

For Gregory of Nyssa, the incarnation was precisely (and 
paradoxically) an act of concealment, and concealment, to¬ 
gether with the correlative notion of deception, character¬ 
izes for him the entire order of redemption. The sources for 
such a doctrine were found partly in the kenosis hymn of 
Philippians 2:6-11, in which the deity abandons its divine 
“form” in order to be reconfigured in the “likeness” of a hu¬ 
man being. 66 This was not of course knavish deception, or 
simply games and dress-up for the purposes of sport and 
play. Rather, the theater of operations was a war, a fight to 
the death between cosmic powers, in which deception and 
concealment were forms of camouflage necessary to elude 
and outwit the enemy. 67 

As these ideas developed, Philippians 2:7 (“He emptied 
[ekevclKtev] himself and took the form of a servant”) was 
merged with the Song of Songs 1:3 (“Thy name is myrrh 
poured out” [ekkevcoQev]). For Gregory of Nyssa, the 
“pouring out of the divine name” indicates that God can¬ 
not be contained within the brittle flask of human discourse, 
and can only enter such discourse through a process of dis¬ 
semblance and misrepresentation. 68 Lack of resemblance, 
however, did not imply a lack of presence, because the self¬ 
emptying of God produced an emptiness of inexhaustible 
possibility. In Origen’s commentary on this verse, which 
Gregory was familiar with, the Alexandrian exegete noted 
that: “Unless God had been ‘poured out,’ and ‘took the form 
of a servant’ (cf. Phil 2:6), no one would have been able to 
grasp the fullness of deity.” 69 Elsewhere Origen states that: 

That which came into this life emptied itself (ekevokjev 
toLVxo) (cf. Phil 2:7), so that through its emptiness (xcp 
KEvcopaxi) the world would be filled (ttAtjqcoGel). And 
that very emptiness is Wisdom (auxo ekelvo xo Kevcopa 
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cro(f)ia fjv), because the “foolishness of God is wiser than 

men” (1 Cor 1:25), even though they be the wisest of the 

“rulers of this age” (1 Cor 2:8). 70 

This very emptiness, Origen says, is Wisdom: a place of 
passage and not of circumscription, a place of displacement 
and exchange; a threshold which beckons the natural order 
toward mystery, the logical order toward equivocation, and 
the visible order toward dissemblance and the subversion of 
aspect. 71 The notion of “divine deception” is thus a central 
corollary of the Word’s encryption in the flesh, the veiling 
of the unspeakable Name in the deceptive utterances of lan¬ 
guage. 

Despite these sonorous resonances with the mystical si¬ 
lence of apophatic theology, however, the magnificent im¬ 
posture of the incarnate Word is not merely a symptom of 
the incapacity of language to represent that which is beyond 
language, true as that may be. Instead, the feints and falls 
enacted by the incarnate deity constitute the intentional ma¬ 
nipulation of human signs, the seductive scheme of eternal 
poetic justice. 72 As a conspiracy of signs, divine deception 
entails the loss of fixed referential principles, collapsing the 
world into a symbolic, ludic universe which is perhaps best 
interpreted in terms of play, challenges, duels, and the strat¬ 
egy of appearances. It is a universe that can no longer be 
interpreted in terms of dominant structures or stable binary 
oppositions, but rather through seductive reversibility. At the 
same time, the subject is never the master of his master plan, 
but must submit to the rules of a game that go beyond it. A 
ritual dramaturgy beyond the law, seduction is both game 
and fate, and as such pushes both Christ and Satan to their 
inevitable end. In a strategy of seduction, one is drawn to the 
other’s area of weakness. To seduce is to appear weak. To se¬ 
duce is to render weak. We seduce with our weakness, never 
with signs of strength or power. In seduction we enact that 
weakness, and this is what gives seduction its strength. We 
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seduce with our death, with our vulnerability, and with the 
void that haunts us. The worm and the fish are involved in a 
complex exchange, a dizzying spiral of responses and coun¬ 
ter-responses in a game that never ends: an endless game 
that can only end in death. Or so it would seem. 

When seen in the seductive light of fourth-century patris¬ 
tic exegesis, the suffering of Jesus was shown to have both 
concealed and revealed the “wisdom and power of God.” And 
if, in his suffering and death, Jesus became a dehumanized 
nobody, it was in the rich sense of the emptied flask, which 
signifies, not non-being, but creativity, life and well-being in 
the midst of struggle. It marks the place where the suffering 
Jesus rebounds against failure, forever resilient even when 
dangling like a bruised worm in the jaws of death. It is the 
place where every story begins, the place where every story 
ends, rich with the possibility of another beginning. 

Notes 

* This paper began as a seminar project at Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
(June-August, 1995), with the support of a grant from the National En¬ 
dowment for the Humanities, and I am thankful to Gary Anderson, Mi¬ 
chael Stone, and David Satran for their comments and criticisms. Early 
versions were given at the “North American Patristics Society” (1997), 
and at Harvard Divinity School in the spring of 1998, at which time 
Wendy Larson read through the text and greatly improved it. A subse¬ 
quent version was given at the “Sixth Annual Conference in Compara¬ 
tive Religion at New York University: Eros and the Religious Imagina¬ 
tion” (April, 2000). 

1 Cited by Origen (ca. 185-254), Contra Celsum 2.24, ed. Marcel Borret, 
SC 132 (Paris: Cerf, 1967), 348; trans. Henry Chadwick (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986), 88. Origen correctly points out that 
“no statement is found that Jesus ‘uttered wailings’,” and he accuses 
Celsus of both “altering” the text (of Matt 26:39) and ignoring those 
passages which “prove that Jesus was ready and courageous in face of 
his suffering.” Origen concedes that a proper discussion of these prob¬ 
lems requires the “help of divine wisdom,” in support of which he cites 
1 Cor 2:7, a text that was central to the developing theologia crucis. For 
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thing, and he is king of all that are in the waters.” Ps 103(104):26: “This 
dragon whom thou hast made to sport (ejaTiaiCeiv) in it (i.e., in the 
sea).” Isa 27:1: “In that day God shall bring his holy and great and strong 
sword upon the dragon, even the serpent that flees, upon the dragon, the 
crooked serpent: he shall destroy the dragon.” 

22 Matt 27:46, citing Ps 21(22): 1: “My God, my God, why have you 
forsaken me?” Note that the Gospel of Luke, written with the sensibili¬ 
ties of a Greco-Roman audience in mind, omits the indecorous cry of 
dereliction. 

23 Cf. Pseudo-Chrysostom, In ilud, simile est regnum coelorum grans 
sinapis (Matt 13:31): “What does Isaiah say? ‘We saw him, but he had 
no form nor beauty, but his form was ignoble’ (Isa 53:2-3), and this is 
why he called himself a ‘worm,’ for he says, ‘I am a worm and not a 
man’ (Ps 21[22]:6), and in Isaiah the Father says to him: ‘Fear not, you 
worm Jacob’ (Isa 41:14), and afterwards, calling to mind his burial, he 
says, ‘Thy inheritance (KaxdAei|a|aa [sic]; LXX = KaxaKaAAufia) 
shall be with the worm’ (Isa 14:11), for just like a wise fisherman, it was 
necessary that he place his flesh like a worm on the brilliantly shining 
fish-hook of his divinity, and cast it into the depths of this world, and thus 
catch the dragon on a hook, so that what was written in Job might come 
to pass, ‘Thou wilt catch the dragon with a fish hook’ (Job 40.25)” (PG 
64.23, lines 20-32). See also Proclus of Constantinople (d. 446), Homily 
29.24,26: “Christ carried the cross in order to fish out Adam from Tarta¬ 
rus.. .why do you plot in vain, O devil? Christ carries a cross which you 
fashioned to your own ruin, for as a wise fisherman he carries the cross in 
place of a pole in order to fish out Adam from Tartarus” (ed. F. J. Leroy, 
L’Homiletique de Proclus de Constantinople [Rome, 1967], 211). 

24 On the dynamics of which, see James L. Kugel, In Potiphar’s House: 
The Interpretive Life of Biblical Texts (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1994), esp. 247-70. 

25 Barsanuphius, ep. 62, ed. Francis Neyt and Paula de Angelis-Noah, 
SC 426 (Paris: Cerf, 1997), 1:308-10.1 am thankful to His Grace Bishop 
Savas Zembillas of Troas who kindly provided me with this reference, 
along with the English translation from his unpublished manuscript. 

26 On the Celestial Hierarchy 2.5, ed. Gunter Heil and Adolf Martin Rit¬ 
ter, Corpus Dionysiacum , II (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1991), 15, line 
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20. For Dionysius’ concept of “dissimilarity” (dvo|iOi6xr|<;) the editors 
provide a cross reference to Nyssa, Contra Eunomium /, 620-23; and 
II, 234-28. For the passage from Letter 3, cf. Heil and Ritter, ibid., 159: 
kqixJhcx; 6c cctti Kal (acxa xrjv ckcJwxvcflv rj, iva to Scioteqov 
£1710), Kal cv xfj £Kc()dvacr Kal xouxo yap Iqcrou KCKQimxai Kal 
ov&cvl AoycjL) ovxe vocp xo Kax 1 auxov c^fjKxat (juaxfjQiov, aAAa 
Kal Aeyo|icvov aQQrjxov (acvci, Kal voov|H€vov dyva)axov. 

27 The Greek text of the Homily can be found in PG 28.185-250 (CPG 
2247). On the attribution, see Hubertus R. Drobner, “Eine Pseudo-Atha- 
nasianische Osterpredigt tiber die Wahrheit Gottes und ihre Erfullung,” 
in Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy in Late Antiquity . Essays in 
Tribute to George Christopher Stead , Lionel R. Wickham, et al., eds. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1993), 43-44, who surveys the scholarship on this ques¬ 
tion. Since the late 19 th century, the sermon has been variously attributed 
to Athanasius (d. 373); Eustathius of Antioch (d. ca. 345); Marcellus of 
Ancyra (d. ca. 374); Didymus of Alexandria (d. 398); and to an anony¬ 
mous Palestinian writer of the mid 4 th century. On the basis of internal 
evidence, Drobner dates the text to some time before 350. The text is also 
extant in Syriac and Armenian versions: cf. R. W. Thompson, Athana- 
siana Syriaca III, CSCO 324 (1972), 89-138 (text); CSCO 325 (1972), 
61-96 (trans.); R. P. Casey, “Armenian Manuscripts of St. Athanasius of 
Alexandria,” HTR 24 (1931): 43-59. 

28 Cf. Pseudo-Chrysostom, De confessione pretiosae crucis (PG 52.841- 
44), which deals extensively with this same theme. 

29 The fourth-century Arians argued that Christ’s temptation on the 
mountain was a scriptural proof against his divinity, cf. Athanasius, Ora- 
tio contra Arianos 3.56-57 (PG 26.440B-441C), who in this context does 
not invoke the theory of divine deception, but cf. below, n. 30. 

30 Cf. Origen, Commentary on Romans 5,10: “There was a just and noble 
king, who was waging a war against an unjust tyrant, but trying to avoid 
a violent and bloody conflict, because some of his own men were fight¬ 
ing on the tyrant’s side, and he wanted to free them, not destroy them. He 
therefore adopted the uniform of the tyrant’s men, until he managed to 
persuade them to desert and to return to their proper kingdom, and suc¬ 
ceeded in ‘binding the strong man’ in fetters, destroying his ‘principali¬ 
ties and powers,’ and carrying off those he held captive” (PG 14.1051C- 
52A); and Athanasius, Oratio contra Arianos , 2.52: “As if a son, when 
the servants were lost, and in the hands of the enemy...were sent by 
his father to recover them, and upon setting out were to clothe himself 
in a garment resembling theirs, and disguise himself as one of them 
(c7tcv6i6iicncoLxo xf)v ofiotav CKclvarv caBfjxa, Kal axr)HaxiCct 
cauxov cb<; ckcivoi), lest the enemy, recognizing him as the master, 
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should take flight and prevent his descending to those who were hidden 
under the earth” (PG 26.257AB). 

31 A form of deception discussed in the Lesser Hippias: the better wres¬ 
tler is one who falls purposely than one who falls because he cannot help 
it (374ab); cf. Dionysius the Areopagite, On Divine Names 8.6: “That 
sophist (i.e., Elymas the Magician, cf. Acts 13:8) imitates inexperienced 
wrestlers, who, assuming that their adversaries are weak (dcrOevelg), 
and manfully making a show of fight with them when absent, coura¬ 
geously box into the air with empty blows, and think they have over¬ 
come their opponents, not yet having experienced their rival’s strength 
(&uvafuc;),” ed. Beata Regina Suchla, Corpus Dionysiacum I (Berlin: 
Waiter de Grutyer, 1990), 203, lines 17-22. 

32 On the symbolic function of Irus in Homer’s epic, see Daniel Levine, 
“Odyssey 18: Irus as a Paradigm for the Suitors,” Classical Journal 77 
(1982): 200-201. 

33 Cf. Athanasius, Life of Antony, 5.6-7: “The entire experience put the 
enemy to shame (Ttpoc; aiax0vr|v). Indeed, he who had thought he 
was like to God, was here made a fool by a stripling of a man (u7io 
veavicncoo vvv £7iai££Xo). He who in his conceit disdained flesh 
and blood, was now routed (avaxp£7i£xo) by a man in the flesh,” ed. 
G.J.M. Bartelink, SC 400 (Paris: Cerf, 1994), 144, lines 35-40; cf. ibid., 
41.3-5, where the devil says: eycb yap aa0£vf|c; yeyova ... ouK£Ti 
t67tov £Xco ... 6 yap Xpiaxo<; £A0cbv aoftevrj oe 7t£7io(r|K£ Kai 
KaxapaAcbv £yi)|avax7£v (246, lines 10-19). 

34 Parallels between Christ and Odysseus were not uncommon in Chris¬ 
tian antiquity, although they were not normally introduced into sermons 
on the passion; cf. Jean Pepin, “The Platonic and Christian Ulysses,” 
in Neoplatonism and Christian Thought , ed. Dominic J. O’Meara (Al¬ 
bany, 1982), 3-18; Philip Sellew, “Achilles or Christ? Porphyry and 
Didymus in Debate over Allegorical Interpretation,” HTR 82 (1989): 
79-100; Dennis Ronald MacDonald, “Homer in the Early Church,” in 
idem, Christianizing Homer: The Odyssey ; Plato , and the Acts of An¬ 
drew (Oxford, 1994), 17-34; and J. Dani&ou, “Homer in the Fathers of 
the Church,” in idem. Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture , trans. 
John Austin Baker (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1973), 75-105. That both 
Odysseus and Christ suffered provided the basic point of comparison, 
cf. Sophocles, frg. 880N: “In the eyes of men I am truly what my name 
‘Odysseus’ means, for the impious in large numbers have made me ‘suf¬ 
fer’ (cb56aavxo).” 

35 The language of “weakness” and “strength” is derived from 2 Cor 
13:4: “If he was crucified in weakness (acx0£V£ia), he lives by the pow¬ 
er (bvva^nc;) of God,” cf. Luke 22:43. 
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36 On which see K. Roddy, “Politics and Religion: The Roman Impe¬ 
rial Adventus Ceremony and the Christian Myth of the Harrowing of 
Hell,” Apocrypha 11 (2000): 123-45. Note that the Homily on the Pas¬ 
sion is contemporary with the iconography of the “Christus Victor,” in 
which Christ is shown alive and dispassionate on the cross, cf. John R. 
Martin, “The Dead Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art,” in Late Clas¬ 
sical and Medieval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend[ Jr. , ed. 
K. Weitzmann (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955); and Anna 
Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton, 1986), 33-68, 
99. 

37 Cf. Athanasius, Life of Antony 24.4-5: “He [the devil] overlooks how 
he was dragged around with a hook (ayKtarpcog) like a dragon by the 
savior, haltered around his snout like a beast of burden, and had his nos¬ 
trils ringed like a runaway, and his lips pierced through by an iron band” 
(ed. Bartelink, 202, lines 23-2). 

38 Cf. ibid., 5.3: “The enemy saw that he was powerless in the face of 
Antony’s determination and that is was rather he who was being bested 
(jaaAAov earnov KaxanaAaiojaEVov) because of the man’s steadfast¬ 
ness and vanquished (dvaTQ£7iTO|i£Vov) by his solid faith and routed 
by Antony’s constant prayer” (ed. 142, lines 13-16). 

39 Origen, Homily 8.6 on Joshua , ed. Annie Jaubert, SC 71 (Paris: Cerf, 
1960), 232-34; the translation is from Hans Urs von Balthasar, Origen: 
Spirit and Fire , trans. Robert J. Daly (Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of America Press, 1984), 131. On the patristic exegesis of Col 
2:14-15, see Michael E. Stone, Adam s Contract with Satan: The Legend 
of the Cheirograph of Adam (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana 
University Press, 2002). 

40 Romanos, On the Victory of the Cross , ed. P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, 
Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica: Cantica Genuina (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1997), 165; cf. Pseudo-Chrysostom, In adorationem venerandae cru- 
cem: “Seeing these things, the devil cried, ‘Who has plunged a nail into 
my heart? A wooden lance has pierced me, and I am tom to pieces ... 
being defeated by the one whom I thought I had defeated” (PG 62.748, 
lines 23-29). Romanos’ poem appears to have been the inspiration for the 
10 th -century ivory panel of the crucifixion now at the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art, in which the “base of the cross pierces the stomach of the 
reclining figure of Hades.. .transforming] the crucifixion into a celebra¬ 
tion of the Triumph of the Cross,” cf. Charles T. Little, “Triptych Panel 
with Crucifixion,” in The Glory of Byzantium , ed. Helen C. Evans and 
William D. Wixom (New York, 1997), 151-52; and Margaret E. Frazer, 
“Hades Stabbed by the Cross of Christ,” Metropolitan Museum Journal 
9(1974): 153-61. 
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41 Pseudo-Chrysostom, In sancta et magna parasceve (PG 62.722D). 

42 J. K. Elliot, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1993), 187; cf. The Acts of Thomas 45: “We [demons] believed we could 
bring him under our yoke like the rest, but he turned and held us in his 
grip. For we did not know him: he deceived us by his despicable form, 
by his poverty and indigence. When we looked upon him as such, we 
believed him to be a man bearing flesh, not knowing him to be the one 
who gave life to mankind,” ed. Max Bonnet (Leipzig: H. Mendelssohn, 
1883), 162.1 am thankful to Daniel Caner for this reference. 

43 As Nyssa himself suggests: “Two persons may both mix poison (to 
cf>ap|aaKov) with food, one with the design of taking life, the other with 
the design of saving that life; the one using it as poison, the other as 
an antidote to poison,” Catechetical Discourse 26 (ed. Muhlenberg, 65, 
lines 13-16). 

44 Pseudo-Athanasius, Quaestiones aliae 20 (PG 28.793CD). 

45 The doctrinal formula promulgated by the Council of Chalcedon (451) 
states that Christ was composed of “two natures” in “one person and 
one hypostasis” (ev duo (fnxreaiv ... Kai etc; ev TiQdcramov Kai |iuxv 
U7ioaTaaLv)” (ACO 11,1, p. 129, lines 30-33). 

46 Nyssa deals with Matt 26:39 in his Antirrheticus adversus Apollina- 
rium , ed. F. Muller, GNO 3/1 (Leiden: Brill, 1958), 181; cf. Gregory 
Nazianzus, Or. 30.12, ed. Paul Gallay, SC 250 (Paris: Cerf, 1978), 248- 
52; and below, n. 64. 

47 Catechetical Discourse 21 (ed. Muhlenberg, 56, lines 13-24); cf. idem, 
Life of Moses 297: “Pleasure is truly like evil’s bait (deAeap); when it 
is cast out (7iQo|3AT]0dcja) lightly, it draws gluttonous souls to the fish¬ 
hook (ayKiOTQOv) of destruction,” ed. J. Danielou, SC 1 (Paris: Cerf, 
2000), 308. 

48 Catechetical Discourse 23 (ed. Muhlenberg, 60, lines 8-13/21-23). 

49 Cf. ibid. 6: “Concerning all existing things there is a two-fold manner 
of apprehension (biTtAf) TLg KaTavorjau;) inasmuch as they are divided 
between what pertains to the intellect and what to the senses, and there 
is nothing in the natural order extending beyond this division” (ed. Muh¬ 
lenberg, 21, lines 7-10). As for the “movement” of created being, Nyssa 
notes (ibid., 21), that it likewise has “two forms” (duo eidrj Kivqaecog), 
one oriented toward the “goodness of divine infinity” (to \xkv 7tQog to 
aya0ov del yivo^ievov ev cp f| ngooboc, axdaiv ouk ex£t), and the 
other into the “nullity of non-being” (to bk tiqoc, to evavTLOV ou f) 
u7ioaTaaL<; ev Tcp jar] ucjjecrtdvai eaxiv) (ed. 55-56, lines 23-24/1- 
2). For a study of Nyssa’s use of these categories, see Alden A. Moss- 
hammer, “Gregory of Nyssa and Christian Hellenism,” St Pat 32 (1997): 
136-67. 
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50 Discussed in Catechetical Discourse 7, 21 (ed. Muhlenberg, 26-28, 
55-60). See also Werner Beierwaltes, “The Love of Beauty and the Love 
of God,” in Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: Egyptian ; Greek, Ro¬ 
man , ed. A.H. Armstrong (New York: Crossroad, 1986), 293, who notes 
that “in contrast to modem consciousness, the concept of beauty or the 
beautiful does not have primarily an aesthetic significance but, above all, 
an ethical one. The beautiful is the manifestation or outward expression 
of the Good, an indication that a certain form or being or existence has 
attained its purpose or perfection or that it is perfection itself.” 

51 Cf. Athanasius, On the Incarnation 15: “Like a good teacher he came 
down to their level ... He took to himself a body and moved as a man 
among men, drawing to himself the senses of all men (Tag aia0f|a£ig 
7idvxa)v dvQpdmcov npocrAa (a^dvci), so that those who were seek¬ 
ing God in sensible things might apprehend the Father through the works 
he did in the body,” ed. Charles Kannengiesser, SC 199 (Paris: Cerf, 
2000), 318. 

52 The analogy of the eclipse is from the De hominis opificio 21.3 
(PG 44.201 D); cf. Catechetical Discourse 6: olov Tiva oxidv xf) 
avaxcoQt^aei xfjg aicuvog £7ucru|a(3aivouaav (ed. Muhlenberg, 23- 
24, lines 25/1); and ibid., 22, for the devil’s acknowledgement (ed. 66- 
67). Reinhard M. Hiibner, Die Einheit des Leibes Christi bei Gregor von 
Nyssa (Leiden: Brill, 1974), 95-167, similarly suggests that the interac¬ 
tion of the “worm and the fish” signifies a union of opposed forces in 
the reintegration of a former fullness; cf. Alden A. Mosshammer, “Non- 
Being and Evil in Gregory of Nyssa,” Vtgiliae Christianae 44 (1990): 
136-67. 

53 Athanasius, Oratio contra Arianos 3.29: “The scope and character of 
scripture is this: it contains a double account (bircArj e7iayyeA£La) of 
the savior, i.e., that he was ever God, the Son, being the Father’s ‘Word’ 
(John 1:1), and ‘Radiance’ (Heb 1:3), and ‘Wisdom’ (1 Cor 1:24), and 
that afterwards he took flesh from the Virgin Theotokos and was made 
man” (PG 26.383, lines 8-14); and Gregory Nazianzus, Or. 29.18: “You 
must ascribe the more exalted expressions (i.e., of scripture) to the deity, 
and the lowlier ones to the compound of him who because of you ‘was 
emptied’ (Phil 2:7), and became man,” ed. Paul Gallay, SC (Paris: Cerf, 
1978), 216, lines 21-24. 

54 (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1999). The Jordan Lectures in Com¬ 
parative Religion, School of Oriental and African Studies , University of 
London, 1996-1997. 

55 Ibid., 28-42. 

56 Ibid., 37-38,58,111. 

57 Ibid., 79-87. 
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58 Cf. above, n. 34, and Mosshammer, “Nyssa and Christian Hellenism,” 
who deals with Nyssa’s interpretation of the Homeric myth of Circe (Od¬ 
yssey 8). 

59 Cited in Origen, Contra Celsum 2.68: “But if he really was so great 
he ought, in order to display his divinity, to have disappeared suddenly 
from the cross (and xou cnc6Ao7io<; eu0u<; dc|)avrjg ycveaOai)” (ed. 
Borret, 444; trans. 118); cf. above, n. 1. 

60 See, for example, Elaine Pagels, “Gnostic and Orthodox Views of 
Christ’s Passion: Paradigms for the Christian Response to Persecution?” 
in Rediscovery of Gnosticism (Leiden: Brill, 1980), 262-88, whose em¬ 
phasis on persecution bears comparison with Doniger’s focus on disso¬ 
ciation (and narrative doubling) as a response to abuse and trauma. 

61 Drobner, Die drei Tage , 89, notes that, “im 4. Jahrhundert hat das Mo- 
tiv der Uberlustung des Teufels jedoch zusatzlich eine spezielle dogmati- 
sche Bedeutung fur die arianische Theologie und deren Abwehr.” On the 
dramatic and theatrical associations, see Judit Kecskemeti, “Doctrine et 
drame dans la predication grecque,” Euphrosyne 21 (1993): 29-67, who 
argues that Amphilocius of Iconium and Severian of Gabala introduced 
the form of the dramatic homily, which distinguishes between the suffer¬ 
ing humanity and the impassible divinity, precisely as a polemic against 
the Arians and Apollinarians. 

62 Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius 3.3.31: “It is clear that the reason 
why Eunomius sets the Father above the Son and exalts him with su¬ 
preme honor is this: that the shame of the cross is not seen in the Father” 
(ed. W. Jaeger, GNO 2 [Leiden: Brill, 1960], 118-19, lines 25-28/1-4). 
Eunomius, Apology for the Apology: “The deity of the Son suffers, while 
that of the Father is preserved in absolute apatheia. Therefore, the nature 
that is characterized by apatheia is essentially different from the nature 
that admits suffering” (Gregory of Nyssa, Eunomius 3.4.5 [ibid., 135, 
lines 15-19]); and ibid., “The Father’s nature remained in pure apatheia 
and could not admit of suffering, while the Son, by reason of the diver¬ 
gence of his nature by way of humiliation, was not incapable of experi¬ 
encing the flesh and death, proof, that is, of the Son’s otherness in nature 
from the Father” (Gregory of Nyssa, Eunomius 3.3.38 [ibid., 120-21, 
lines 29/1-5]). 

63 Pseudo-Athanasius, Homily on the Passion and the Cross (interpolated 
fragment): “When the Lord was hanging upon the cross (for his was the 
body in which was the Word), the sun was darkened and ‘many bodies 
of the saints who had fallen asleep arose’ (cf. Matt 27:52), yet no one 
has ever dared (xoA^cucn), as now do the Arians, to doubt that the Word 
was made flesh” (PG 28.249 = PG 28.233A, lines 10-13, and 229A, lines 
8 - 12 ). 
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64 “There are those who say that Christ was afraid and acted cowardly in 
the face of death, causing the heretics to ridicule and mock the passion 
... Now Eunomius rejoices and Arius is gladdened, having seized upon 
this text as a pretext for their blasphemy,” ed. C. Datema, Amphilochii 
Iconiertsis Opera (Tumhout: Brepols, 1978), 139, lines 12-13; 140, lines 
34-35. The fish-hook (ayKtcrtQOv) appears no less than 5 times in this 
sermon (lines 243, 244, 246, 249, 251); cf. idem, Or. 7.5 (ed. 161, lines 
167-71). See also Pseudo-Chrysostom, In illud. Pater si possibile est 
(assigned by its lemma to Holy Friday): “Many, failing to grasp the aim 
of wisdom, and overlooking the treasure hidden within the literal mean¬ 
ing, ascribe fear and cowardice to Christ (i.e., in the garden of Gethse- 
mane)...but let not Eunomius, that giant of blasphemy, be exalted, for 
the heretics attack us saying: ‘Do you see his fear and cowardice? Do 
you see how he prays to the Father?’ And with this, Eunomius rejoices, 
and Arius is filled with glee...but it was not as you suppose, O Arius, 
for those words were but bait for the devil, and like a wise fisherman he 
says: ‘I baited him (T£xvaaaa0ai) with cowardice. For if the devil de¬ 
ceived (etexvaaaTo) Adam in the beginning, how much more should I 
use deception for the salvation of all? With cunning words he deceived 
(f| 7 iaTr|a£) Adam, and now with divine words the cunning one himself 
shall be deceived (d7iaTr)0i)cr£Tai). For if a fisherman, having cast his 
hook into the sea, does not let it out, and then reel it in, making the worm 
appear to retreat, the fish will not be attracted to it, and thus I concealed 
(K£KKQU|i|aevov) the fish-hook of my divinity with the worm of my 
body, casting both into the sea of the world’” (PG 61.751-53). 

65 Here one may profitably consult the rich literature surrounding this 
theme in Homeric studies. See, for example, Sheila Mumaghan, Disguise 
and Recognition in the Odyssey (Princeton, 1987); Stewart Douglas, The 
Disguised Guest: Rank\ Role , and Identity in the Odyssey (Lewisburg, 
PA: Bucknell University Press, 1976); Ann Bergren, “Odyssean Tempo¬ 
rality: Many (Re)tums,” in Approaches to Homer, ed. Carl Rubino and 
Cynthia Shelmerdine (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1983), 38-73. 

66 Phil. 2.6-11: “Though he was in the form (|jiOQcf>rj) of God, he did 
not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself 
(Eauxov ekevcoctev), taking the form (fioQ(J)f]) of a servant, being bom 
in the likeness (ev 6 |ioi£ 0 |acm) of human beings. And being found in 
human form (axq^aTi) he humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even death on a cross.” For a study of this verse with empha¬ 
sis on the notions of concealment and deception, see Gerald Bostock, 
“Origen’s Exegesis of the Kenosis Hymn (Philippians 2:5-11),” in Ori- 
geniana Sexta: Origene et la Bible , ed. Giles Dorival and Alain Le Boul- 
luec (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1995), 531-47. See also Raoul 
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Mortley, From Word to Silence II: The Way of Negation, Christian and 
Greek (Bonn: Hanstein, 1986), 38-40, for a discussion of Clement’s view 
of language as concealment. 

67 Here one is reminded of Churchill’s remark: “In wartime, truth is so 
precious that she should always be attended by a bodyguard of lies,” 
cited in the New York Times , September 23, 2001; cf. n. 30 above. 

68 Commentary on the Song of Songs, Homily 1, ed. H. Langerbeck, 
GNO 6 (Leiden: Brill, 1960), 36-37. Note that modem commentators 
generally read the Commentary as work of “mysticism,” failing to rec¬ 
ognize that it is a sustained refutation of Eunomianism (evidenced in 
Nyssa’s exegesis of the verse cited above); cf. Homilies 3 (ed. 86-87); 5 
(157-58); 6 (181-83); 11 (336-37); and 12 (356-58). 

69 Commentary on the Song of Songs 1.4, ed. W.A. Baehrens, GCS 
(Leipzig, 1925), 102; cf. Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 3.3.67: “The divin¬ 
ity is ‘emptied out’ (Kevoutai), so that it can be contained (xcopr|Tfj) 
by human nature,” ed. Werner Jaeger, GNO 2 (Leiden: Brill, 1960), 131, 
lines 19-20. 

70 Homily 8.8 on Jeremiah , ed. P. Nautin and P. Hudson, SC 232 (Paris: 
Cerf, 1976), 372, lines 1-5; for an English translation, see John Clark 
Smith, Origen: Homilies on Jeremiah; Homily on 1 Kings 28, Fathers of 
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The Rhetorical Situation, Arrangement, and 
Argumentation of 1 Corinthians 8:1-13: 
Insights into Paul’s Instructions on Idol-Food in 
Greco-Roman Context 

John Fotopoulos 

Numerous scholarly works have been recently published 
which apply rhetorical-criticism to Paul’s instructions ad¬ 
dressing food offered to idols to 1 Corinthians 8:1-11:1.' 
However, scholars have not agreed on the contexts for idol- 
food consumption that Paul has in view, nor have they agreed 
on the coherence of Paul’s instructions. Paul mentions sever¬ 
al situations in which food offered to idols was encountered 
by the Christians of Roman Corinth in 1 Corinthians 8:1- 
11:1: (a) in a pagan temple precinct (ev eibcoAeico, 8:1-13); 
(b) at the table of pagan gods (TQaneCa baipovicov, 10:14- 
22); (c) at a meal attended by invitation which a pagan was 
hosting (el tu; koAel u|ia<; tcov amarcov, 10:27-11:1); 
and (d) in the macellumlxmxksL (ev (aaKEAAco, 10:25). Paul 
devotes three full chapters in 1 Corinthians to these vari¬ 
ous social-rhetorical situations in which idol-food was en¬ 
countered in Corinth while addressing the Corinthians’ past 
behavior, his own behavior, and also providing instructions 
regarding future dining practices. However, a fundamental 
interpretative difficulty presented by 1 Corinthians 8:1-11:1 
is the seemingly inconsistent instructions given by Paul re¬ 
garding idol-food consumption and the various situations 
in which this idol-food was encountered. Paul prohibits the 
Corinthian Christians from eating food offered to idols in 
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pagan temples (8:9-13) and prohibits them from eating at the 
table of pagan gods (10:14-22). On the other hand, he seems 
to contradict himself by permitting the Corinthians to eat 
food that is served to them by pagans when they are invited 
to formal meals, provided that the Christian diner does not 
know that sacrificial food is being served (10:27-30). Paul’s 
instructions are further complicated by his allowance of sac¬ 
rificial food consumption when it has been purchased from 
the macellum, a practice which he supports by citing Psalm 
24:1, “the earth and its fullness are the Lord’s” (1 Cor 10:25- 
26). These apparent contradictions in Paul’s instructions re¬ 
garding the Corinthian Christian idol-food dispute and the 
locations in which idol-food was eaten in Roman Corinth 
can be satisfactorily resolved by the application of ancient 
Greek and Roman rhetorical theory to 1 Corinthians 8:1-13. 

Past Scholarly Approaches 

Numerous scholars who engage in detailed study of 
Paul’s instructions on food offered to idols in 1 Corinthians 
have not agreed on numerous social-rhetorical issues that 
arise when conducting their exegesis. However, these social- 
rhetorical issues are of paramount importance for a coherent 
interpretation of Paul’s seemingly contradictory statements 
and instructions. Some exegetes who have not been able 
to reconcile the apparent contradictions evident through¬ 
out 1 Corinthians 8:1-11:1 have created elaborate parti¬ 
tion theories for 1 Corinthians, treating it as a composite 
document consisting of numerous letters or letter frag¬ 
ments written on different occasions thus accounting for 
1 Corinthians’s alleged incoherence regarding idol-food. 2 
Other modern scholars have argued that Paul vacillated in 
8:1-11:1 from his earlier missionary teaching in Corinth 
in which he initially regarded idol-food as an adiapho- 
ron, changing from his earlier teaching only because of 
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pressure imposed on him by the Jerusalem leaders and the 
newly issued Apostolic Decree (Acts 15). 3 Other exegetes 
have argued that in 1 Corinthians 8:1-11:1 Paul agrees 
with the Corinthians’ theological opinions regarding the 
propriety of idol-food consumption as a persuasive strat¬ 
egy in order to later qualify these views in his argumenta¬ 
tion. 4 Finally, additional scholars have simply concluded 
that Paul was inconsistent in the formulation of his written 
instructions. 5 

A hermeneutical presupposition that lies beneath some 
of the scholarly solutions to the apparent contradictions in 
Paul’s idol-food instructions is the assumption that Paul’s 
“Law-free gospel” advocated a Gentile Christian lifestyle 
completely devoid of Torah observance. Thus, it is assert¬ 
ed, because Paul did not mandate Torah observance for 
his Gentile Christian converts, the Law’s behavioral regu¬ 
lations, including that of kashrut (food purity laws) did 
not apply and, therefore, idol-food consumption was an 
adiaphoron that was never prohibited in Paul’s kerygma 
when he first converted the Corinthian Christians. 6 But 
this is a misinterpretation of Paul’s gospel message 7 and a 
miscategorization of the Israelite idol-food prohibition as 
kashrut. The Israelite idol-food prohibition is not simply 
a matter of kashrut, but is related to the Torah’s prohibi¬ 
tion of idolatry (Exod 34:13-16; Num 25:2-5). Regarding 
Paul’s gospel message, it certainly did advocate univer¬ 
sal salvation in Christ apart from works of the Law (e.g. 
Gal 2:15-21, 3:10-14, 3:23-29; Rom 1:16-17, 3:21-31). 
This means that because of Christ’s death and resurrec¬ 
tion a person’s right relationship with God apart from sin 
is made possible by God’s grace through faith in Christ 
Jesus. Membership in the people of God, therefore, does 
not come about by entrance into the ethnic Israel appropri¬ 
ated by circumcision, nor is it maintained by Torah obser¬ 
vance. Rather, membership into the people of God is open 
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to everyone by entrance into the spiritual body of Christ 
on the same basis: by God’s grace through faith in Christ 
Jesus appropriated by baptism and maintained by life in 
the Spirit. 8 

Nevertheless, despite Paul’s universalizing Torah-free 
understanding of salvation, the apostle did not completely 
abandon many of the Law’s precepts which were spiritu¬ 
ally subsumed by the Law of Christ (1 Cor 9:21; Gal 6:2). 
Paul advocated many such Christified Torah precepts in 
his preaching, such as monotheism (Deut 6:3, now reinter¬ 
preted to include Christ and the Spirit, as in 2 Cor 13:13); 
love of neighbor (Lev 19:18, as in Rom 13:8-10; Gal 5:13- 
14); the prohibition of theft (Deut 5:19, as in 1 Cor 6:10); 
the prohibition of sexual immorality (Num 14:33, as in 1 
Cor 6:13; Gal 5:19); and the prohibition of idol-food con¬ 
sumption (Exod 34:15, as in 1 Cor 8:1-11:1). D. Boyarin, 
commenting on Paul’s spiritual-allegorical interpretation 
of the Torah in the body of Christ over against the carnal- 
literal interpretation of Israelite tradition, writes that the 
“Law understood spiritually remains the ethical founda¬ 
tion of the new Israel, just as the Law understood carnally 
was the ethical foundation for the old.” 9 

Thus, once Paul’s Law-free gospel is understood prop¬ 
erly, that is without the putative Pauline repudiation of ev¬ 
ery behavioral regulation of Torah as a simplistic a priori 
assumption of Paul’s missionary teaching, proper interpre¬ 
tation of the apostle’s position on idol-food consumption 
should not begin with the premise that “‘All things are 
permissible.’” Rather, Paul’s position on idol-food func¬ 
tions as a Christified Torah precept prohibiting sacrificial 
food consumption as idolatry because of the exclusive 
Christian devotion due to God the Father, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the Spirit. With this appropriate hermeneuti¬ 
cal starting point Paul’s supposed allowance of known 
idol-food consumption, whether in his initial missionary 
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teaching or in his instructions of 1 Corinthians 8:1-11:1, 
is untenable. Thus, we turn to the application of rhetori¬ 
cal-criticism to elucidate the rhetorical situation, arrange¬ 
ment, and argumentation of 1 Corinthians 8:1-13 and the 
Corinthian Christian idol-food dispute. 

The Application of Rhetorical-Criticism 
to Paul’s Letters 

Although rhetorical-criticism conducted within the con¬ 
text and categories of Greco-Roman rhetoric is widely used 
today by exegetes as a heuristic device for the interpretation 
of Paul’s letters, there are still some prominent scholars who 
question the validity of is use. The main objection to the use 
of rhetorical-criticism is that Paul’s writings are letters rather 
than speeches, while it is also asserted that it is inappropriate 
to analyze partial textual units within larger compositions as 
if they were complete, independent speeches. 10 It is certainly 
true that rhetorical theory and epistolary theory were not 
formally integrated in the first century A.D. and that let¬ 
ter writing is rarely treated in the ancient rhetorical hand¬ 
books. However, rhetorical theory did have some relation¬ 
ship with epistolary theory in the Greco-Roman world." In 
fact, oral communication exercised priority over written 
communication as the primary medium of communication 
within Greco-Roman antiquity and, thus, various types 
of letters frequently adapted rhetorical conventions from 
analogous types of speeches. 12 Therefore, even if Paul did 
not consciously apply to his letters learned rhetorical the¬ 
ory which he had obtained by formal education, 13 there are 
numerous ways in which Paul could have become familiar 
with popular rhetorical conventions, 14 such as by the con¬ 
scious or unconscious imitation of others’ speeches and 1 
or compositions within Greco-Roman society. 15 That hav¬ 
ing been said, it seems most probable that Paul did have 
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some formal training in Greco-Roman rhetoric, especially 
since rhetorical techniques, conventions, commonplaces, 
and terminology urging concord are used in 1 Corinthians 
which mirror those of analogous pagan Greek rhetorical 
compositions aimed at divided cities. 16 Nevertheless, re¬ 
gardless of how Paul acquired the conventions of Greco- 
Roman rhetoric, the application of rhetorical-criticism to 
Paul’s instructions in 1 Corinthians 8:1-13 serves a heu¬ 
ristic function which illuminates the rhetorical situation, 
arrangement, and argumentation of the text. 17 

The objection made by some scholars, in which it is 
asserted that it is inappropriate to analyze smaller textual 
units as complete, independent speeches within Paul’s let¬ 
ters apart from the compositional whole - as the present 
study will do - is frequently encountered by exegetes us¬ 
ing rhetorical-criticism. Mitchell, a major proponent of 
rhetorical-criticism and an influential scholar who has ap¬ 
plied ancient rhetoric to 1 Corinthians as a unified, compo¬ 
sitional whole argues that scholars who rhetorically ana¬ 
lyze smaller textual units “do not demonstrate why that 
portion is to be regarded as an independent literary unit 
with its own genre and structure.” 18 She also asserts that 
“subsections of a larger argument (‘proofs’) cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be composed themselves of the same ‘parts’ as a 
rhetorical whole, such as an exordium...," citing Rhetorica 
ad Herennium and Quintilian in support of her case. 19 
However, Quintilian expressed precisely the opposite of 
Mitchell’s stated objection. Rather, he states that smaller 
units within a speech are frequently composed with the 
same rhetorical features that exist in the rhetorical whole. 
Quintilian writes: 

It is at times possible to give the force of an exordium to 
other portions of the speech. For instance, we may ask 
the judges in the course of our statement of facts or of our 
arguments to give us their best attention and good-will... 
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Further if the case involves a number of different matters, 
each section must be prefaced with a short introduction... 
Even in the proof there are many passages which perform 
the same function as an exordium ... 20 

Certainly 1 Corinthians “involves a number of different 
matters” that Paul addresses in his composition; in fact, so 
many different matters are addressed that scholars have 
struggled to find a connection between these different 
subject matters, some even resorting to partition theories. 
Quintilian also states that, 

it seems to me that the beginning of every proof is a prop- 
ositio, such as often occurs in the demonstration of the 
main question and sometimes even in the enunciation of 
individual arguments, more especially of those which are 
called £7ux£iQtlpaxa. JI 

Moreover, in order for Mitchell’s objection to be valid, 
Paul must be consciously, mechanically, and rigidly apply¬ 
ing learned handbook rhetorical theory to his letter, some¬ 
thing which Mitchell is certainly aware does not occur in 
practice by orators. 22 Thus, as it has been argued by J. D. 
Hester, Paul’s missives are “a new type of letter, a hybrid 
product of epistolary and rhetorical theory, that is highly 
contextual in its argumentation.” 23 Indeed, in his epistles 
Paul was a letter-writer creatively and eclectically ad¬ 
dressing complex community situations. 24 Moreover, Paul 
dictated his letters which were then meant to be delivered 
orally to the Christian assemblies that he addressed, a fact 
which further supports his eclectic mixing of rhetorical 
and epistolary theories as a persuasive communicator of 
the gospel of Christ. 

Consequently, Mitchell has convincingly demonstrated 
that 1 Corinthians is a deliberative letter, that is, it is an 
example of a hybrid deliberative speech in a letter frame¬ 
work which addresses numerous issues over which the 
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Corinthian Christians were divided. 25 Deliberative rheto¬ 
ric was commonly used in antiquity to persuade or dis¬ 
suade legislative assemblies regarding some future course 
of action, oftentimes seeking unity for the common in¬ 
terest of divided cities. As a deliberative letter, Paul ad¬ 
dresses divisive issues in the Corinthian assembly and ar¬ 
gues for unifying behavior done in the common interest 
of the body of Christ, such as in the case of food offered 
to idols. Because Paul is creatively and eclectically ad¬ 
dressing such divisive issues with the use of deliberative 
rhetoric, the arguments in 1 Corinthians have been freely 
arranged by Paul so as to address the topics about which 
he has been informed by a letter sent by the Corinthians 
(cf. 1 Cor 7:1) and by oral reports (cf. 1:11), rather than 
Paul composing 1 Corinthians as though he was mechani¬ 
cally following an established order of questions posed by 
the Corinthians in their letter. Therefore, in 1 Corinthians 
8:1-11:1 Paul addresses the Corinthian Christian dispute 
over idol-food consumption, one issue among many over 
which the Corinthians are divided. First Corinthians 8:1- 
13 is one subsection of Paul’s larger rhetorical unit con¬ 
cerning food offered to idols in 8:1-11:1 which he treats 
in the letter. First Corinthians 8:1-13 shows itself to be a 
subsection as it has a clear transitional word indicated in 
8:13, bioneQ, “therefore” (8:13) which bridges the next 
subsection of 9:1-27. However, before a survey of Paul’s 
rhetorical arrangement and argumentation of 8:1-13 can 
be conducted, this subsection’s rhetorical situation must 
first be established. 

The Rhetorical Situation of 1 Corinthians 8:1-13 

Paul begins his instructions concerning idol-food con¬ 
sumption by presupposing a picture of the audience and 
the constraints of his discourse, what scholars such as 
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Bitzer have commonly referred to as the rhetorical situa¬ 
tion. 26 There has been a general consensus among exegetes 
that the central focus of Paul’s instructions in 1 Corinthians 
8:1-13 is idol-food meals occurring primarily in pagan tem¬ 
ple precincts. The primary difficulties in past interpretations 
stem from the particular issue in view, the location of and 
reason for Corinthian Christian idol-food consumption, and 
Paul’s apparent contradictions throughout his argumenta¬ 
tion. 

The presupposed picture of the text - the rhetorical 
situation - is first indicated by the topic marker 7 T£Qi be, 
indicating that the subject is one about which both Paul 
and the Corinthians are familiar from some element of 
their shared experience: it is the subject of elbcoAoBuxa. 
The term £i6a>A60uxov is used five times by Paul in 1 
Corinthians, while he also employs the term i£QO0uxov in 
10:28. The term eL&coA60utov is a compound noun derived 
from the words fibcoAov (“idol”) and 0uco (“to sacrifice”/ 
”to offer”), while i£QO0uxov is a compound noun result¬ 
ing from the words Uqov (“sacred”) and 0uco. The word 
£L&coA60utov is a pejorative term which seems to be of 
Christian origin rather than a term stemming from Jewish us¬ 
age. 27 Witherington has strongly asserted that every instance 
of the term’s first century A.D. usage outside of 1 Corinthians, 
£i6coA60utov connotes meat eaten in the context of a pa¬ 
gan temple or in the presence of an idol, 28 whereas the term 
ieQO0UTOv refers to meat sacrificed in a pagan temple but 
not eaten there, nor in conjunction with temple worship. 29 
Witherington asserts that these terminological differences 
which are evident in Paul’s instructions reasonably explain 
his prohibition of idol-meat consumption in 1 Corinthians 
8:1-13 and 10:1-22 and his acceptance of its consumption 
in 10:23-11:1. 30 In 8:1-10:22, Witherington maintains, Paul 
believes that eating £L6coA60utov in a pagan temple makes 
the Corinthians guilty of idolatry, and thus its consumption 
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is prohibited. However, Witherington argues that in 10:23- 
11:1 Paul allows the consumption of UqoGutov because it 
is sacrificial meat purchased from the macellum and eaten in 
a private home. The only circumstance which would bar the 
consumption of LeqoOutov according to Witherington is if 
a “pagan host makes a point about it being meat that comes 
from a pagan temple.” 3 ' Witherington’s assertions are prob¬ 
lematic on many fronts. To begin, the term £L5o)A60utov 
does not refer exclusively to meat as has been a longstand¬ 
ing general perception in New Testament exegesis, a term 
that was translated by Martin Luther into his German lan¬ 
guage Bible as Gotzenopferfleish (“meat offered to idols”). 
However, sacrificial food consisted of many other food 
products such as grain, legumes, seeds, 32 fish, 33 cakes (hon- 
eycake, cheesecake), fruit, 34 poultry, 35 honey, oil, milk, and 
wine. 36 Although Paul is certainly concerned with sacrifi¬ 
cial meat in his instructions in light of 1 Corinthians 8:13 
where the word kqecx (“meat”) appears, the food products 
that he has in view are more wide ranging, especially since 
the word pQcb|ia (“food”) is present in 8:8a and 8:13a. 
Paul also addresses “all” food sold in the macellum in 
10:25-26 (nav to ev |aaK£AAco 7icoAou[a£vov) and “all” 
food served at private meals in pagan homes in 10:27-11:1 
(Tiav to TtaQaTL0£|a£vov), two situations where a vari¬ 
ety of food products, beyond merely meat, were encoun¬ 
tered that could be idol-food. Moreover, in 10:21 Paul 
most likely addresses the issue of drinking wine libations 
offered to pagan deities (7xott)qiov baifiovicov). Hence, 
the translation of £i6coA60OTa as food offered to idols or 
idol-food is clearly preferable to that of idol-meat. It has 
also been demonstrated by Cheung in his investigation of the 
past usage of the terms £l5o)A60utov and leqo0utov that 
these terms do not indicate anything about the situation in 
which sacrificial food was consumed. Rather, the terms have 
two meanings: they can refer to sacrificial food eaten in a 
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temple as well as to sacrificial food purchased from the mar¬ 
ket and eaten elsewhere. 37 The rhetorical situation for idol- 
food consumption must be sought in 1 Corinthians 8:1-13. 

In the discussion of Paul’s instructions on food offered to 
idols, the act of sacrifice in Greco-Roman religions in sel¬ 
dom surveyed. However, an investigation of 1 Corinthians 
8:1 -13 *s rhetorical situation necessitates such a discussion. 
According to Walter Burkert, the sacrifice of animal vic¬ 
tims is the ritualized “slaughter and consumption of a do¬ 
mestic animal for a god.” 38 Although Burkert writes with 
the context of public sacrifice at a pagan temple in mind, 
sacrificial rites that were followed by the consumption of 
the animal victim at private homes were also extremely 
common in the Greco-Roman world. 3 ’ Before the act of 
ritual slaughter, male animals were to be chosen for male 
deities, and female animals were to be chosen for female 
deities. Human participants in the sacrifice would wash 
and wear clean clothing. The participants would also be 
adorned with crowns made from leafy branches either be¬ 
fore the sacrifice or the libation. Incense was commonly 
offered to the deity and the participants had water sprin¬ 
kled on their hands as an act of purification, while water 
was also sprinkled on the animal causing it to nod its head 
in consent to the sacrifice. The sacrifice would be conduct¬ 
ed in silence while the one who sacrificed covered their 
head with the fold of their toga as a prayer was said. The 
animal then had its throat slit above the altar, the blood 
flowed down and was then sprinkled around the altar. The 
animal was then skinned, butchered, and roasted. The in¬ 
ner organs and inedible portions of the animal were cut 
up and put on the altar where a fire had been lit so that 
the deity could consume them. If a blemish was found in 
the animal’s organs, the sacrifice would be repeated with 
another animal. The edible portions of the animal that had 
been roasted were then served to devotees in temple din- 
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ing rooms within the temenos (sacred enclosure), or if the 
temple had no dining rooms the roasted sacrificial meat 
might be taken home for a private meal. 

When a sacrifice occurred at a home, these types of 
ritual actions also took place before the consumption of 
the sacrificial victim at a formal meal. This description of 
sacrifice and the ritual involved is especially important to 
keep in mind when we consider the Corinthian Christians 
attending sacrificial meals at pagan temples or private 
homes. The basic structure of the sacrifice conveys seri¬ 
ous, highly religious ritual and solemn religious dedica¬ 
tion despite the accompanying meal being an authentic 
meal which had true social importance. 40 This should help 
us to understand the seriousness with which Paul takes 
idol-food consumption at pagan temples, why he can so 
easily equate idol-food consumption with idolatry (1 Cor 
10:1-22), and why it causes the weak to be defiled and suf¬ 
fer spiritual destruction (1 Cor 8:11-12). 

Although numerous claims have been made by scholars 
regarding the wide array of temple dining rooms that were 
available for Corinthian idol-food consumption ca. 56 A.D., 
throughout the city in Corinth’s various Greco-Roman cults, 
including that of the imperial cult, the archaeological evidence 
presents an entirely different picture. 41 There is, in fact, no 
evidence for temple dining rooms associated with the impe¬ 
rial cult in Roman Corinth. 42 Moreover, according to S.R.F. 
Price, there is no evidence from the archaeological record 
of more than eighty sanctuaries dedicated to the imperial 
cult of dining rooms like those that have been discovered 
in sanctuaries of other pagan cults in the Greco-Roman 
world. 43 Rather, in Roman Corinth the Asklepieion is the 
only temple complex with functioning dining rooms that can 
be definitively demonstrated to have been operating at the 
time of 1 Corinthians’s composition. The Asklepieion’s re¬ 
laxing environment and location just outside the city cen- 
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ter with its shaded colonnade, three luxuriously appointed 
dining rooms, the availability of sacrificial food sacred to 
Asklepios, and a plentiful supply of fresh water springs 
would have made the Asklepieion an attractive place for 
Corinthians to dine at formal meals. This setting certainly 
qualifies as eating in an idol’s temple and is the most plau¬ 
sible context for 1 Corinthians 8:1-13, as well as for 10:1- 
22. Although numerous dining rooms have been uncovered 
at the Sanctuary of Demeter on the slope of the Acrocorinth 
and scholars have made a case for them as the location of 
Corinthian Christian idol-food consumption, these dining 
rooms no longer functioned as such but by the time of Paul’s 
sojourn in Corinth they had been covered over with debris 
and had become a repository for curse tablets . 44 

Paul indicates in 1 Corinthians 8:10 that those eating 
idol-food at the temple dining rooms were reclining dur¬ 
ing the meal, indicating that the context was a formal meal 
appropriate to higher status males. The freedom to recline 
at formal meals was generally the prerogative of free male 
citizens in the first century A.D. Women, slaves, and chil¬ 
dren generally were expected to sit during formal meals. 
There is some evidence that women were able to recline in 
Roman contexts during the first century A.D. and in Greek 
contexts during the second century A.D . 45 At such formal 
meals at temple dining rooms food was served that had been 
sacrificed to deities on occasions in honor of both hosts, 
guests, and deities. Birthdays, weddings, governmental ap¬ 
pointments, religious holidays, miracles, and healings could 
all be celebrated by formal meals in the dining rooms of the 
Corinthian Asklepieion. Thus, it seems probable that those 
Corinthian Christians in favor of idol-food consumption 
were higher status members in the Corinthian church since 
they would have been those who had frequent occasion 
to recline at formal meals. They would also, then, have 
been those who had a relatively high level of educational 
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attainment and who would have been somewhat affluent, 4 * 
social markers consistent with the Corinthian Strong quo¬ 
tations embedded in the text that will be examined below. 
The restrictions that Paul attempts to place on their sexual 
activity, idolatry, and idol-food consumption throughout 
1 Corinthians 6, 8, and 10 would have had serious so¬ 
cial, 47 economic, and political consequences in an entre¬ 
preneurial city like Roman Corinth. The consequences of 
the restrictions that Paul attempts to place on them helps 
to explain their vehement defense of their freedom to eat 
idol-food. The identity of the Weak - those in theory op¬ 
posed to idol-food consumption - is more difficult to re¬ 
construct. They may have been lower status members of 
the Corinthian church, 48 people who would have felt sig¬ 
nificant social pressure to eat sacrificial food in imitation 
of the Strong although they did not possess the same theo¬ 
logical knowledge about the non-existence of pagan deities 
and, thus, by eating, their weak moral consciousness was 
defiled. Therefore, Paul must address both the Strong and 
the Weak as he attempts to prohibit idol-food consumption 
while seeking to unite both groups in his instructions. 

The Rhetorical Arrangement 
and Argumentation of 1 Corinthians 8:1-13 

At the core of the interpretive difficulties surrounding 
Paul’s instructions on idol-food are the seemingly contradic¬ 
tory statements made in 1 Corinthians 8:1-13. It is asserted 
in 8:1b that navxEC, ycocriv exo|aev “we all have knowl¬ 
edge,” yet 8:7a contradicts this assertion by stating that 
aAA' ouk £V rtacriv rj yvcbcru;, “But not everyone has 
this knowledge.” 49 In 8:5a there is another inconsistency 
that appears where there is a “concessive relating to a con¬ 
tingent possibility” 50 for the sake of argument illustrated 
by ei7i£Q eIctiv Acyo^EVOi 0eol..., “even if there are 
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so-called gods...,” a statement which is contrasted with 
a positive assertion in 8:5b, &neq eioiv 0£oi 710 AA 0 L..., 
“but in fact there are many gods.” Lastly, 8:8a proclaims 
that PQcb|aa be f)|aa<; ou 7taQaaxf|cr£i xcp 0£co, “food 
will not bring us before the judgment of God,” but 8:12b 
likens idol-food consumption with sinning “against 
Christ,” £i<; Xqicttov a^uxQxdvexE, an evaluation which 
is also supported by 10:1-13 which warns the idol-food 
eating Corinthians that the Israelites had tested Christ in 
the wilderness by eating idol-food and were struck down. 
These apparent contradictions and the aim of Paul’s argu¬ 
mentation can be coherently understood by investigating 
the rhetorical arrangement of 1 Corinthians 8:1-13 and by 
recognizing the presence of Corinthian Strong quotations 
embedded within a rhetorical partitio. 

A few recent scholars have recognized 8:1-6 as a rhe¬ 
torical partition Although it is my position that there Paul 
does use a partitio as a rhetorical device in order to begin 
his treatment of the Corinthian idol-food dispute, the parti¬ 
tio extends from 8:1-9 and includes Paul’s positions as well 
as positions which he quotes from the Corinthian Strong. 
According to Quintilian, the renowned Roman teacher of 
oratory , 52 a partitio is “the orderly enumeration of our po¬ 
sitions [propositiones ], those of our opponent, or both .” 53 
Because Paul was quite adept at using the rhetorical de¬ 
vices of moral persuasion analogous to those used by con¬ 
temporary pagan moralists in the Greco-Roman world , 54 
and because it was quite common for such moralists and 
orators to present their own positions and that of their op¬ 
ponents when numerous points needed to be proved or re¬ 
futed, Paul’s use of a rhetorical partitio in 1 Corinthians 
8:1-9 is an appropriate device to begin his lengthy treat¬ 
ment of the Corinthian idol-food dispute. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that the Corinthians had sent a let¬ 
ter to Paul (cf. 1 Cor 7:1) in response to his previous letter 
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(cf. 1 Cor 5:9, a.k.a. Corinthians A) in which the Strong 
expressed their views about various issues. Scholars are in 
general agreement that this Corinthian letter does not seem 
to have been a friendly request for advice from Paul and that 
some of the bold assertions that were made by the Strong 
are quoted by Paul in 1 Corinthians. 55 Thus, portions of the 
Corinthians’ letter are embedded within 1 Corinthians and 
Paul quotes from these positions to first establish the views 
of the Corinthian Strong in order to then refute these views 
with his own positions. For example, there is a recognizable 
Corinthian position quoted by Paul in 7: lb which is first in¬ 
troduced by the topic marker ueq'l be (and concerning) re¬ 
ferring to the issue about which the Corinthians wrote (Ilepl 
be cov eypa^axe), followed by the Corinthian quotation in 
7:1b, koAov dv0Qdmcp yuvauccx; |xf] anxeoQav, “it is 
good for a man not to touch a woman.” After Paul has quoted 
the position of the Corinthians, which they had asserted in 
their letter to him, he refutes their view with his position 
beginning with an adversative be : bid be xaq noQveLac, 
EKaoroq. xf]v eauxou yuvalKa exetco Kal £iaxcm] tov 
foiov av&Qa exe'tco, “But because of sexual immoralities, 
each man should have his own wife and each woman should 
have her own husband.” The quotation of Corinthian posi¬ 
tions followed by Pauline refutations commonly indicated by 
an adversative such as be or dAAa is a fairly regular method 
of argumentation in 1 Corinthians. There are also probable 
Corinthian quotations quoted by Paul and then refuted with 
an adversative be or dAAa such as 6:12a, 6:12c, 6:13a-b, 
6:18b, 10:23a, and 10:23c. As will be discussed below, there 
are also Corinthian quotations present in Paul’s partitio of 
8:1-13 in 8:lb-c, 8:4b-c, 8:5a, 8:6, 8:8a, 8:8b-c (without the 
double ovxe, “neither”), the recognition of which make his 
instructions on idol-food folly consistent and coherent. 

Paul enters into his treatment of the Corinthian idol- 
food dispute with the topic marker 7X£Qi 6e, indicating 
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that this is a subject that is familiar to both Paul and the 
Corinthians. His partitio is begun with a position of the 
Strong which was asserted in their letter that is now quoted 
by Paul, ‘“We know that we all have knowledge”’ (8: lb). 
It seems likely that the quotation begins with oi6a(aev cm 
(‘“We know that’”) 56 rather than with ncxvxEg (“we all”) 57 
since if oibanev oxi is Paul’s remark then he agrees with 
the statement that all have knowledge, only to refute it in 
8:lc-3 and 8:7a, thus undermining the force of his argu¬ 
ment. Moreover, “knowledge” is an issue that is frequently 
raised throughout 1 Corinthians as something about which 
the Strong are confident but which Paul modifies or re¬ 
futes. 58 Nevertheless, even some commentators who were 
adept at using ancient rhetoric, such as John Chrysostom, 
have claimed that the entirety of 8:lb-c is Paul’s statement 
rather than that of the Corinthians. Chrysostom, remark¬ 
ing on Paul’s method of persuasion, states, Ti ouv noiel; 
riQCOTOV T(jl) &£l£,CU KOlVT]V ai)xf]V OUCTOtV, KaxacrxMAfi 
xo 4>ucrr)na xo ekeivcov. 59 Although Chrysostom does not 
identify 8: lb-c as a Corinthian quotation, he clearly sees it 
as representing a Corinthian position which is restated by 
Paul in order to be later qualified by the apostle. Theodoret, 
however, does not accept the interpretation proposed by 
Chrysostom, and clearly sees the contradictions evident in 
8:1b and 8:7a. Theodoret, however, discovers another rea¬ 
son for the text’s incoherence. He views these contradictions 
in Paul’s instructions as stemming from the apostle’s use of 
irony. Theodoret remarks 60 on 8:1b that: EqxoviKcbg xolvuv 
x£0eik£ xo, oi6a|a£V oxi 7iavx£<; yvcoaiv exo^ev. Etxa 
enayei, f] yvcoaiq cjnxnoi... 

Again commenting on 8:7a Theodoret states, AAA' 
ouk ev nacnv f) yvcbcru;. Tauxa, c})r|aiv, ot>x anavxEg 
icracnv. EvxeuSev 5fjAov cog k ax' EiQtoviav eItiev 
e(J7xqoct0e v, oi6a|i£v oxi TtavxEg yvtboiv £xo|a£v. 
The examples of Chrysostom and Theodoret are sufficient 
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to demonstrate that there is recognizable incoherence in 
the positions of 8:1b and 8:7a that requires explanation, 
even if two brilliant Orthodox exegetes who were skilled in 
rhetoric have very different interpretations. Nevertheless, 
in my view it seems more likely that the text’s apparent 
incoherence does not stem from a persuasive strategy of 
association with the opponents’ position in order to later 
qualify it (Chrysostom), nor does it stem from Paul’s use 
of irony (Theodoret). Rather, the text’s apparent incoher¬ 
ence is caused by our failure to recognize Paul’s quotation 
of Corinthian Strong positions followed by his refutation 
of them with his own arguments within the popular rhe¬ 
torical convention of a partitio where orators commonly 
quote their opponents and then proceed to refute them as 
they prepare for the central arguments of the speech. 

In 8:lc-3 Paul immediately rejects the Corinthians’ bold 
assertion of 8:1b that they all have knowledge by presenting 
a refutation having three components, stating: 

f| yvoxTig ((jucriol, f| be ayanx\ oiKobopel 
Knowledge puffs up, but love builds up. 

ei tic; 6ok£i £yvcoK£vai ti, ou7ico eyvco Ka0d><; del 
yvdrvai 

If someone thinks they know something, they do not yet 
know as they should. 

£l &£ tic; ayanqi tov 0£ov, outo<; lyvioatai urt’ 
auxou 

If someone loves God, they are known by him. 

Paul here asserts that the knowledge that the Corinthian 
Strong claim everyone in the church possesses results in 
arrogance (cJrkjioI), and is not the proper kind of knowl¬ 
edge that they should have. Rather, the knowledge that the 
Corinthian Strong display destroys the Weak (8:11), rather 
than building them up in love (8:1c). Moreover, Paul stress- 
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es that if someone loves God, they are concerned with be¬ 
ing known by God in loving relationship and should have 
a modest, realistic assessment of their knowledge. 

In 8:4-9 Paul once again uses a topic marker, this time 
worded a bit differently, as 7i£Qi Trjq ppcoaecog oi3v twv 
£i6o)Ao0utcov (v. 4a), in order to return to the positions 
of the Corinthian Strong, which he then quotes. The word 
Pqoxjecoi; is a verbal noun which means “eating,” a term 
indicating that the main issue here confronted by Paul and 
the Corinthians is the actual consumption of sacrificial 
food, rather than just a general issue of sacrificial food 
itself. The verbal noun Pqoxjeox; reinforces the narratio 
(statement of facts) in 8:10 which indicates that Paul is 
primarily addressing the context of sacrificial food con¬ 
sumption in pagan temples. 61 Paul proceeds to quote the 
Corinthian Strong’s positions which represent their knowl¬ 
edge which they use to support their consumption of idol- 
food (v. 4b-c): 62 

ovbev dbcoAov ev Kocrpcj 

No idol exists in the world. 

oube'u; Oecx; ei pf| efc; 

No God exists but one. 

In these two positions the Corinthian Strong justify their 
consumption of sacrificial food. If the pagan deities repre¬ 
sented by cult statues do not truly exist and only the one God 
of the Christians truly exists, then eating idol-food cannot 
possibly be harmful. Such a sophisticated theological jus¬ 
tification (i.e. knowledge) of idol-food consumption would 
comfortably allow the higher status Corinthian Christian 
Strong to attend formal meals at pagan temples with pagan 
friends, business associates, and relatives with impunity. 

It has been correctly argued by Willis that the knowledge 
expressed in 8:4b-c is developed further in 8:5a with Kai 
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yaQ acting as explanatory conjunctions for the content of 
Corinthian Strong knowledge which is then expressed in 
8 : 6. 63 The Corinthian Strong’s further explanation of their 
knowledge and assessment of their surrounding pagan re¬ 
ligious environment in 8:5a is expressed as a “concessive 
relating to a contingent possibility ” 64 for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, something indicated by eitceq elalv Aeyofievot..., 
“For even if there are so-called gods, whether in heaven 
or whether on earth.” First Corinthians 8:5b is most logi¬ 
cally interpreted as Paul’s interruption and refutation of 
the Strong’s assessment , 65 correcting their assertion that 
pagan gods and lords have no real existence, indicated by 
cboneQ elalv..., “But in fact there are...” Paul here es¬ 
tablishes a point in his partitio that he will develop further 
in 10:14-22, namely that the pagan deities do in fact exist, 
not as gods but as demons. Thus, because pagan deities 
which are represented by their cult statues at formal meals 
in pagan temples do exist as demons, the Strong are not to 
consume idol-food. 

The content of the Corinthian Strong’s knowledge is 
expressed in a confessional formula 66 in 8 : 6 : 

But for us there is one God, the Father (v. 6a) 

From whom are all things and for whom we 
exist, (v. 6b) 

And there is one Lord, Jesus Christ (v. 6c) 

From whom are all things and through whom we 
exist (v. 6d). 

aAA’ fjfitv elg Oedg 6 7 taxf]Q 

06 xa navxa icai f)iael<; £i<; auxov, 

Kai el<; kuqlo<; lr|aou<; Xqictxcx; 

6 i’ ou xa rtavxa Kai 6 t’ auxou. 

This confessional formula using the phrase els; Qedg 
has been drawn from the Shema' of Deuteronomy 6:4 . 67 It 
seems reasonable to assume that Paul himself had handed 
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on a confession in some similar form to the Corinthians 
during his founding mission to the city. 68 This is especially 
likely since confessions with the phrase elg 0eo<; are also 
used by Paul in Galatians 3:20 and Romans 3:3 d. 49 Thus, 
1 Corinthians 8:6 more fully articulates the Corinthian 
Strong’s theological assertions which were expressed in 
8:4, which they use to justify their consumption of sacri¬ 
ficial food. 70 

In 8:7 Paul bluntly refutes the conclusions of the 
Corinthian Strong that all have knowledge, although he 
does subtly imply that he agrees with the content of the 
confessional formula expressed in 8:6. Paul uses the ad¬ 
versative aAAa to definitively correct the Strong’s no¬ 
tion that all have the knowledge, first expressed in 8:4- 
5a and 8:6, to justify their idol-food consumption. 71 Some 
Corinthians - the Weak - do not have this knowledge, and 
are so accustomed to idols that they still think of idol- 
food as having been sacrificed to a supernatural being hav¬ 
ing real existence, thus defiling their auve(6r|aig, “moral 
consciousness” (v. 7b-c) by their consumption of sacrifi¬ 
cial food. 72 

Paul resumes his quotation of Corinthian Strong posi¬ 
tions in 8:8 with several maxims. The first maxim (8:8a) 
states, PQdj(aa be f)|uag ou raxQaaTqaei tcIl) 0e cjjg, “Food 
will not bring us before the judgment of God.” Here the 
term TiaQaaTijcrei means “to bring before the judgment.” 73 
Numerous exegetes view 8:8a as a Corinthian quotation. 74 
The real difficulty is interpreting to whom belongs the 
maxim of 8:8b-c. If 8:8a is the position of Paul, then he 
believes that idol-food consumption is morally neutral, an 
adiaphoron, a view which the present study has already 
argued is untenable. Moreover, if Paul believes that idol- 
food consumption is morally neutral and only prohibits it 
when a weaker Christian can be harmed, then why does 
he equate idol-food consumption with idolatry in 10:1- 
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22? Therefore, the most plausible explanation is that 8:8a 
is a Corinthian Strong position which Paul quotes as part 
of his partitio. The Strong are the ones who believe that 
idol-food is morally neutral because of their enlightened 
theological knowledge about the non-existence of pagan 
deities and the true existence of the Triune God. 

First Corinthians 8:8b-c seems to continue the Strong’s 
quotation with Paul’s “correction of the Corinthian po¬ 
sition.” 75 Thus, the maxim as it was sent to Paul in the 
Corinthians’ letter read eav jixfj cjjdycopev ixxx£Qoufi£0a, 
iav c^aycopev TteQtcjcreuopEv, while the double ouxe stand 
as Paul’s correction of the statement. This maxim express¬ 
es the social and economic advantages of sacrificial food 
consumption (“we are better off if we eat”) over against 
the disadvantages of abstaining from sacrificial food (“we 
are worse off if we do not eat”). However, Paul corrects 
the Strong’s belief by asserting that they are not better off 
for eating and they are not worse off for abstaining. Such 
a reconstruction is especially probably in light of 8:9 in 
which Paul begins a refutation of the Strong’s maxim with 
an adversative bk. 

Paul in 8:9 refutes the Strong’s maxim with an adver¬ 
sative bk and provides a warning: (3Ae7texe 6e |arj ncoq 
f) e^ouCTia u|ucov auxr) 7tQoaKO|a(aa yeyrjxai xoiq 
aaOeveaiv, “But beware that this freedom of yours does 
not become the downfall of the Weak.” It is f) e£ou<ria 
U|ad)v auxr), “this freedom of yours,” to eat sacrifi¬ 
cial food for the social and economic benefits based on 
Corinthian knowledge expressed in 8:4-6,8 that becomes 
the downfall of the Weak. Many exegetes have agreed that 
in 8:9 Paul is in principle agreement with the Strong’s 
freedom to participate in sacrificial meals, but only warns 
that they should be mindful of the Weak before eating. 76 
However, this interpretation is not tenable since e£oucria 
is a catchword of the Strong, Paul having earlier criticized 
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the Strong’s freedom (6:12) which they couple with their 
rhetorical abilities and knowledge (1 Cor 2-4). 77 Paul uses 
the term i^ovoia ironically in order to show the negative 
consequences of its use by the Strong, 78 warning them with 
the admonition (3A£7T£X£. 79 Horsley is correct in noting 
that “Paul’s autobiographical argument concerning ‘free¬ 
dom’ in ch. 9, in which he further explains his instructions 
of 8:13, is aimed directly at this “freedom.” 

Thus, a probable reconstruction of the Strong’s justifi¬ 
cation of their sacrificial food consumption which is quot¬ 
ed by Paul in 8:1-8 is as follows: 

oibapev oxi rcavxeg yvcoatv exopev. oi&apev oxi 
ou&ev eibcoAov ev Koapco Kai oxi ou&eu; Oeog £ipf] elg. 
Kal yap eitceq eialv Aeydpevoi 0eoi cite ev oupavio 
eite £ 7 ii yrj*;, aAA’ qplv slg 0eo<; 6 Ttaxrjp ii, 06 xa 
Tiavxa Kai qpElg Eig auxov, Kai Elg Kupiog Iqaoui; 
Xqictxoc; 6i’ ou xa navxa Kai qp£u; 6 i’ auxoO. ppcopa 
6e qpag oi) napaonjaEi xco 0Eto. Eav pf| cjjayajfiEV 
\jaxEQOupE0a, eav (jwxytopEV 7t£Qiaa£uop£V 

We know that we all have knowledge. We know that no idol 
exists in the world and that no God exists but one. For even 
if there are so-called gods, whether in heaven or whether on 
earth - but for us there is one God, the Father from whom 
are all things and for whom we exist, and there is one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, from whom are all things and through 
whom we exist. Food will not bring us before God in 
judgment. We are worse off if we do not eat, and we are 
better off if we eat. 

In 8:10 Paul has placed the narratio (statement of facts) 
for the rhetorical situation of his instructions on sacrificial 
food, which specifies the problem at hand: reclining at idol- 
food meals in temple precincts. According to Quintilian, 
the narratio is the statement of facts which consist of “the 
persuasive description of that which either has been done, 
or is supposed to have been done, or to quote the defi- 
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nition given by Apollodorus, is a speech instructing the 
audience about the nature of the case in dispute.” 80 The 
nature of the case in which Paul describes what has been 
done is concrete: the Corinthian Strong have been seen 
reclining at formal meals in an ei&coAeuu, consuming 
idol-food. The Weak are then “built up” to eat idol-food as 
well. 81 However, the Weak eat idol-food without the same 
theological knowledge about the non-existence of pagan 
deities which the Strong possess, thus the influence of the 
Strong’s knowledge and behavior on the Weak is that the 
Weak one for whom Christ died is destroyed (vv. 11-12). 
The Strong’s idol-food consumption is a sin against fellow 
Christian brothers and sisters and is equivalent to sinning 
against Christ (v. 12b). Paul then concludes this subsec¬ 
tion of his instructions concerning food offered to idols in 
8:1-13, indicated by 5lo71£q, 82 with an argument provid¬ 
ing an example of proper conduct to imitate. The example 
provided is Paul’s own conduct, which is even willing to 
renounce the consumption of non-sacrificial meat (v. 13) 
if such meat-eating causes a brother or sister to fall. Paul’s 
example is meant to illustrate the lengths that he would go 
to for the benefit of the Weak for whom Christ died. If he 
can renounce non-sacrificial meat, which is truly his right 
(e^ouaia), to eat for the sake of the Weak, then the con¬ 
sumption of idol-food which the Strong advocate as their 
right but which instead brings them into communion with 
demons (10:14-22) should be clearly rejected. Moreover, 
8:13 is also a transitional verse which connects 8:1-13 
with the next subsection of 9:1-27. It is in 9:1-27 where 
Paul elaborates on his positive example for imitation by 
demonstrating that he forsakes legitimate apostolic rights 
(e£oucrux) for the common advantage of the Weak. 
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Conclusions 

Past studies on Paul’s Corinthian discussion of idol-food 
have reached numerous, contradictory conclusions about the 
apostle’s instructions. It has been the position of this article 
that by examining the rhetorical situation, arrangement, and 
argumentation of 1 Corinthians 8:1-13, it is possible to see 
that Paul consistently rejects the consumption of sacrificial 
food in pagan temple precincts. Through the application of 
rhetorical-criticism, it was shown that Paul has used the pop¬ 
ular rhetorical convention of a partitio in order to present the 
position of the Corinthian Strong in the form of quotations 
which he then proceeds to refute with his own contrasting 
arguments. The recognition of Corinthian Strong quotations 
in 8:1-8 exonerates Paul from having generated inconsistent 
or incoherent instructions. Rather, Paul shows himself to be 
a powerful communicator, adeptly using the established rhe¬ 
torical conventions of his time analogous to those used by 
popular moralists of the Greco-Roman world. The apostle 
uses these established rhetorical conventions in order to 
make his case against the theologically sophisticated argu¬ 
ments of the Corinthian Strong which they use to argue for 
their freedom to eat sacrificial food. Thus, 1 Corinthians 8:1- 
13 is a subsection of Paul’s larger rhetorical unit addressing 
the consumption of sacrificial food (1 Cor 8:1-11:1) in which 
he attempts to persuade the Corinthians to cease intentional 
idol-food consumption at formal meals within pagan temple 
precincts. 
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The Temptation of Judas: 
Church and National Identities 

Panteleimon Kalaitzidis 


I would like first to express my deep gratitude to Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology for organizing 
this International Conference on Biblical Studies and for in¬ 
viting me to participate in this gathering in honor of Professor 
Savas Agourides. Let me state that I am not a biblical schol¬ 
ar. My work and publications have been in the area of sys¬ 
tematic theology. Nevertheless, I consider it a great privi¬ 
lege to participate in this symposium in honor of Professor 
Agourides whose theology has significantly influenced my 
thinking. In fact, just as Professor Agourides has connected 
biblical studies with other areas of theology, so also have I 
tried to assimilate biblical insights in my theological work. 
This is probably why I am here today among noted biblical 
scholars to speak on my topic, “The Temptation of Judas,” 
in relationship to the contemporary life and mission of the 
Church of Greece. 

In Christian theology and worship, as well as popular pi¬ 
ety and literature, the personality and act of Judas remain 
the archetype of guilt 1 and betrayal. Judas, “the son of per¬ 
dition,” 2 is the archetype of denial and apostasy. Anything 
related to this archetype must be shunned as being opposite 
to the attributes of the faithful Christian, who has decided 
according to the baptismal formula “to be joined to Christ.” 
In many cases the collective will, or illusion, to escape and 
be differentiated from the archetype of Judas, has been ex- 
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pressed by enactments and frenzied manifestations such 
as the burning of Judas’ effigy. 3 Such acts, apart from the 
fact that they undoubtedly contain the elements of popular 
anti-Semitism, interest us here from a different perspective. 
Despite the cries and the fantasy of being differentiated from 
the prototype of Judas, in fact, what is eventually shown in 
our spiritual life, or the lack of it, is that we are all poten¬ 
tially Judas to the degree that we adopt his criteria and pri¬ 
orities. It is tragic to realize that, whereas we passionately 
condemn and abhor Judas, nonetheless the way we perceive 
Christianity, as well as the role and mission of the Church to¬ 
day, discloses that we have unintentionally adopted mutatis 
mutandis Judas’ messianic religio-nationalistic views. What 
I am suggesting is that we import through the back door the 
otherwise condemned heresy of ethnophyletism in the life of 
the Church of Greece. 

The reason why I engage Judas in the study of the re¬ 
lationship between Church and nation, is that many of us. 
Orthodox Christians, baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, 
succumb, without knowing it or without wanting it, to the 
temptation of Judas. The temptation in question does not re¬ 
fer to the act of betrayal which has as its motive an alluring 
sum of money, but to the unconscious adoption of criteria 
and priorities that Judas incarnated in a characteristic and 
tragic way, and which led him to betray Jesus Christ. This 
latter clarification is absolutely essential to make clear the 
views that this paper upholds. 

The Betrayal of Judas and the 

Zealot Nationalistic Movement 

Indeed, Judas’ motivation to betray Christ appears to be 
not merely financial; thirty silver pieces, after all, did not rep¬ 
resent a significant amount of money. The Gospel accounts, 
the comments by the Holy Fathers, and the hymns of Holy 
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Week, all, of course, emphasize this element. 4 However, it 
is more likely that the thirty pieces of silver signify the out¬ 
come of a long internal process by which Judas doubted and 
rejected the messianic model his teacher adopted. The mone¬ 
tary sum was perhaps also the confirmation and guarantee of 
the agreement he had made with the religious authorities. As 
long as Judas followed Jesus, and took part in the commu¬ 
nity of his disciples, he was, according the Gospel of John, 
their treasurer. 5 He showed considerable ardor in avoiding 
any unnecessary, according to his opinion, waste of money, 
as in the case of Mary, Lazarus’ sister, who anointed Jesus 
with expensive ointment. 6 If we, therefore, wish to seek the 
deeper motive of Judas’ betrayal, we must not only settle 
on Judas’ uncontested stinginess; we must also examine his 
relation to the Zealot movement. 

Many interpreters and historians of the New Testament 
era agree that Judas kept a close relationship with this move¬ 
ment. More particularly, the main cause of his betrayal seems 
to be his bitter disappointment about his messianic dream, 
that is, that Jesus refused to identify his own mission with 
the overthrow of Roman tyranny and the fulfillment of the 
national restoration of Judaism in Palestine. 7 In Jesus’ time 
the Zealot movement expressed exactly the dreams of a na¬ 
tional and political independence of Judaism and the concur¬ 
rent radical rejection of Roman domination. 

This dispute, however, was based on the Jewish expecta¬ 
tion of a political Messiah on the one hand, and on a political 
theology of a theocratic character on the other. The Zealots 
supported the view that, as God is the only master and ruler 
of his people, any form of recognition of Caesar’s rule over 
Palestine, 8 such as paying taxes to Rome, was anathema. 
That is why they considered it their religious duty to pre¬ 
vent others from paying the appointed tax. They were also 
ready for revolt and war with Rome, if Rome persisted in the 
enslavement of the people of God, as Professor Agourides 
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writes in his History of the New Testament Times. 9 

According to Josephus, such a revolt took place in A.D. 6 
when Judas the Galilean, under the pretence of opposing the 
census by Quirinius, incited the people against the Roman 
authority. 10 The census was viewed as a sign of recognition 
of Roman domination and Caesar’s rule over God and his 
people. The revolt was eventually suppressed, Judas the 
Galilean murdered and his followers scattered." The sever¬ 
est revolts against Rome, with strong participation by the 
Zealots and other resistance groups, took place in A.D. 66- 
73 (the Jewish War) and again in A.D. 132-135 (the revolt of 
Bar Kochba). 12 

Examination of the details of the relations between the 
various resistance movements in Jesus’ time would lead us 
in directions leading away from the topic at hand, and ex¬ 
perts at present cannot give definite answers to the problem 
pertaining to the period of the two major revolts. However, 
we need to note that the Zealot revolutionary movement was 
connected to the Sicarii, who, during their armed struggle 
against the Romans, used a special knife called sicus in 
Latin. It was from this term that the word Sicarius, meaning 
sword-bearer or executioner, is derived. 13 Many interpreters 
and historians, following Cullmann’s thesis, believe that the 
surname Iskariotis is derived from the same root. 14 According 
to this position, the surname Iskariotis cannot refer to Judas’ 
place of origin, as held by both ancient and modem exegeti- 
cal traditions, because there is no evidence for such a loca¬ 
tion or settlement named Iskarioth or Karioth in Palestine. 
On the contrary, Iskariotis (as well as the variants Iskarioth, 
Skarioth, Skariotis ) seems to be a corruption of Sikariotis or 
Sicarios and seems to relate to the Zealotic activity of Jesus’ 
disciple. 15 Other disciples of Jesus may also have come from 
the movement of Zealots, too, such as “Simon, who was 
called the Zealot.” 16 That is why three terms have been pro¬ 
posed as references for the Judean resistance against Roman 
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rule: the Greek word CrjAcoTrjg, the Aramaic word “ kenana ” 
(with its Hellenized form Kananaios or Kananites) and the 
Latin word “ sicarius ". 17 

I do not propose to affirm the precise character or legiti¬ 
macy of these interpretations, because discussion among 
biblical scholars continues. I can, however, come to some 
preliminary conclusions: (a) that it is beyond doubt that 
some ex-Zealots participated in Jesus’ movement; (b) that 
among them was Judas Iskariotis, by evidence of either his 
surname or his conduct and mentality; and (c) that many of 
Jesus’ sayings and parables 18 were explicitly or implicitly of 
an anti-Zealot character and intended to convey the message 
that the ultimate initiative in bringing out the kingdom be¬ 
longed to God. According to Professor Karavidopoulos, 

.. .man can in no way force God to hasten the coming of his 
kingdom, neither through the faithful keeping of the Law, 
as the Pharisees believed, nor through raw violence against 
the Romans as the Zealots wished, nor through exact calcu¬ 
lations of the time that the current form of the world will be 
destroyed, as the apocalyptic writers figured. 19 

Jesus’ well-known answer to the trap question made by the 
Pharisees and the Herodians about paying the tax to Caesar 
or not, carries relevant implications: “Give to Caesar what 
is Caesar’s and to God what is God’s.” 20 Despite its clear 
anti-Zealot character, Jesus’ answer does not provide theo¬ 
logical cover for collaboration with the conqueror. Rather, it 
transfers the discussion to another level. It puts the faithful 
person’s obligations and relations with God and the world on 
a hierarchical scale. It indicates that man cannot force God 
to hasten the coming of his kingdom, which will not come 
through revolutionary violence. The initiative for the com¬ 
ing of this new world is up to God. As a consequence, the 
acknowledgement of Caesar’s authority and paying taxes to 
him restricts the principalities and authorities of this era into 
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a clearly prescribed framework and does not allow them to 
claim what does not belong to them. In other words, worldly 
powers cannot occupy the position and place that belong to 
God and demand the worship that is due to God alone. With 
his striking answer, Jesus, apart from escaping the trap that 
the religious leadership set up for him, seems to preclude the 
danger of a double idolatry: that of a secular state claiming 
for itself what belongs to God; and that of worship of the 
state in the place of God by identifying the state with God. 
This latter point concerns especially the Zealots and the sub¬ 
ject of this paper as well. 

The Religio-Nationalistic Messianism 
and Secular Eschatology of the Zealots 

Leaving some important issues aside, such as the rela¬ 
tions of Zealots with Pharisees, Essenes, and Maccabees, 21 
I will now examine another side of the Zealot movement. 
It is a dimension that appears to have greatly influenced 
Judas and that directly concerns our subject. I am speaking 
of the Zealots’ messianic expectations and Judas’ adoption 
of them. 22 

The Zealots expected a Messiah-King, invested with secu¬ 
lar power and authority, whose main mission was to violent¬ 
ly overthrow Roman domination and the complicit Judean 
oligarchy, and thus lead the Hebrew people to national resto¬ 
ration, social justice and fulfillment of its historical expecta¬ 
tions. 23 The messianic prototype was a Davidic Messiah with 
attributes of royalty and political power. The Zealots were 
inspired by a religio-nationalistic messianism, a worldly vi¬ 
sion of messianism, which looked to the reestablishment of 
David’s kingdom. The liberation from sin and the preaching 
of repentance in the coming of God’s kingdom 24 were not 
priorities for this kind of messianism. The priorities were 
national liberation and vindication of the sacred national 
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and religious tradition of Judaism. Even more, this worldly 
messianism identified the coming of God’s kingdom with 
Israel’s national restoration. The notion of a Messiah without 
secular power, a Messiah who preached repentance, love, 
and forgiveness of enemies, and a Messiah who inaugurated 
a kingdom different from the kingdoms of this world, was 
completely inconceivable. Zealotism and relevant theocratic 
nationalisms substitute authentic messianism (the founda¬ 
tion of eschatology) with a secular messianism of nation 
and race. In such cases, there is a shift in eschatological per¬ 
spective, from the creative tension between the historical 
and meta-historical to a suffocating worldly intra-historical 
framework of secular kingdom and national vindication. 

Judas appears to be influenced by these messianic views 
as an erstwhile follower of Zealotism. This worldly messian¬ 
ism can be traced to his decision to betray Jesus because of 
the latter’s refusal to assume the role of a secular king and na¬ 
tional liberator. Judas’ initial enthusiasm about his Teacher’s 
dynamic and impressive presence, which was accompanied 
by seemingly revolutionary preaching and miraculous heal¬ 
ing, was followed by disappointment about the image which 
Jesus presented at the end of his public ministry. Judas even¬ 
tually broke with Jesus because, instead of exploiting the 
prestige and popularity that healings and miracles had ac¬ 
corded to Jesus and moving on to overturn Roman domi¬ 
nance and Judaic oligarchy, Jesus not only refused to put his 
miraculous powers in the service of the national-religious 
messianic vision, but also preached a suffering Messiah, de¬ 
prived of any kind of secular power or authority, who was 
to be persecuted and rejected. He turned into a Messiah who 
came to forgive people’s sins and inaugurate a spiritual king¬ 
dom. He became a Messiah who not only showed lack of 
regard for the nation’s problems, but who also differentiated 
himself from the received tradition of the religious leader¬ 
ship, the depositories of the sacred national and religious 
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heritage. 

Judas not only succumbed eventually to the three tempta¬ 
tions that Jesus rejected in the wilderness (miracle, mystery, 
authority), but also hastened to “correct” Christ’s work. In 
Judas’ case, the desire to bring about the “correction” fo¬ 
mented a plan and prepared the path of betrayal. Judas be¬ 
trayed the Teacher for what he believed to be religious incon¬ 
sistency and the betrayal of the Judaic nation and messianic 
promise. He decided to intervene, therefore, and assumed 
the burden of defending the nation’s history and tradition, 
secretly aligning himself with the religious leadership, the 
authority which guarded the nation’s sacred tradition. Judas 
acted as a disappointed Zealot ideologist, seized by theocrat¬ 
ic nationalism and worldly messianism, which in his view 
were contradicted by Christ’s preaching and conduct. This 
is suggested by the whole course of events, the return of the 
thirty silver pieces, the regret (without true repentance) and 
finally Judas’ suicide, which point to ideological reasons 
rather than simple greed as his motivation. 

Analogies with the Present Ecclesiastical 
Situation in Greece 

The analogy with the present ecclesiastical realities in 
Greece seems obvious. In traditional Orthodox countries, 
the Chinch faces, if it has not already succumbed to, Judas’ 
temptation. I do not just refer to the known problem of ethno- 
phyletism and the illusion of identifying every “Orthodox” 
nation with the truth of the Orthodox faith. There are deeper 
and graver consequences: a) the distortion of the Church’s 
identity and self-consciousness; b) the constriction of the 
Church within an immanent historical perspective and the 
consequent loss of its eschatological identity; c) the restric¬ 
tion of its mission to fulfill the eternal destinies of nations; 
d) the transformation of the proclamation of God’s coming 
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kingdom into a proclamation of national salvation and pres¬ 
ervation of an imagined glorious ethno-religious past; and 
e) finally the substitution of the history of salvation and the 
history of divine economy with the history of national regen¬ 
eration. In what follows I will not attempt a comprehensive 
examination of the considerable problems presented by the 
relations between the Church and nations. What I will at¬ 
tempt is to draw some comparison with Judas’ and Jewish 
Zealotism’s views about nation and Messiah. In my remarks, 
I will confine myself mainly to the Greek ecclesiastical real¬ 
ity, which mutatis mutandis hold true also for the rest of the 
“Orthodox world,” without suggesting any form of negative 
exclusiveness. 

A hundred and eighty years after the 1821 Revolution 25 
and the beginning of the end of the “kenotic” period of the 
Church under Ottoman subjugation, during which, due to 
exceptional historical circumstances, the Church undertook 
to preserve the nation, the Church in Greece seems unable 
to escape the syndrome of identifying with the nation. It is 
unable to see its work and its general historical course as dis¬ 
tinct from the course of the nation. It also appears to remain 
unaware of the fact that this identification with the nation 
and national ideology has been imposed on the Church by 
the state, to serve the state’s own purposes, which gradu¬ 
ally have become the Church’s purpose, too. 26 Thus, in the 
official ecclesiastical discourse, Orthodoxy and Hellenism 
signify exactly the same thing (for example, as in the slo¬ 
gan “Greece means Orthodoxy!”). The limits of Church are 
confused with the limits of nation, while simultaneously the 
Greeks are considered to be the new chosen race of God. 
The words of Jesus “the hour has come that the Son of man 
should be glorified” 27 in his encounter with the Greeks are 
interpreted through the lenses of racial criteria and histori¬ 
cal anachronism. Indeed, as much as the Greek state seeks 
to adapt to international realities and takes politically con- 
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venient steps to divorce itself from the Church, the Church 
seeks to defend itself by appeals to the past and its contri¬ 
bution to the “struggles of the nation,” in order to guard its 
exclusive relationship and symbiosis with the ethnos. As the 
Greek state is gradually denationalized, as a result of the 
wider realignments due to globalization and multicultural- 
ism, the Church in Greece is more emphatically national¬ 
ized, because of a growing sense of insecurity that results 
from the loss of the special legal relationship to the state and 
the exclusive relationship with the nation. 28 

These phenomena unfortunately relate not only to a cri¬ 
sis of ecclesiastical policy, manifestations of anachronism, 
and religious fundamentalism. They also underline some¬ 
thing deeper: the inversion of priorities (Christ or the nation? 
God’s kingdom or the nation’s continuity?), the loss of the 
Church’s catholicity and universality, and the unconscious 
adoption of a worldly eschatology. The dominant ecclesias¬ 
tical message today does not portray the sense of loss or fail¬ 
ure that results from the intimate connection of Church and 
nation; on the contrary, the Church delights in appealing to 
this dimension, for example in books and publications about 
the clergy’s participation in the armed struggle of 1821, the 
Macedonian conflict, and the Asia Minor disaster. In the pro¬ 
cess the Church does not seem to realize the distance that 
separates these actions from Jesus’ behavior in similar cas¬ 
es and ignores the totally exceptional ( \cax' o lkovo|j uxv) 
character that the ecclesial conscience always attributed to 
the participation of the clergy in armed struggle. 

However, how far is such an ecclesiastical message and 
the consequent ecclesiastical practice from Judas’ tempta¬ 
tion and theocratic nationalism as presented above? Would 
it possibly be an exaggeration to claim that, what Jesus 
Christ denied (confinement within a narrow national frame, 
national exclusiveness, restriction into a worldly messian- 
ism), mutatis mutandis seems to be pursued by the official 
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Church today? Indeed, the temptations that Christ rejected in 
the wilderness appear acceptable to the institutional Church. 
There is a difference: instead of transforming stones into 
bread, the Church flirts with both: attempting to show that 
Macedonia is Greek, and organizing massive gatherings to 
demand the inclusion of religious denomination on identity 
cards. 29 At the same time, the Roman conquerors have been 
replaced successively by the Turks, Bulgarians, Germans, the 
European Union, the New World Order, the United States, 
NATO, etc. The nationalistic liberation that Christ denied to 
Judas and the Zealots, is, by analogy, the nationalistic lib¬ 
eration effected by Theodore Kolokotronis or Papaflessas 30 
in the Revolution of 1821. These efforts, which restrict the 
catholicity and space of Christian freedom, are accepted and 
proudly projected by our own Church, and are also invoked 
as a token of its fidelity to Orthodoxy (Hellenic Orthodoxy). 
What Judas did not find in the person of Jesus and his spiri¬ 
tual messianism is generously offered today by the Church, 
with its continuous preoccupation with worldly matters of 
foreign policy, the continuity of the Greek nation and Greek 
homogeneity, the demographic problem of incorporating im¬ 
migrants, identity cards, and the like. 

The logical and natural consequence of the above is to 
identify the religious and the ethnic dimensions. Thus, na¬ 
tional and Christian identity are considered as something uni¬ 
fied and indivisible, although in the end, of course, Christian 
identity is finally degraded to a component of national iden¬ 
tity. “Christian” identity, in this instance, does not refer to the 
participation in the eucharistic and eschatological commu¬ 
nity that the Church is, and to the subsequent moral, social 
and political consequences which derive from incorporation 
into this community. The dynamics of that kind of partici¬ 
pation remain boundless and beyond any a priori objective 
limits, especially limits imposed by nationalist attachments. 
“Christian” identity constrained by these limits thus refers to 
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an aggregate reality the boundaries of which are coextensive 
with those of the nation. The adjective “Christian” does not 
necessarily, therefore, introduce criteria and demands speci¬ 
fied and explained by the Church for personal, social, and 
communal life. Rather, it is merely connected to traditional 
cultural and historical references. Thus, the fight for the in¬ 
clusion of religious identification in identity cards ends up 
being a fight about national identity, marked by the spirit of 
fundamentalism. The co-identification of religious and na¬ 
tional identities has tragic consequences for both religious 
communities and contemporary nations. 31 

From the History of the Divine Economy 
to the History of the National Revival 

Undoubtedly, the Church’s national role and its engage¬ 
ment in matters of national identity indicate a lack of es¬ 
chatological perspective. 32 Eschatology, however, is not just 
the discourse about the last times or about the last chapter 
of Dogmatics, but also a perspective and reality related to 
the intrusion of the Eschaton into the present, the foretaste 
“from now” of the future age’s life, the active expectation of 
the coming kingdom. That is why we should remember the 
plethora of biblical references which, according to the plan 
of divine economy, announce the eschatological realization 
of the unity of all nations and their final conversion. This 
unity will allow the regeneration and prevalence of universal 
peace. 33 We also need to remember the fact that this unity is 
already present in the Church of Jesus Christ. The sin which 
had broken the initial unity of the human race is transcended. 
All manner of divisions and distinctions, concerning sexes, 
races, nations, and social classes are transcended according 
to the Pauline statement: “There is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcised nor uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave 
nor free, but Christ is all and in all.” 34 Furthermore, after 
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Pentecost and the coming of the Paraclete, the eschatologi¬ 
cal actualization of unity is presented by ecclesiastical hym- 
nology as a palpable reality, an overcoming of the division 
in languages and nations brought about by the arrogance of 
the Tower of Babel. The kontakion of the Feast of Pentecost 
proclaims: “Once, when He descended and confounded the 
tongues, the Most High divided the nations; and when He 
divided the tongues of fire. He called all men into unity; and 
with one accord, we glorify the All-holy Spirit. ” To be pre¬ 
cise, this unity is part of the plan of divine economy, where 
notions of exclusiveness, chosen people, and hereditary 
adoption are abolished, as excellently depicted in the pro¬ 
phetic book of Jonah as well as in Paul’s Epistle to Romans 
chapters 4 and 9-11. Professor N. Matsoukas asserts con¬ 
cerning these biblical texts that 

This exclusiveness, which is mainly the most serious symp¬ 
tom of the original sin, constitutes a danger for the era of 
the Paraclete’s Church. The corrosion of the body of the 
Church by the sin of exclusiveness, as an egocentric ral¬ 
lying point, is continuously and dangerously close... For 
the Apostle Paul, Israel’s degradation constitutes a painful 
fact of the history of the divine economy... Nothing can 
guarantee one’s place in the Church except persistence in 
the spirit of ecumenicity. 35 

However, the history of divine economy is connected 
with the divine manifestations in creation and history; the 
interventions of the preexistent and incarnated Logos; and 
the mission of the Holy Spirit. The ultimate goal is liberation 
from sin, and salvation through Christ in which all nations 
will participate together with Israel. 36 All the great events 
of sacred history move toward the same goal. Election and 
covenant, the Law and the promised land, the call of the 
Prophets, the sending of Jesus by the Father, the parables 
and the disclosure of the mysteries of the kingdom, the ful¬ 
fillment of Scripture and the necessity of suffering, the para- 
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dox of the cross and the glory of the resurrection, the coming 
of the Paraclete and the apostolic ministry - all proclaim the 
good news of God’s kingdom. It is a good news which in¬ 
cludes all the nations and which is realized in the person of 
Jesus, the Messiah and Son of God. 

In conventional ecclesiastical rhetoric, however, the 
events of the history of divine economy are not integrated in 
a vision transcending the consequences of sin and affirming 
unity beyond ethnicity. What is worse, they are symbolically 
connected and emotionally loaded with events and vicissi¬ 
tudes of our national destiny. Thus a significant shift occurs, 
a slide from the history of divine economy to the history of 
national revival, a move that is nothing other than the logi¬ 
cal conclusion of the temptation of Judas and the Zealots’ 
worldly messianism. Accordingly, we see that there is no 
great feast of the Church that is not somehow connected to 
some major national event and clothed with patriotic sym¬ 
bolism. The annunciation of the Mother of God is connected 
with the 1821 Greek Revolution (March 25 th ); 37 the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, with the resurrection of the Greek nation after 
four hundred years of slavery; the dormition of the Mother of 
God, with the celebration of the armed forces; the exaltation 
of the Holy Cross, with the anniversary of the Asia Minor 
Catastrophe of 1922; the feast of the Holy Protection (Ay (a 
Exertr)), with the anniversary of the resistance against the 
Italians and the Nazis; the feast of the Archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, with the celebration of the Air Force; the feast 
of St. Barbara, with the artillery; the feast of St. Artemios, 
with the celebration of the police forces, and so on. I stop 
here because the list seems endless. The most tragic thing 
about all this is that the Church not only cannot do anything 
to curb these developments (many of these “double feasts” 
were recently formally established), but it also seems to 
favor them, perhaps believing that in this way the Church 
comes to the center of public life and can therefore exercise 
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a more effective pastoral role. 

According to this logic, the sacred and venerable heri¬ 
tage of the faith of the Church, including the Divine Liturgy, 
sacred symbols, Church feasts of saints and martyrs, holy 
relics, and so forth, become at the same time sacred and 
venerable objects of the race. Thus the cross, emblematic 
of the crucified ethos of Christ and of his denial of self and 
every worldly security, is now used as both a religious and 
national symbol. The national martyrs are often confused 
with the Church’s neomartyrs. 38 The famous “double feasts” 
of Church and nation are concluded with a barrage of ap¬ 
plause, the singing of the national anthem, and long-winded 
patriotic sermons - in a parody of both Church and nation. 
The reason for this is that the ecclesial dimension of the feast 
is lost, because it does not define, but rather is defined by, 
the national. The official ecclesiastical rhetoric in Greece 
does not preach “Jesus Christ crucified,” 39 “a scandal to the 
Jews, folly to the Greeks,” 80 but rather a Christ useful to the 
prevailing ethno-religious ideology. Thus it follows that the 
ecclesiastical sermon often offers a lesson in triumphalistic 
patriotism, as pointed out by the late Metropolitan Dionysios 
Psarianos. Thus, the patriotic preaching resounds more with 
the priorities of Judas and the Zealots, not those of Jesus. 

Therefore, it was to be expected that the local Church 
would be transformed into national Church. One tragic result 
of multiracial, multicultural societies of Western Europe and 
America is the scandal of multiple Orthodox ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions (every nation must have its own Church), which 
is a nullification of Orthodox ecclesiology. Thus, the call for 
the salvation and sanctification of the world, as well as of the 
universe, is replaced by the sanctification and canonization of 
the nation. Simultaneously, the Church’s tradition is turned 
from a renewed reality alive in the Holy Spirit into a kind of 
ossified folklore museum, the guardian of the nation and its 
verities. In addition, the mingling of nation and Church and 
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the substitution of the history of divine economy with the 
history of national renaissance produced ideas and manifes¬ 
tos which were distinguished for their theological and politi¬ 
cal confusion, their naive style, and the metaphysical faith 
in the eternal value of Hellenism. Such a trope - typical of 
the climate of its era, but also of a tendency which still exists 
today in Greek Church and society - characterized the be¬ 
ginning of the twentieth century, as demonstrated by works 
published in Patras in which a “Creed of Hellenism” - an 
imitation of the Nicene Creed - appears, including elements 
that sink to the worship of the chthonic powers of the earth, 
and of race and blood. The Church in Greece has never, to 
my knowledge, clearly dissociated itself from such efforts: 

NATIONAL “CREED” 


I believe in one Greece, great and undivided, thrice-glori¬ 
fied and eternal, homeland of spirit, light and wisdom, of 
science, of all that is perfect; the creator of art, civilization 
and all progress. 

And in Hellenism, this race’s intellectual strength, bom of 
light and of Hellenic nature. 

And in the Hellenic life-giving spirit, proceeding from the 
Hellenic light, and through the light of civilization filling 
the world and illuminating humanity from earliest ages; 
and produced by the Hellenic earth, and teaching civiliza¬ 
tion in the midst of barbarism. 

And in the invincibility of this spirit’s power, unconquered, 
neither humiliated, nor lacking ever in the terrible national 
trials throughout the ages; rather ever living and radiant, 
shining forth from a single comer of the Fatherland, ever 
growing without change or diminishment. 
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In the new shining of the paternal spirit with the same ex¬ 
cellent wealth of wisdom, science, and art. 

And in our National Divine Religion, always maintaining 
intact our nationalism and language in all the terrible storms 
of our race, and unbreakably bonded with the existence and 
grandeur of the Nation. 

I expect the inevitable dominance of Hellenism, just as in 
the past so also in the present, against all enemies and all 
obstacles, and its secure final triumph against all adversar¬ 
ies. 

May the grandeur of old of our Fatherland and the invin¬ 
cible glory, power, and beauty of our Resurrected Nations 
endure unto all the ages. 


Amen! 41 


Towards a New Relation 
Between Church and Nation 

The word of God commands: “You shall have no other 
gods before me. You shall not make for yourself a carved 
image... You shall not bow down to them nor serve them.” 42 
Is not this command applicable in every way to the above 
“National Creed” which borrows the language of the creed 
of Orthodox dogmatics and not only introduces ethnophyle- 
tism, but also the paganization of people and nation? I won¬ 
der: does not the Old Testament commandment, “You shall 
not take the name of the Lord your God in vain,” 43 militate 
against the illicit confusion of God with the nation? Could 
it not be a warning to us about the disastrous consequences 
of theocratic nationalism, which was tragically embodied 
by Judas and the Zealots, and which continues to survive 
today under a Christian cloak? 44 If we change the persons 
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and names, the geographic and chronological coordinates, 
then Judas’ temptation and denial certainly concerns all of us 
too, who identify national freedom with Christian freedom, 
Greece with Orthodoxy, nation with Church, national iden¬ 
tity with Christian identity. However, as Bishop of Diokleia 
Kallistos Ware characteristically points out: 

By respecting national identity, we must not forget that the 
Church, in its deeper essence, is One and Catholic. The ba¬ 
sic element in the structure of Church on earth is not the na¬ 
tion, but the local ecclesial assembly, the gathering around 
the bishop every Sunday for the performance of the divine 
Eucharist. And this eucharistic gathering has to unite all 
Christians in a given place, independent of their national 
origin. According to the holy canons, the bishop has the 
responsibility not of a national group, but of a specific area. 
The Church as a eucharistic community is not organized 
on a national basis, but on a local basis. As a result, the na¬ 
tional dimension must serve the Church, not enslave it. 46 

The aim, therefore, is to define the correct hierarchy of 
criteria and priorities in the relationship between the ecclesi¬ 
astical and national dimensions, as well as the clear marking 
of their respective boundaries and their interrelationships. 
Neither should the nation be identified with the Church, 
nor the Church with the nation. However, as long as his¬ 
tory exists, nations will exist too. The notions of nation and 
Church involve a dialectic relationship, since they entail an 
irreconcilable and counterbalancing dynamic. The nation 
originated from the breakdown and fragmentation of human 
unity, while the Church prepares and actualizes eschatologi- 
cally the path to unity. The nation separates those who were 
initially united, while the Church unites those which were 
previously separated. Of course, it is not easy to deny the 
positive elements of the symbiosis of Church and people. 
Nor can one underestimate the fact that we are dealing with 
a people’s Church, implying significant historical and social 
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commitments. However much the thirst of peoples for free¬ 
dom and justice may be legitimate, it is equally necessary 
for the Church to take care so as not to be transformed into a 
temporal movement of liberation facing a deadline. 

In the end, as regards the subject of nation, the issue is 
whether the course of the official Church in Greece, and 
perhaps the Church in other Orthodox countries, bears ele¬ 
ments of historical sin in the sense of missing the mark and 
failure to adequately conform to its salvific mandate. Is it 
perhaps possible that the continuous self-involvement of the 
Church with the issues of the nation betrays a loss of the 
eschatological identity of the Church and a turn to inner- 
worldly and historically contingent matters? Does the en¬ 
tanglement of ecclesiastical discourse in the structures and 
forms of this age perhaps constitute an acceptance of Judas’ 
and the Zealots’ claims for and expectations of an ethno-re¬ 
ligious messianism? The problem arose at the moment the 
Church was established within the world and began to seek 
justification for its mission by resorting to the historical past. 
In this way the Church, overemphasizing the “already” and 
forgetting the “not yet” of its nature and mission, becomes 
passionate about realities such as nation and race which are 
destined to be superseded and die in the eschatological end. 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia’s 
Commentary on Psalm 44 (LXX): 
A Study of Exegesis and Christology 1 

Harry S. Pappas 


Introduction 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (ca. 350-428) was the most out¬ 
standing biblical exegete of the ancient Christian school of 
Antioch in Syria. A prolific author, he composed commen¬ 
taries on nearly every book of the Bible, a number of dog¬ 
matic and controversial treatises, catechetical homilies, vari¬ 
ous works on the Christian life, and many letters. 2 Tragically, 
his posthumous condemnation at the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council in Constantinople in 553, for certain deficiencies in 
his Christology and association with the heretical patriarch 
Nestorius, his pupil, led to the disappearance of most of this 
vast literary output. Nonetheless, if his close friend and as¬ 
sociate John became known in the tradition of the Church 
as the “golden-mouth” preacher ( Chrysostomos ), Theodore 
became known in the Syrian Christian tradition as “the inter¬ 
preter” of Scripture (Mephashqana)? 

Theodore received his formative Christian exegetical and 
theological training under Diodore of Tarsus, a bishop of 
great erudition and ascetical endeavor who set the tone for 
the entire Antiochene tradition. This tradition emphasized 
the plain, narrative meaning of the biblical text over against 
the allegorical interpretation of the school in Alexandria, 
Egypt. At the same time, while deliberately rejecting the 
unbridled excesses of allegory, the Antiochenes developed 
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their own distinctive approach to a spiritual understanding 
of Scripture. 4 However, no one was more fervent in the ap¬ 
plication of a sober, historical approach to Scripture than 
Theodore. 

In fact, it is in his first exegetical work, a commentary on 
the Book of Psalms, that Theodore rigorously applied the 
principles he learned under Diodore. Although the commen¬ 
tary was essentially lost for centuries, Robert Devreesse, a 
French scholar, prepared a text-critical edition of the first 
eighty psalms in 1939. 5 

Theodore’s exegesis of Psalm 44 is of great importance. 
Psalm 44 was one of the most crucial Old Testament texts 
that ancient Christians - both orthodox and heretical - inter¬ 
preted during the great Trinitarian and christological debates 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. Theodore’s understanding 
provides a remarkable entry point into his exegetical as¬ 
sumptions and methods, along with his Christology. 

Theodore’s Commentary on Psalm 44 

Theodore of Mopsuestia’s commentary on Psalm 44 is 
extensive. 6 As with his commentary on other psalms, he be¬ 
gins with a foreword that introduces the reader to the psalm’s 
content, historical situation, and other information that he 
deems necessary. Theodore then moves to the exegesis of 
the psalm itself by providing commentary on each succes¬ 
sive verse or portion thereof. 

Psalm 44 is one of only four psalms acknowledged by 
Theodore to be directly prophetic of Christ at the plain narra¬ 
tive level of the Bible, as distinguished from a more spiritual 
reading (the others are Psalms 2, 8, and 110). To those fa¬ 
miliar with contemporary biblical scholarship and its strong 
historical and literary focus, his tendency to deny that the 
Psalms predict Christ is not a surprise. However, set within 
the context of the history of exegesis, Theodore’s extremely 
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conservative interpretation of the Psalms runs so entirely 
against the grain of early Christian (and Jewish) exegesis 
that it can be characterized as nothing less than shocking, 
all the more so when we consider the abundant use of the 
Psalms in the New Testament itself. No other early Christian 
exegete and theologian even come close to Theodore in this 
regard, except Diodore of Tarsus, his teacher and mentor. 

In a very concise manner in the introduction of the text 
(v. 2) Theodore lays out both the positive and negative poles 
of his exegesis. Psalm 44 is a precise and compelling proph¬ 
ecy of Christ and the church, and has nothing to do with 
Solomon and his wife. 

In verse 2, it is actually the occurrence of xco (3acnAeI 
that commands Theodore’s attention and elicits lengthy dis¬ 
cussion on the true meaning of the Psalm. Why so much anx¬ 
iety over the real identity of the king? No doubt, his specific 
concern is to deny an interpretation that would understand 
verse 2 as God speaking to David, who would then presum¬ 
ably be the king. 7 However, Theodore also wants to refute 
some Christians who “cooperate greatly with the Jews in 
[their] evil conspiracy”* by referring different verses to dif¬ 
ferent TiQOOCona. Although Theodore is not explicit about, 
this Christian interpretation, research into the history of the 
exegesis of Psalm 44 shows that verse 2 was commonly un¬ 
derstood as God the Father addressing God the (pre-incar- 
nate) Word, while other verses were applied to the Word and 
spoken by David. 9 In this manner, the psalm came to be in¬ 
terpreted as a prophecy of the eternal generation of the Son. 
Nonetheless, Theodore is deliberately opposed to this inter¬ 
pretation on exegetical grounds, not theological ones. Such 
an interpretation, even if long established, introduces some¬ 
thing foreign to the true meaning of the text: “the change 
of person” (xf)v evaAAayfjv tou npocrdmou). This, in 
turn, feeds into the same error the Jews made by interpret¬ 
ing the psalm in references to David or Solomon. Therefore, 
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Theodore is confronted with divergent interpretations pres¬ 
ent both inside and outside his own community of faith, and 
in order to combat them, he marshals his most important ex- 
egetical arguments. 

In the preface, then, Theodore alerts the reader to two ba¬ 
sic points. First, the psalm is unusual because it is a prophe¬ 
cy of Christ and the church. Second, and negatively, he must 
reject the Jewish interpretation that construes the psalm as 
referring to Solomon’s marriage, both because of its con¬ 
tent and because the Jewish interpretation depends upon 
the methodological error of assuming an evaAAayf) toO 
7iQocramou. 

Although Psalm 44 contains no clear divisions, we can 
distinguish verses 3-10, which concern Christ, and verses 
11-17, which concern the church. 

It is especially in vv. 7-8 that Theodore shifts his focus to 
other Christian interpretations and argues that the passage 
cannot be reconciled with God the Father, due to verse 8b: 
“Therefore, God, your God, anointed you.” 10 These verses 
are appropriate only in terms of the incarnate Christ, 

...concerning whom he [David] marvelously distin¬ 
guished the natures [tag (puaeig/naturas] for us and 
exhibited the unity of person [xou 7iQoad)7xou xf)V 
evaxnv /personae unitatem ]. On the one hand, he 
distinguished the natures by giving forth expressive 
words for the difference of concepts [vorjjudTcov] 

- for very different from “Your throne, O God, is for¬ 
ever,” [v. 7a] is “Therefore, God, your God, anointed 
you” [v. 8b] - and, on the other hand, he exhibited the 
unity [tt)v be evcooiv/unitatem vero ] by saying these 
things about one person [7ieQi kvoq, ngoocbnov/in 
unitatem personae]. 11 

This passage contains not only characteristic christologi- 
cal language for Theodore, but it is also highly expressive 
of his exegetical method. Theodore’s Christology has been 
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much debated, 12 and here we receive a glimpse of how he 
works within the parameters of Nicene orthodoxy. Important 
for our consideration at present, though, is the fact that his 
theology is so closely wedded to his exegesis. While verse 
7a, “Your throne, O God...,” is clearly directed to Christ’s 
divinity, and verse 8b, “Therefore God.. .anointed you,” con¬ 
cerns his humanity, in the psalm David is speaking of Christ. 
That he speaks of one person instead of two is self-evident 
for Theodore; no attempt is made to explain the unity any 
further than by simply interpreting the individual component 
parts of the passage and showing their interrelationship. 

At one point, Theodore summarizes his position as fol¬ 
lows: 

In any case, if anywhere what seems to them a change 
of person [evaAAayf] too ttqcktcottou] is found, it 
appears to be in this fashion: the prophet, when explain¬ 
ing matters that concern others, inserts these matters 
concerning the very people about whom he is speaking 
on the basis of the sequence of what is said [ek xrj c, 
xcov AfiyofiEvcov aKoAouGuxq] as though they were 
God’s words [xa...co<; ek too ©eou EiQr|ma£va]. 
But these words are in sequence [aKoAouGa ovxa] 
with all the rest that is said concerning those of whom 
he makes the utioGectiv of the Psalm. And when he 
does this in order to speak of something that has been 
or will be done, it is on the basis of its own proper 
and close relationship to the subject matter [and xou 
7iQay|aaxoq] that he fashions the speech which he at¬ 
tributes to the one doing it. 13 

Three significant exegetical terms occur here that are crit¬ 
ical for understanding Theodore’s exegesis: aicoAouGia, 
Tipoaconov, and vn6Qeois;. u Although it is rare for them 
to be found together, all three occur throughout Theodore’s 
Commentary on the Psalms. 

In this work it is evident, first, that Theodore is almost en- 
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tirely concerned with the utxoqux of the biblical text rather 
than its 0eo)Qux. 15 By lcttoqux I mean the narrative meaning 
of the text, not its literal or historical meaning. On the other 
hand, Oecoqux refers to the spiritual meaning of Scripture in 
Antiochene theological circles. 16 Thus, the Icpcoqux of any 
given text may also provide the ©ecoQia, since the narra¬ 
tive meaning on occasion can and does supply the spiritual 
sense. At the same time, in many instances this not the case. 17 
Theodore’s concentration on the iatOQia accounts for the 
striking absence of typology, which he employs elsewhere, 
and the result that an entire dimension of his exegesis is, for 
the most part, missing in the Commentary on the Psalms. 1 * 
This provides a cogent reason for his lack of interest in 
the fulfillment of psalm passages in the New Testament, 
a point clearly overlooked by Devreesse (and others). He 
merely described Theodore as less “trenchant” in his later 
Commentary on the Minor Prophets, in which references to 
the New Testament are more abundant. 19 

Secondly, Theodore’s exegetical approach to this iaxooia 
is best examined by analyzing the three key words that have 
been identified - axoAouOia,, 7tq6ctco7Tov, and wr60ecru;. 
Even in the secondary literature dedicated to exploring 
Theodore’s exegesis, there is a definite lack of attention to 
the importance and meaning of these terms and their inter¬ 
relationship. This is particularly the case with aKoAouOia 
and UTTO0£aig. As for 7TQOcramov, scholars have been far 
more concerned with its theological rather than its exegeti¬ 
cal use. 

Thirdly, what will emerge is Theodore’s own pervasive 
concern to arrive at a unified understanding of each psalm, 
extending all the way to David’s total enterprise as the Old 
Testament prophet par excellence. While all elements of his 
exegesis of the Psalms exhibit this concern, it is especially 
his use of aKoAou0ia, TtQoaamov, and U7t60£<ji<;, both 
individually and in concert with each other, that clearly es- 
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tablishes this trait. Hence, it will be strikingly evident that 
Theodore’s approach cuts against the grain of the common 
Jewish and Christian tendency in antiquity to treat verses in 
isolation from their scriptural context. 

AKoAouOta 

Overwhelmingly, aKoAou0ia refers to the continuity 
or sequence of the biblical narrative. This is demonstrated 
throughout the Commentary as Theodore carefully attends to 
the literary connection within a single verse, between verses, 
and extending to an entire psalm. He even notes narrative 
progression from one metaphor or idea to another. 

On the other hand, dtcoAou 0ia does not merely refer 
to the “bare” text as it stands, but to its logical order and 
interpreted meaning. Theodore consistently analyses words 
or phrases, parts of speech, punctuation, syntax, and textual 
variants. 20 He can even rearrange the narrative sequence so 
that it makes sense. 

At the most basic level, ockoAouOux simply refers to un¬ 
packing the logic of the Bible. This logic is equated neither 
with the prima facie order of the narrative nor with its mean¬ 
ing, 21 but is always related to both. In reality, aKoAouOux 
stands midway between the text of Scripture and its interpre¬ 
tation, functioning as a transition from one to the other. 

Finally, I note that aKoAou0ia significantly aids 
Theodore in establishing and maintaining a constant thread 
of interpretation or train of thought. 22 Not only is continuity 
discerned in the biblical text, but Theodore’s own exegesis 
itself forms an ongoing context and is not divided into indi¬ 
vidual sections. 23 This underscores the fact mentioned earlier 
that in the Commentary on the Psalms, Theodore is in reality 
concerned with the unity of the laxoQia of the biblical text. 
Since the Lcttoqux does not, in absolute terms, equal the let¬ 
ter of Scripture, neither does the aKoAou0ia. Uncovering 
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the axoAouOia is an important step in moving toward a 
unified perspective of each psalm. 

Other ancient Christian fathers and writers shared, at least 
to some degree, Theodore’s attention to the aKoAouOux 24 
of the biblical text: for example, Athanasius the Great, 25 
Diodore of Tarsus, 26 Gregory of Nyssa, 27 John Chrysostom, 28 
and Theodoret of Cyrrhus. 29 It was Rudolf Bultmann who 
first suggested that Theodore’s own contribution was to ele¬ 
vate <xkoAou0ux by employing it in far higher measure than 
was customary. 30 Such an opinion holds up well in light of 
what we know based upon extant patristic literature. 

IlQoaamov 

Since the period of his literary activity follows the first 
two ecumenical councils and he explicitly identifies himself 
with Orthodoxy, Theodore naturally employs 7iQocramov in 
his teaching about the Trinity and Christ. In particular, his 
vigorous attempts to adequately convey the unity of Christ 
involved this term, although its precise meaning for him has 
been much debated in this century. 31 However, as stated ear¬ 
lier, for our purposes it is the exegetical use of npoaomov 
in Theodore’s Commentary on the Psalms that is significant. 
Indeed, we might even go so far as to ask whether he only uses 
7iQocja>7iov as an exegetical term. Closely associated with 
this question is the key phrase, evaAAayf] too nooaconov. 

It may initially be observed that Theodore does in fact 
employ the term nqooconov in his opening comments on 
each psalm. Virtually every preserved or reconstructed intro¬ 
duction contains at least one instance of its use. On the other 
hand, in the body of Theodore’s actual exegesis, ngoaconov 
is infrequent. 

It is clear from the Commentary on the Psalms itself and 
has been noted by Devreesse and others that, according to 
Theodore, David is the sole speaker in all the Psalms. This 
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view was assumed in general by all theological circles in 
ancient Christianity and Judaism. What is important for 
Theodore, however, is that David, while under the inspira¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit, may assume the role of someone else 
and speak on his behalf: “sive in sua sive in aliorum per¬ 
sona'' 31 Those for whom David speaks are either individuals 
(divine or human) or groups of people”: 

Individuals: 

David (i.e., himself) 

Solomon 

Hezekiah 

Jeremiah 

Onias III 

God the Father 

Christ or the Assumed Man 

Groups: 

Two tribes of Judah 
Babylonian exiles 
Righteous remnant in Babylon 
Maccabees 

With the foregoing in mind, we can now turn to the is¬ 
sue of evaAAayf) tou ngoawnov with the hope of both 
illuminating Theodore’s exegesis and addressing a central 
argument of his interpretation of Psalm 44. 

While there are a few other occurrences of this term, 
Theodore’s commentary on Psalm 44 is the best locus for 
his view on the issue of evaAAayi) tou ngoaconov. As 
we observed earlier, the identity of the ngdcrconov is cru¬ 
cial. Who is speaking in the psalm? Who is spoken about 
(the king and queen)? Can these persona ever vary? On this 
issue more than any other, Theodore’s views are shaped in 
response to interpretations in Judaism and Christianity that 
are at variance with his own. 
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Evidently, there was no shortage of traditional interpreta¬ 
tions. Those in Judaism would have included the following: 

(1) in v. 2: “I, David, speak good words to king Solomon,” 
reflected in Theodore’s opening comments in the preface: 
eig yap tov LoAopcovta Kal ttjv toutou yuvalKa 
(3ouAovTm eiQfjaOai tov iJtfxApov. 34 

(2) “I, God, speak good words to king David,” reflected in 
Theodore’s comments on verse 2b: Ou yap, ax; d>f|0r)crav, 
ixeqov eon TLQooconov to - Aeya) eyto xa epya pou 
T<p paaiAei, cog too @eou AeyovTog nepi too Aaoi6 
6ti aoTcp peAAei Aeyeiv Ta epya. 35 

The lack of a single interpretation accurately reflects 
the fluidity within rabbinic Judaism. In early Christianity, 
as noted above, a prevailing interpretation maintained that 
Psalm 44 was spoken by God the Father concerning the eter¬ 
nal generation of the Word (Aoyog) and could be expressed 
as follows: “I, God the Father, speak forth [i.e., generate] 
God the Word as king.” The evidence shows that this ex¬ 
egesis appears at least as early as Cyprian of Carthage (d. 
25 8). 36 Then, during the theological controversies of the 
fourth century, Athanasius developed and elevated this ap¬ 
proach in the church’s struggle against Arianism. For him, 
verse 2 is spoken by God the Father to God the Son, 37 teach¬ 
es that the Word is from God himself, 38 and shows that the 
Son has been begotten eternally and has an origin different 
from creatures. 39 Further, in commenting on verses 7 and 8, 
Athanasius elaborates his theological understanding of the 
person and work of the Incarnate Word by stating that, “his 
nature is unalterable,” 40 that “both his divinity and kingdom 
(verse 7) as well as his descent to us (verse 8) are revealed,” 41 
and that “he was anointed not as a reward for virtue but be¬ 
cause he condescended to us in the flesh that he assumed by 
the Holy Spirit for the salvation of the human race.” 42 In the 
west, this approach was adopted by Ambrose of Milan. 43 
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At the same time, Origen’s interpretation of Psalm 44 is 
intriguing. 44 After agreeing at first with the traditional view 
that verse 2 is spoken by God the Father to the pre-incar- 
nate Word, he then abruptly reverses himself. It is really 
David who speaks, as verse 3 [“therefore God has blessed 
(you) forever”] shows. However, while the first half of the 
psalm is from the person of David, the second half is spo¬ 
ken from the person of God the Father. He elaborates, “It 
is not difficult, however, to show that changes of persons 
occur frequently in the Psalms so that these words [in verse 
11], ‘Hear, O daughter...,’ might be in this passage from the 
Father, though the Psalm as a whole is not.” Such interpreta¬ 
tions seem to lie behind Theodore’s struggle with the issue 
of TtQoaomov in Psalm 44. While laying out his own thesis 
that the Tipocramov involves David addressing the incar¬ 
nate Christ, he attacks these traditional views as fraudulent 
(KaKOxexvia). 45 At the heart of his argument is the charge 
that in his eyes they introduce the same fundamental, meth¬ 
odological error: an evaAAayf) xou nqoocjnov. And the 
result is the same in each case: the unity of the psalm is not 
only threatened but destroyed. His reasoning is worth recall¬ 
ing: 

What seems to be a change of person - and is one in their 
view - is found when it happens that the prophet speaks 
about others. And the change of person, as they understand 
it, so that we may posit it in this way, never appears in this 
fashion in the psalms, as though now the prophet were 
speaking to God and again God were answering the proph¬ 
et. But when he makes a speech about things - explaining 
conduct or prophesying the future - he always inserts, from 
the sequence of what is said, the things said by God harmo¬ 
niously with those about which he is speaking. 4 * 

This shows that, in Theodore’s eyes, the Psalms can only 
contain a report of dialogue, never an actual dialogue as such. 
This is his way of dealing with different voices that are pres- 
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ent in the biblical text. Always these are integrated within 
the unified perspective of the role (nqooGmov) that David 
adopts and the single person (rcQOcramov) about whom he 
speaks. “The apparent change introduced by the prophet 
ought to have some kind of harmony with the sequence of 
what is being said.” 47 Any true evaAAayr] xou ngootimov 
would destroy the literary unity of the psalm, since both 
David’s role and the subject whom he addresses (or speaks 
for) are compromised. The different voices heard in Psalm 
44 reflect not an actual dialogue but rather dialogue inte¬ 
grated into a unified literary perspective. 48 Accordingly, the 
ccKoAouGia of the passage points toward the ngdoomov, 
which represents the formal principle of unity in the psalm 
and which expresses itself as the role and situation David 
has adopted. 

Yet, Theodore is clearly not alone in rejecting what must 
have been considered in his day the dominant interpretation 
of Psalm 44 among Christians. Consider Basil the Great 
who, in a homily, does not hesitate to confront the issue of 
dialogue as a type of evaAAayf) xou nQocrdmou. He has 
this to say about verse 2a: 

.. .Already some have thought that these words are spoken 
from the person [eic ngoownov] of the Father concerning 
the Word who was in the beginning with him, whom, they 
say, he [the Father] brought forth as though from his heart 
and bowels: and from a good heart came forth a good word. 
However, it seems to me that these words are spoken by the 
prophetic person. For what follows in the text no longer in 
a similar way accords, for us, with the interpretation about 
the Father. The Father would not have said about his tongue 
that “My tongue is the pen of a keen scribe; you are more 
beautiful than the sons of men.” For it has exceeding beauty 
that cannot be compared with that of human beings. And 
further he says, “Therefore God, your God, has anointed 
you with the oil of gladness.” For he did not say, “I, God, 
anointed you,” but “He anointed you” so that it is shown 
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from this that the person who is speaking is someone else. 

Accordingly, who else could this be than the prophet [i.e., 

David] who possesses the energy of the Holy Spirit? 49 

This is indeed a remarkable statement, and it is embed¬ 
ded in a marvelous homily. However, what is striking above 
all is the basis upon which Basil, like Theodore, rejects 
the prevailing norm. He is not at all opposed on theologi¬ 
cal grounds. Indeed, both men would have agreed whole¬ 
heartedly with the doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Aoyog. Basil objects on the basis of exegesis. The narra¬ 
tive sequence and unity of the psalm is explicitly preserved 
only by understanding that it is entirely spoken by David in 
a manner directly prophetic of Christ. 

'TtxoOectk; 

Like ngooconov, vnoQeou; occurs throughout the 
Commentary on the Psalms, although primarily in the intro¬ 
ductory comments to each psalm. 

I would agree that for Theodore of Mopsuestia, imo0 eerie; 
essentially designates the subject matter or topic 50 of a bibli¬ 
cal passage whose limits are determined by exegesis. Lampe 
lists a number of early patristic authors from various ex- 
egetical “schools” who employed U7io0ecric; in this sense: 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Didymus the Blind, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and Theodoret of Cyrrhus. 51 Further, this subject 
matter is connected, though not identified, with a particular 
historical context that is integral to the ngooconov David 
has adopted. 

Therefore, it is instructive to list the categories of 
vnoQeoic; that Theodore identifies in the Psalter together 
with the specific psalms that correspond to each: 52 

(1) Moral: teaching/correcting the behavior of individu¬ 
als, the Hebrew nation, or all people; Psalms 1, 11, 36, 48, 
49,77; 
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(2) Dogmatic: teaching the order of creation and divine 
providence over human affairs; Psalms 4 and 18; 

(3) Historical: prophesying the present or future: 

(a) Present: David’s own life - Psalms 3, 6-7,9-10, 
12, 15-17,21, 35,37-38, 63, 67, 69,139; 

(b) Future: 

(i) Solomon - Psalm 71; 

(ii) Ahaz - Psalm 44; 

(iii) Era of Hezekiah - Psalms 13-14,28-29, 

31-33,40,47,51-53, 74-75; 

(iv) Jeremiah - Psalm 34; 

(v) Babylonian Deportation, Captivity, and 
Return - Psalms 5,22-23,25, 30,39,41-42, 

50, 60, 62,64-66, 70, 72, 76, 80,118, MO- 

142, 144-147; 

(vi) Maccabean era - Psalms 43, 46, 54-59, 

61,68, 73,78-79,143; 

(vii) Christ - Psalms 2, 8,44 [and 110]. 53 

While Theodore certainly uses the term U7r60£cri<; to des¬ 
ignate the subject matter or topic of a psalm, he appears to 
limit its use to the historical genre and to disassociate it from 
the moral or doctrinal ones. f Y7i60£cxL<; is closely connected 
to the historical situation in which the 7 Tq6ct(a> 7TOV is found 
and so correlates with the ngoacona David has adopted. 

In addition, O7t60£cng refers to the material unity of each 
psalm. It is clear that Theodore did not consider all books 
of Holy Scripture to be a single literary unit. 54 For example, 
the writings of the prophets are not, as a whole, a unit; only 
individual revelations are. 55 Yet Theodore does assume the 
literary unity of every psalm and New Testament epistle. In 
addition, on the basis of comparison with Hellenistic Greek 
literature, Schaublin contends that Theodore uses U7io0£cru; 
in a pronounced literary-critical sense. 56 Therefore, as much 
as scholars have noticed the connection of u7io0£cti<; with 
the purpose and subject matter of a psalm, above all it desig- 
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nates the .topical unity of the biblical narrative that is always 
related to history but is nevertheless distinct from it. 

In summary, for Theodore the task of interpretation in¬ 
volves the following key elements: 

• identifying the nqdoconov, the role assumed by David 
(who); 

• identifying the U7io0£cri<;, the topic addressed by the 
speaker (what); and, 

• defining the cocoAouOux, the logic that connects 
uqooxotcov and imoQeaic; (how). 

These lead to the correct meaning of the biblical text at 
the level of uttoqux. With this, we can now move on to un¬ 
derstand Theodore’s teaching of Christ within its most ap¬ 
propriate context: Christological interpretation of the bibli¬ 
cal narrative. 


Christology 

The secondary literature on Theodore’s Christology re¬ 
veals a wide range of perspectives. 57 Earlier analyses often 
used defective textual bases, although later ones could over¬ 
look important correctives previously published. An entire 
gamut of methodologies is represented, either separately or 
in combination: philosophical and dogmatic, 5 * historical, 59 
linguistic, 60 anthropological, 61 liturgical, 62 biblical and ex- 
egetical. 63 Moreover, it is evident that even when using the 
very same data, scholars can reach conclusions that are dia¬ 
metrically opposed. In the end, this may say more about our 
own predilections, training, or biases than about Theodore’s 
doctrine itself. 

At the same time, I wish to make the following points. 
First, in general, modem assessments have tended to judge 
Theodore’s Christology by the anachronistic standard of 
Chalcedon (thirty years after his death). This has happened 
either explicitly, by questioning Theodore’s orthodoxy, or 
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implicitly, by focusing on the incarnation of Christ as a time¬ 
less philosophical puzzle that can only be solved by some 
form of Christology based on two natures. Has Chalcedon 
itself obscured the fact that, at the very least, some earlier 
Christologies, including Theodore’s, strove to maintain a 
narrative context for the Incarnation? 

Second, as perhaps most thoroughly exemplified by 
Sullivan’s exhaustive analysis, most scholars have ap¬ 
proached Theodore’s Christology from a philosophical per¬ 
spective. 64 This applies both to form (language) and content 
(meaning). 

Third, no matter which methodology or primary sources 
were used, no consensus has emerged at all. Balanced schol¬ 
ars can be found on all sides of the debate. Contributing to 
this deadlock is the tragic fact that most of Theodore’s vast 
literary output perished long ago, with precious little recov¬ 
ered in our own age. 

Fourth, although the exegetical nature of Theodore’s 
Christology is recognized at times, it seldom focuses on the 
narrative character of his doctrine. That Theodore is consid¬ 
ered the greatest biblical scholar of the School of Antioch 
and one of the greatest in the ancient church as a whole is 
questioned by no one. However, this does not necessarily 
lead to an appraisal of the consequences of exegesis on doc¬ 
trinal teaching. 

Although restricted to the Commentary on the Psalms , 
my contention is that Theodore’s biblical exegesis is pro¬ 
foundly centered on narrative with an astonishing absence 
of the philosophical terminology so characteristic of his 
age. The proper exegetical understanding of aKoAou0ux, 
7tq6(7(x)7tov, and wi60ecnq will point toward a fresh way 
of looking at Theodore’s Christology within the context of 
his interpretive methods and assumptions. What will emerge 
is the fact that Theodore’s narrative exegetical methodol¬ 
ogy yields a narrative Christology. Since Theodore sees the 
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unity of the historical psalms in the one rcpocrconov and 
the one U7io0eaig of Scripture, this suggests a correlation 
with a Christology that sees the unity of Christ in the same 
TCQOOConov and vnoQeoic, that appear in the biblical story. 
Uncovering the aKoAouGia points to a unified understand¬ 
ing of not just the text but also of the Son of God incarnate. 

Theodore’s christological interpretation of Psalm 44 
emerges in his commentary on the first half of the psalm, 
above all verses 2, and 7-9. 

As noted earlier, many church fathers understood the 
king to be the pre-incamate Word of God. For them, verse 2 
describes the eternal generation of the Son from the Father. 
However, for Theodore the aKoAou0ia, nqooconov, and 
U7io0£c7ic; of Psalm 44 do not admit such a meaning. Rather, 
they point to the incarnate Christ in history. Any dialogue 
involving God as speaker destroys the text by introducing 
an evaAAayf) too npocrdmou which, like a foreign sub¬ 
stance within the human body, threatens the integrity of the 
biblical text and corrupts the sequence of biblical events 
(aKoAou0ia twv repay |iaxa)v). Indeed, for Theodore, 
this evaAAayf) too npoerdmou, whether introduced by 
Jews or Christians, is tantamount to eisegesis. 65 David alone 
is the speaker in the psalm, though he can take on a certain 
role and can report dialogue between speakers. But the king 
must remain the same throughout the entire psalm. 66 

The heart of his christological interpretation lies in this 
commentary on verses 7-9. 67 Christ’s divinity (verse 7) and 
humanity (verse 8) are sharply distinguished. But his unity 
is also evident because David speaks “about one person.” 68 
Since the psalm’s npocrcortov and vnoQemc, are single, the 
incarnate Christ, who is addressed in verse 7 as God and 
then in verse 8 as man, cannot be divided into two separate 
entities. And based upon the aicoAou0ia, this passage can¬ 
not refer to God the Father since verse 8b would not make 
sense. In verse 9a, Theodore again contrasts the assumed 
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man (“from your robes” means “body”) with the internal, in¬ 
dwelling Word. 69 The highly exalted description of the king 
in verses 3-6 and 8-9 alone can fit with the assumed man and 
no other human ruler. 


Summary 

In the Commentary on the Psalms, the Christology of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia emerges in his exegesis of Psalm 
44. From his detailed commentary we can draw some con¬ 
clusions. 

First, Theodore firmly roots his Christology in the exege¬ 
sis of Holy Scripture. Doctrine arises from careful interpre¬ 
tation of the narrative text. Philosophical terms and points 
of reference are scarce. There is no real difference between 
exegesis and theology. 

Second, he assumes that Scripture speaks of the incar¬ 
nate Lord as one rtQocr&mov, understood as an exegetical 
term, not a technical, theological one. This has to do with the 
single role that David assumes in each psalm, along with the 
person about whom he is speaking. 

Third, Theodore also assumes that the Bible speaks of 
the Incarnation as a narrative, rather than any particular, his¬ 
torical event. This is reflected in his use of U7i60etric; to 
designate the subject matter of a given psalm, connected to a 
historical setting and providing material unity. 

Fourth, when Scripture distinguishes between the divine 
and human in Christ, it follows the basic distinction between 
the uncreated and the created. In following this distinction 
systematically, Theodore risks dividing Christ. 

F ifth, he attempts to resolve this dilemma in his Christology 
by using the category of a single honor (glory, authority), 
since the humanity acquires certain characteristics of the 
divinity. In turn, this honor implies that Theodore wants to 
describe the union in Christ by using the dynamic analogy 
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of grace rather than the more static analogy of a metaphysi¬ 
cal union of body and soul in a human person. This is how 
he arrives at his most characteristic description of the incar¬ 
nate Lord, “the indwelling of the Man by good pleasure as 
in a Son.” Such thoroughly biblical terms point to an under¬ 
standing of the union in terms of the intersection of divine 
grace and human freedom, which are dynamic activities that 
correlate with the biblical narrative. This is quite different 
from striving to understand the mystery of the Incarnation in 
terms of timeless, metaphysical concepts. 

Finally, given his strong exegetical perspective and scrip¬ 
tural orientation, it is safe to say that Theodore does not in¬ 
tend to divide the one person of the incarnate Lord by dis¬ 
tinguishing divinity and humanity. The basic problem of his 
Christology remains, then, how to speak adequately of the 
union of divine and human in Christ. 

Notes 

1 According to the Septuagint numbering of the Psalms, which Theodore 
used. The Septuagint numbering will be followed throughout in order be 
consistent with Theodore’s own text. Thus, Psalm 44 corresponds with 
Psalm 45 in most English bibles. 

2 Cf. Johannes Quasten, Patrology, vol. 3, The Golden Age of Greek Pa¬ 
tristic Literature from the Council ofNicaea to the Council of Chalcedon 
(Utrecht/Antwerp: Spectrum, 1975), 401-414. 

3 Cf. Isaac the Syrian, Mystical Treatises , (trans. Holy Transfiguration 
Monastery; Brookline, MA: Holy Transfiguration Monastery, 1984), an 
early medieval ascetic writing that has exerted great influence in Eastern 
Christian spirituality. In it, Isaac makes a number of references to Theo¬ 
dore under this epithet. 

4 Cf. Bradley Nassif, “The ‘Spiritual Exegesis’ of Scripture: The School 
of Antioch Revisited,” Anglican Theological Review 65 (1993): 437- 
470. 

5 Theodore of Mopsuestia. Le Commentaire de Theodore de Mopsueste 
surLes Psaumes (I-LXXX), (ed. Robert Devreesse; Vatican City, 1939). 

6 It amounts to twenty-three pages in Devreesse’s text critical edition of 
Le Commentaire de Theodore de Mopsueste sur les Psaumes (I-LXXX) 
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(hereafter referred to as Commentary on the Psalms), 277-299. The aver¬ 
age length of his commentary on an individual psalm is, in approximate 
terms, only seven pages. 

7 Ibid., 279:24-26. 

8 Ibid., 280:1-5. 

9 Examples include the following pre-Nicene fathers: Theophilus of An¬ 
tioch, To Autolycus ( Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 2, [trans. Marcus Dods; 
Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994], 98); Tertullian, Against Marcion, 
Against Hermogenes and Against Praxeas {Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 
3, [trans. Peter Holmes; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994], 299, 487, 
601, and 605); Alexander of Alexandria, Catholic Epistle, {Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vol. 6, [trans. James Hawkins; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 
1994], 297); and Victorinus, On the Creation of the World {Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vol. 7, [trans. Robert E. Wallis; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 
1994], 342). During the Nicene period, Athanasius the Great uses it in 
Deposition ofArius, Defense of the Nicene Definition, and the Four Dis¬ 
courses Against the Arians {Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, series 2, 
vol. 4 [Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1953]). More on this below. 

10 Commentary on the Psalms, 289:20-25; cf. 288:18-20. 

11 Ibid., 289:25-290:3. 

12 Aside from the ancient debates, the list of modem analyses, with op¬ 
posing viewpoints, is lengthy. 

13 Commentary on the Psalms , 281:31-39. 

14 “proposal, suggestion, purpose, occasion, role, function; subject of dis¬ 
cussion or a literary work, lawsuit, speech or play; supposition; presup¬ 
position or premise; basis,” in Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A 
Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), 1881-1883. 

15 In this regard, compare Gregory of Nyssa’s use of icttoqux in The Life 
of Moses , (trans. and ed. by Abraham J. Malherbe and Everett Ferguson; 
New York: Paulist Press, 1978). 

16 Cf. Devreesse, Essai sur Theodore de Mopsueste, 79-80, where he 
draws specific attention to Theodore’s prologue to his commentary on 
Nahum in the Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Also, note especially 
Bradley Nassif who terms BecuQia, “spiritual exegesis” of the Antio- 
chenes, as distinct from their “purely literal” exegesis (“The ‘Spiritual 
Exegesis’ of Scripture: The School of Antioch Revisited,” in Anglican 
Theological Review 75 [1993]: 437-470). His focus is entirely on QecoQia 
rather than lotoqux. Central to his thesis is the claim that “thedria (‘vi¬ 
sion, insight, contemplation’) lies at the center of the Antiochenes’ dual 
concern for a historical and yet Christological reading of the Bible. It not 
only permitted but required them to find ‘mystical’ interpretations that 
were based upon and congruent with the literal sense of the text. In short, 
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thedria specified the content and character of a distinctly Antiochene 
form of mystical exegesis” (438). 

17 Cf. the point made by Nassif in his conclusion: “Indeed, the central 
point that has caused so much confusion over the past hundred years 
among those who have tried to nail down the precise meaning of thedria 
in Antiochene exegesis comes down to this: in many cases the spiritual 
sense was the historical sense, but sometimes it was not” (468). 

18 Contrast, for example, Theodore’s use of typology in the Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets, especially his exegesis of Jonah ( Commentarius 
in XII Prophet as, [ed. Hans Norbert Sprenger; Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1977]). Devreesse provides a convenient analysis of what consti¬ 
tutes a type ( Essai sur Theodore de Mopsueste, 90-91). 

19 Devreesse, Essai sur Theodore de Mopsueste, 73. Note especially his 
revealing comment in n. 2: “Dans les Petits Prophfetes, Theodore se mon- 
trera moins tranchant.” 

20 Cf. the various features of Theodore’s exegesis of the minor epistles 
of Paul ( Commentary on the Minor Epistles ofS. Paul , vol. 1, Galatians 
- Colossians , [ed. H. B. Swete,; Cambridge: University Press, 1880], 
lxv-lxvii). 

21 Contra Devreesse. 

22 Cf. Bultmann, Die Exegeses des Theodor von Mopsuestia , [ed. Helmut 
Feld and Karl Herman Schelke; Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1994], 70), 
and Swete, lxvii-lxviii. Bultmann also points out that Theodore usually 
guards against doing this forcibly, and that his observations of literary or 
logical digression in the Bible demonstrate his keen sense for this train 
of thought (cf. his commentary on Rom 5:12 and 1 Cor 7:29; Bultmann, 
73-4). 

23 Cf. Bultmann, 34. One can also compare this with Theodore’s inter¬ 
pretation of the Nicene Creed. At the beginning of chapter seven, he 
explicitly continues in accordance with the sequence of what he has al¬ 
ready said ( The Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Nicene 
Creed, [trans. and ed. Alphonse Mingana, in Woodbrooke Studies, vol. 5; 
Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, 1932], 72,186). 

24 Cf. also two other closely related terms: xa£ic; and cncoTiog. 

25 Prologue to commentary on the Psalms ( Patrologia Graeca 27:56A, as 
noted by Christoph Schaublin, Untersuchungenzu Methode undHerkunft 
der Antiochenischen Exegese [Koln-Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1974], 72). 

26 Commentary on Gen 49:11 (Patrologia Graeca 33:1579C) and Ps 91 
(Patrologia Graeca 33:1626B), as well as prologue to Commentary on 
the Psalms (Bultmann, 69-70, n. 1; Schaublin, 70). 

27 Cf. especially Jean Danielou, L 'etre et le temps chez Gregoire de Nysse 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970). As Danielou shows, aicoAouBia also func- 
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tioned as a powerful exegetical tool in the hands of this Cappadocian 
father. Indeed, there are many inviting comparisons between Theodore 
and Gregory with regard to the use of aKoAouOia as a technical term 
(19-24), including: the logical link of two propositions or a series of rea¬ 
soning from initial principles to final consequences (25-28); the literary 
sequence of narrative, distinct from the biblical text as a simple expose 
of facts, that scripture reports to the reader (30-42). 

28 Homily on Gen 4:4 and 13:2, commentary on Isa 1:9 and 5:2, and 
homily on Ps 3:1 (noted in Bultmann, 69-70, n. 1). 

29 Prefaces to the Psalms and the Song of Songs (idem, Patrologia Grae- 
ca 80:861A, and 81:29B; ScMublin, 70). 

30 Bultmann, 82. 

31 Cf. in particular, Theodore’s commentary on Psalms 8:5-8 (Commen¬ 
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Zechariah 1-8 and Millennialism 1 

Antonios Finitsis 


Introduction 

The designation “biblical prophecy” is deceptively sim¬ 
ple. More often than not it brings to mind a figure like Isaiah 
or Ezekiel whose oracles are widely alluded to in the New 
Testament and have been incorporated in the liturgical life of 
the Orthodox Church. A closer look at the prophetic material 
of die Old Testament reveals that not every prophet was like 
Isaiah or Ezekiel. Nor does the Old Testament invariably use 
the term “prophet” to designate the same individual. The 
Old Testament instead uses a number of different and widely 
varied descriptions of how even contemporary prophets be¬ 
haved, what their duties were and how they related to their 
society. Faced with such taxonomic problems, Old Testament 
scholars turned to a number of methods in order to find solu¬ 
tions. Some of the most interesting advances were achieved 
with the help of comparative material from sociology and 
anthropology . 2 At this stage we have quite a few such studies 
and we need to evaluate their usefulness before we proceed 
further with this inter-disciplinary enterprise . 3 This paper 
seeks to evaluate one specific proposition: the introduc¬ 
tion of millennialism as a valid analogue for understanding 
prophecy. We will divide our discussion into two parts. First, 
we will show how scholars have used millennialism in order 
to shed light on prophecy. Second, we will look at the bibli¬ 
cal text to see the degree to which the categories of prophecy 
and millennialism are compatible. 
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Prophecy and Apocalypticism 

Since the relationship between prophecy and millennial- 
ism is established through their relationship to apocalypti¬ 
cism, it is necessary to turn our attention first to the relation¬ 
ship between prophecy and apocalypticism. Apocalypticism 
was the last of the biblical genres to come under critical 
scrutiny. When it did, the determination of its origin became 
a heated question. Initially it was considered a foreign im¬ 
port, but soon scholars recognized that it was organically 
connected with Israelite culture. In light of this recognition, 
its relationship to the other indigenous genres attracted a lot 
of attention. A number of scholars pointed to the similarities 
between apocalypticism and the wisdom tradition . 4 The ex¬ 
act relation between prophecy and apocalypticism, however, 
proved to be a more controversial subject. At the center of 
this controversy was the realization that wisdom continued to 
flourish independently from apocalypticism for a long time, 
while prophecy declined at the time when apocalypticism 
thrived. The observation that the decline of prophecy was in¬ 
versely analogous to the rise of apocalypticism encouraged 
the supposition that the two phenomena were interrelated 
and brought about a series of treatises, which sought to reex¬ 
amine prophecy with an eye to apocalypticism. 

All these scholarly probings on the matter focused on 
the Second Temple period, which is the transitional period 
par excellence for Judaism. More importantly, the Second 
Temple period is the time when prophecy undergoes a se¬ 
ries of prominent changes and when some of the novel traits 
that turn up for the first time in the prophetic books become 
apocalyptic hallmarks. The book of Zechariah is tradition¬ 
ally viewed as the nexus of this process since both date and 
content place it safely in this transitional phase and since 
its literary form resembles the literary form of Apocalypses. 
Because of these traits, Zechariah figures prominently in ev- 
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ery relevant discussion. 5 Every investigation paid attention 
to sociological considerations because no one could ignore 
the fact that the Israelite states in which prophecy came to 
prominence had been destroyed and that the nation where 
apocalypticism grew was a new entity that had little in com¬ 
mon with monarchical Israel. If prophecy and apocalypti¬ 
cism were related, then scholars felt they had to pinpoint the 
area in which the two phenomena interfaced. 

From Prophecy to Millennialism via Apocalypticism 

The search for this interface between prophecy and apoc¬ 
alypticism introduced millennialism as the overarching cat¬ 
egory that encompasses both phenomena. The ground for the 
introduction of millennialism was laid with Paul Hanson’s 
influential book The Dawn of Apocalyptic , 6 Hanson con¬ 
cluded that the historical and sociological matrix of apoca¬ 
lypticism is found in the Second Temple inner-community 
struggle between two opposing religious factions, the priests 
and the prophets. In this struggle the priests represented the 
interests of the ruling classes and the controlling powers of 
the period, whereas the prophets were the advocates of the 
powerless and disenfranchised people in the community. 
Because of their political alliances, the priests had to defend 
the status quo ; therefore, their method of expression had to 
be pragmatic and historically specific. Since the prophets 
spoke for the marginalized and power-deprived elements in 
the post-exilic society, they resorted to a mode of expres¬ 
sion with a strong otherworldly orientation. Hanson argues 
that the Second Temple visionaries drew on earlier prophetic 
eschatology in order to convey their message. Because they 
presented it in a visionary format, they transformed it into 
apocalyptic eschatology. Thus, Hanson believes, eschatol¬ 
ogy was the umbilical cord between prophecy and apoca¬ 
lypticism. 
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In order to construct this theory Hanson relies on the so¬ 
ciological theories provided by Mannheim 7 and Troeltsch. 8 
Although there are indisputable indications in the oracles 
of Third-Isaiah of an inner-community conflict, there is no 
concrete description of the parties involved in this conflict. 
Nor does juxtaposition of these oracles with the rest of the 
contemporary prophetic material reveal the details of this 
conflict. That is why Hanson turns to the social sciences; 
his goal is to retrieve the missing pieces. From Troeltsch he 
borrows the idea that there are two types of religious orga¬ 
nization: the Church-type, which relies on the ruling classes 
and therefore prefers pragmatic types of expression; and the 
sect type, which relies on the suppressed classes, and thus 
turns to eschatological types of expression. 9 At the core of 
this proposition lies Hanson’s belief that the tension between 
the visionary and the realistic elements is “a struggle basic 
to all ethical religions.” 10 That is how Hanson comes up with 
his version of a conflict between the priests and the proph¬ 
ets. From Mannheim he takes the idea that utopian think¬ 
ing is an attempt to judge the status quo and to supplant the 
old structures with a new order. 11 Mannheim suggests that 
utopian wishes, which are temporal in nature, can be called 
chiliasms. 12 Thus millennial terminology was introduced as 
a side effect of Hanson’s attempt to describe the conflict 
that gave rise to apocalypticism. Millennialism was under¬ 
stood as comparable to apocalypticism because, according 
to Mannheim, they both shared a utopian orientation. Since 
apocalypticism and prophecy shared a connection via escha¬ 
tology it made sense to presume that prophecy, apocalypti¬ 
cism and millennialism were interrelated through the “uto¬ 
pian wishes” found in all three. 13 

Before we discuss the way this presumption was fleshed 
out by subsequent scholars we need to examine how help¬ 
ful is Hanson’s description of this Second Temple conflict 
for Zechariah 1-8. According to Hanson’s theory, since 
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Zechariah uses a visionary medium to communicate his 
message, he should represent the powerless strata of his 
community and should have an apocalyptic eschatological 
orientation. Rather, Hanson concludes, Zechariah represents 
the ruling classes and as we shall argue shortly in detail 
he does not have an eschatological orientation. Therefore 
Hanson modifies his original proposition in order to claim 
that Zechariah used the appealing eschatological elements 
of apocalypticism but owed his allegiance to the priests. In 
Hanson’s opinion, Zechariah simply appropriated some of 
the apocalyptic motifs advocated by the disenfranchised 
rival party in order to make the priestly program more at¬ 
tractive to the masses. This modification already shows that 
Hanson’s proposal is problematic. It becomes obvious that 
the emergence of apocalypticism cannot be attributed solely 
to one group and that this was a more complex process than 
Hanson had initially argued. 

Stephen L. Cook’s book Prophecy and Apocalypticism 14 
questioned the proposition put forth by Hanson and pur¬ 
sued further Hanson’s indirect reference to millennialism. 
Specifically, Cook challenged Hanson’s contention that the 
apocalyptic phenomenon is tightly connected to alienated, 
peripheral or disenfranchised groups. Cook set out to pres¬ 
ent evidence that post-exilic prophetic texts with affinities 
to apocalypticism “have been produced by power holding 
priestly groups, not marginal and not deprived groups.” 15 
Cook then observed that the apocalyptic worldview and so¬ 
cial phenomenon share family resemblances with the mil¬ 
lennial worldview and social phenomenon. Cook suggested 
recourse to sociological and anthropological material pro¬ 
duced by the investigation of millennialism in order to ex¬ 
plain the origin of apocalypticism. 

Cook’s thesis is correct: apocalyptic thinking should not 
be exclusively delegated to marginalized groups. It can also 
originate from mainstream groups and can play a positive 
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role in its society. However, this does not justify his asser¬ 
tion that material gathered from the study of millennialism 
can be successfully used to illuminate apocalypticism. There 
are a number of problems involved in this enterprise that 
render the fruitfulness of such comparison dubious. Chief 
among these problems is the issue of terminological difficul¬ 
ties. George Shepperson has noted that scholars have been 
notoriously lax in their use of such terms and adds that there 
is more than one definition of millennialism and not all of 
them are compatible. 16 Cook decides to use a definition for 
millennialism that functions as the lowest common denomi¬ 
nator for the description of this phenomenon. In this decision 
he followed the lead of Sylvia Thrupp, 17 who defined as mil¬ 
lennial “religious movements that have been animated by 
the idea of a perfect age or a perfect land.” 18 Even with this 
generalized definition, Thrupp admits that there are several 
different types of movements even within the same culture 
evident not just from a diachronic perspective but also from 
a synchronic one, let alone cross-culturally and cross-tem- 
porally. 19 Given the degree of dissimilarity within the mil¬ 
lennial movements, Thrupp concedes that there are limits on 
the comparisons one can draw fruitfully among the various 
movements. 20 Even a cursory look at Cook’s cases reveals that 
a disparate variety of cultures are brought together under the 
millennial rubric, from Jainism and Kabalistic movements 
to Cargo Cults and Christian chiliasm. This observation begs 
the. questions how far one can push these comparisons and 
how relevant these paradigms are to post-exilic Judah. 

As a rule, in comparative studies the more clearly the 
compared modalities are related, the better are the results 
a comparison produces. Cook wants to investigate the de¬ 
tails of group formation of social modalities in post-exilic 
Judah that have an apocalyptic orientation. Yet instead of 
opting to compare post-exilic prophetic literature with either 
prophetic material or apocalypses, which are the closest cat- 
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egories to them, he broadens the comparison by opening to 
apocalypticism. Cook submits that apocalypses are a subset 
of apocalypticism, and that apocalypticism is a subcategory 
of millennialism. In effect, instead of trying to zero in on the 
material under examination Cook opens up an overarching 
category that is geometrically broader in scope. As a result, 
the clarity of the comparison is compromised by his attempt 
to compare in such a loosely defined overarching category. 21 

A concrete example of this predicament is Cook’s discus¬ 
sion of what he calls “apocalyptic features” in Zechariah 1- 
8, which, in his opinion, is a specimen of proto-apocalyptic 
literature, and hence is comparable to millennial movements. 
As we have mentioned, Hanson hinged the connection of 
prophecy with apocalypticism on eschatology. Cook opts 
for a new set of criteria: “radical eschatology,” “dualism,” 
and a number of secondary features that vary with each text. 
However, this new set does not help us overcome the prob¬ 
lems that Hanson faced mainly because there are again defi¬ 
nitional problems. 

The first of these problems pertains to the definition of the 
various types of eschatology. The first of these types is called 
prophetic eschatology because it is first encountered in clas¬ 
sical prophecy. This type involves a direct divine interven¬ 
tion in history; a clear example would be the proclamation of 
the Day of Lord in Amos (5:18-24). Prophetic eschatology 
is distinguished easily from apocalyptic eschatology. John 
Collins has argued that the feature that demarcates clearly 
these two types of eschatology is the individual judgment of 
the dead. This feature appears first in apocalypses. 22 In be¬ 
tween these two types there is the eschatology found in post- 
exilic prophecy which, even though it has cosmic dimensions 
and espouses a break from the present order, does not go as 
far as judgment after death. A clear example of this type is 
found in Zechariah 9-14 and the Book of Joel. Cook does 
not offer a definition of what he calls “radical eschatology;” 
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he uses it as if it were the same with apocalyptic eschatol¬ 
ogy. 23 As Collins has argued, post-exilic eschatology varies 
in degree from prophetic eschatology, but it does not vary 
in kind. 24 Cook seems to imply that it does. His argument 
would have been clearer if he had described how it does. As 
it now stands, “radical eschatology” as a term seems to be 
closer to apocalyptic eschatology, while in content it is clos¬ 
er to prophetic eschatology. The traits that Cook discusses in 
Zechariah 1-8 under the rubric “radical eschatology” are all 
present in classical prophecy. Therefore, God’s control over 
the whole world (Zech 6:5; 4:14), God’s direct intervention 
in history (Zech 1:17), God’s anger against the nations (Zech 
1:18-21) and the deployment of the divine forces (Zech 6:1- 
8) are all motifs found in the old divine-warrior tradition 
which appears in Exodus, the Psalms and classical proph¬ 
ecy. The visions in Zechariah 1-8 have a cosmic element but 
the eschatology they espouse is not transcendent. Therefore, 
“radical eschatology” is inadequate as a category to show 
the exact relationship between the prophetic and apocalyptic 
eschatology. 

I believe that Cook is further off the mark in his discus¬ 
sion of “dualism.” His argument on “radical eschatology” 
would have been more convincing if Cook could have shown 
that this particular kind of eschatology has a strong dualistic 
character. Dualism is usually defined as a “dichotomy of the 
principles which, coetemal or not, cause the existence of that 
which does or seems to exist in our world.” 25 In most cases 
the apocalyptic eschatological scenario includes a final fight 
between two opposing forces ending in appropriate retribu¬ 
tion, which constitutes the dualistic feature of apocalypti¬ 
cism. The prophetic texts Cook is analyzing are markedly 
monotheistic. The overarching understanding of the world is 
monistic rather than dualistic. The accuser and the wicked¬ 
ness in Zechariah act in a way that challenges God’s author¬ 
ity but they are in no position to fight God and in the end do 
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God’s bidding. Cook attempts to fortify his claim on dualism 
by pointing to binary oppositions: present age and age to 
come, natural world and supernatural world, which can be 
construed from the information in the texts. However, not 
every binary division constitutes dualism. Moreover, there is 
an element of circularity in the occurrence of these particular 
bipolar divisions. Cook works with a definition of millen¬ 
nialism that involves the idea of a perfect age and a perfect 
land; therefore, he is bound to find these modalities in con¬ 
trast with the present age and land. 

Since, as we have shown. Cook’s basic categories cannot 
carry the burden of evidence of any form of connection on 
their own we will not delve into the secondary motifs that 
are of a more random nature. 24 Cook has cast his net wide in 
working with the most flexible definition of millennialism. 
In the end the categories that can be traced throughout such 
a broad spectrum of literature are so loosely defined that they 
cannot offer any precision or clarity for our work. 

The ensuing confusion is clearly demonstrated in Peter 
Bedford’s most recent book. 27 Although Bedford wants to re¬ 
tain the idea of Zechariah as a millenarian prophet, he wants 
to do so under the provision that Zechariah is best under¬ 
stood as a prophet resisting colonial oppression. 28 According 
to Bedford, Zechariah is comparable to millenarian proph¬ 
ets because he experienced oppression or political estrange¬ 
ment; a claim that is exactly the opposite of what Cook 
hoped to prove with his comparison of the biblical material 
and millennial movements. Given the fact that the category 
of millennialism has produced only contradictory results in 
the study of Zechariah, we are forced to reevaluate its use¬ 
fulness by checking it against the biblical text. 


Zechariah 1-8 and Millennialism 

In order to investigate whether the millennial social para- 
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digm can indeed be used as a parallel with explanatory force 
for the situation reflected by Zechariah 1-8, it is necessary to 
first to provide a standard definition of millennialism. Then 
we need to examine whether there are shared elements be¬ 
tween this definition and Zechariah’s message. Specifically, 
we would need to clarify two important points: 1) the fea¬ 
tures they share which may give the impression that they 
are comparable and 2) any indigenous characteristics that set 
them apart. It would be helpful to begin with a definition of 
millennialism: 

Millennialism is the belief that the end of this world is 
at hand and that in its wake will appear a New World, inex¬ 
haustibly fertile, harmonious, sanctified, and just. The more 
exclusive the concern with the End itself, the more such be¬ 
lief shades off toward the catastrophic; the more exclusive 
the concern with the New World, the nearer it approaches 
the utopian. 29 

The two features that are prominent in this definition of 
millennialism are the end of the contemporary world and the 
coming of a new one. The stress in this change is placed 
in the catastrophic dimensions of the end and the utopian 
traits of the new. Zechariah speaks of a change in the sta¬ 
tus quo , but this change is neither annihilatory nor utopian. 
Zechariah 1:21 and 2:9, which refer to the punishment of the 
nations, convey a message of retribution rather than com¬ 
plete destruction. Furthermore, according to the first and the 
last vision (Zech 1:11; 6:8), what is stressed is the peaceful 
state of the cosmos. There is no proclamation of a coming 
catastrophe. Zechariah’s visions reflect a concern for a po¬ 
litical rather than a cosmic change. The prophet works care¬ 
fully in order to establish the credentials of the two figures 
he considers crucial for this change: Zerubbabel and Joshua 
the high priest (Zech 3:1-10 and 4:1-13). His goal is to pres¬ 
ent and set on a firm basis the innovative form of rule he pro¬ 
poses: the diarchy. This agenda is further illustrated by the 
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description of the coronation of the branch (Zech 6:9-14). 
Zechariah is interested in concrete persons. The changes he 
advocates have to do with the present world, and they are by 
no means catastrophic. 

The new order that Zechariah describes is ideal but not 
utopian. Zechariah does not proclaim a primitive paradise/ 
new creation the way Third-Isaiah does (Isa 65:17-25). In 
the third vision (Zech 2:5-9), Jerusalem appears rebuilt and 
populous due to divine protection. Zechariah’s vision of 
Jerusalem projected a restored, re-populated city, not a rec¬ 
reated one. 

Moreover, Zechariah does not address concerns that are 
typical for millennial groups. He is not interested in ques¬ 
tions like: “What are the signs of the End? At what stage, 
toward that end, is his society to be located? Exactly how 
much time is there before the End?” For Zechariah the time 
of the change is the time he lives in (Zech 1:16,2:10-13). He 
also does not present a degenerative epochal scheme, as is 
found in millennial theories. On the contrary, Zechariah ad¬ 
vocates restoration. The seventy years of God’s anger have 
passed (Zech 1:12); now it is the time for compassion and 
prosperity (Zech 1:16-17). 

In his essay, H. Schwartz mentions three additional traits 
which are usually found in millennial movements: 1) expect¬ 
ance of an interim paradise before an ultimate heavenly as¬ 
sumption; 2) anticipation of one thousand years of peace; 
and 3) stipulation of a saintly elite or a messianic presence. 34 
The first two traits are not encountered in Zechariah at all. 
There are concrete points where the prophet makes messi¬ 
anic claims (Zech 3:8; 4:14; 6:12), however, as H. Schwartz 
concedes, messianism is not a reliable trait since “we can 
make no easy distinctions between messianic and millenar- 
ian movements.” 31 

Therefore, although certain millennial traits can be found 
in Zechariah 1-8, there are other more important traits of 
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millennial movements which are lacking. Hence, one should 
not resort to comparisons with millennial groups to analyze 
this material. The similarities between the two are superficial 
and can be better explained in a different way. In order to 
dispel any remaining doubts we will now turn our attention 
to the last point of similarity, Zechariah’s messianic ideas. 

Zechariah and Messianism 

In order to evaluate properly Zechariah’s messianic ideas 
it would be helpful to begin again with a definition of mes¬ 
sianism: 

The Hebrew word PPffiTD, however, means simply “anoint¬ 
ed” and does not necessarily refer to an eschatological figure 
at all. While it refers to a royal figure some thirty times in the 
Hebrew Bible, it can also refer to other figures, most notably 
the anointed high priest. The association of the term with 
an ideal Davidic king derives from Ps 2:2, which speaks 
of the subjugation of all the peoples to God’s anointed. In 
the postexilic period, when there was no longer a king in 
Jerusalem, we occasionally find the hope for an ideal king of 
the future. It is not helpful, however, to restrict the discus¬ 
sion of messianism too narrowly to occurrences of PPC/n or 
its translation equivalents; it is best to reserve the English 
term “messiah” for figures who have important roles in the 
future hope of the people. 32 

Thus, a messianic figure is a person who can be either a 
king, a priest, or a prophet. Furthermore, over the years there 
developed several terms by which such a figure was desig¬ 
nated. What remained constant was the association of this 
specific figure with a change in the community’s future. 

Scholars agree that messianic claims in Zechariah 1-8 are 
to be located in three passages: 3:8; 4:11-14 and 6:11-13. It 
would be best then to examine each passage separately and 
discuss its messianic message. 
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Zechariah 3:8 

“Now, listen, Joshua, high priest, you and your colleagues 
who sit before you! For they are an omen of things to come: 
I am going to bring my servant the Branch.” 

In this verse the promise revolves around the “Branch.” 
Joshua is told that the Lord is bringing an individual that is 
designated with a term that bears messianic connotations in 
Isaiah (11:1) and Jeremiah (23:5). Zechariah and his audience 
were familiar with these oracles and hence it follows that the 
reference here is to the Davidic descendant, Zerubbabel. 33 

It is important to note the context in which this promise 
appears. The vision in which it appears is devoted entirely to 
Joshua the high priest. With this vision Joshua was absolved 
of all guilt and was reinstated to ritual purity. In the immedi¬ 
ately preceding verse (3:7) Joshua is told that his position of 
power will be retained only as long as he is faithful to God. 
With this verse the author attempts to curtail in a sharper way 
Joshua’s authority. By bringing up the theme of the Davidic 
descendant in the vision that is concerned primarily with 
the absolution and glorification of the high priest, Zechariah 
seeks to balance out the importance of Joshua with that of 
Zerubbabel. 

Zechariah 4:11-14 

“Then I said to him [the angel]. ‘What are these two olive 
trees on the right and the left of the lampstand?’ And a sec¬ 
ond time I said to him, ‘What are these two branches of the 
olive trees, which pour out the oil through the two golden 
pipes?’ He said to me, ‘Do you not know what these are?’ I 
said ‘No my lord.’ Then he said, ‘These are the two sons of 
oil who stand by the Lord of the whole earth.’” 

As it becomes clear from the angel’s explanation, the 
lampstand is God. What is peculiar, however, is that there 
are two figures flanking him, both of whom share a heraldic 
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position and seem to have the same prerogatives with respect 
to the deity. Although it is not specific, the most likely can¬ 
didates for these two figures are Joshua and Zerubbabel. It is 
of further interest that the prophet uses the filial language to 
describe their relationship to God. Up to this point in Israel’s 
history, one would use the filial language to describe the 
relationship between God and the king. Therefore, we can 
conclude that the appropriation of the filial language means 
that these figures are viewed as community leaders. As D. L. 
Petersen comments, the fact that there are two persons with 
equal rights towards the deity “entails a significant restruc¬ 
turing of the Judahite/Jerusalemite polity.” 34 First, the pol¬ 
ity envisioned by the prophet is not monarchic but diarchic; 
the divine authority is transmitted to two representatives of 
God’s sovereignty. Second, the relationship between the de¬ 
ity and the leadership is more reciprocal than it had been in 
the past. 35 As in the previous messianic reference, Zechariah 
wants to stress that God will be the ultimate overseer who 
will give them their power and ensure their lawful behavior. 

Zechariah 6:11-13 

“Take the silver and gold and make crowns, and set (one) 
on the head of the high priest Joshua son of Jehozadak; say 
to him: Thus says the Lord of hosts: Here is a man whose 
name is Branch: for he shall branch out in his place, and he 
shall build the temple of the Lord. It is he that shall build the 
temple of the Lord; he shall bear royal honor, and shall sit 
upon his throne and rule. There shall be a priest by his throne, 
with peaceful understanding between the two of them.” 

The diarchic polity advocated in the earlier vision is tak¬ 
en further with the command to create two crowns. While 
one would expect the future king to wear a crown, the crown 
intended for the high priest points to his elevated position. 
While it is true that priests wore a specific headdress, this has 
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never been called a crown. Except for this verse in Zechariah, 
the word mo has never been used for priests but is used only 
to refer to crowns of civil authority. 36 This is an innovative 
use that reflects the novel polity of the post-exilic commu¬ 
nity. The coronation of Zerubbabel is omitted but he is the 
only other person who could wear the second crown. The 
fact that the priest is standing by the throne of the king seems 
to imply that his status is lower than that of the Davidic de¬ 
scendant. Nevertheless, the prophet hastens to mention that 
despite this difference in status there is going to be “peace¬ 
ful understanding between the two” and thus underlines the 
cooperative leadership between them. 

Therefore, messianic hope in Zechariah receives a 
new form radically different from previous expressions. 
Zechariah seems to be referring to the near future instead of 
the eschatological one. The prophet’s message has a clear 
political character. There is not only one figure who is ex¬ 
pected to usher in the change for the community; there are 
two. Whenever the messianic topic comes up Joshua and 
Zerubbabel are presented in an intertwined way. They are to 
govern Judah in close cooperation. It seems that Zechariah 
advocates this kind of polity because he wants one to hold 
the other in check. He does not want either one of them to 
have absolute power. By breaking up the governing of his 
people in two persons he hopes to avoid the mistakes of the 
past when a king could abuse power because there was no¬ 
body to check his exercise of power. Zechariah also does 
not miss a chance to clarify that God himself, the ultimate 
source of power, will constantly be behind these two figures 
and hence, guarantee their lawful conduct. Thus, the messi¬ 
anic hopes found in Zechariah 1-8 are very particular and do 
not seem to foster any kind of millennial ideas. 
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Conclusion 

Comparative material from the study of millennial move¬ 
ments was thought to be comparable to prophecy; scholars 
used data collected from the study of millennialism in order 
to explain post-exilic biblical prophecy. The introduction of 
the millennial parallel brought about contradictory results 
regarding Zechariah’s role in his society. In light of this ob¬ 
servation, we set out to evaluate the usefulness of millennial¬ 
ism in the study of Zechariah 1-8. We argued that such an en¬ 
terprise is fraught with terminological difficulties that hinder 
clarity and precision. Our examination of Zechariah 1-8 vis- 
a-vis millennialism indicated that the similarities between 
them are superficial. The messianic passages in Zechariah 
are not concerned with the eschaton or the creation of a new 
world, rather they were meant to restructure his community 
and advocate a novel type of political organization: the di¬ 
archy. 
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